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Preface 


It has been twelve years since TIBETANS IN EXILE: 1959- 
1969 first appcarcti, a book which served as a useful handbook 
on tlie I ibetuns in exile and one which has now become rare. 
It has been twenty-two years since thousands of Tibetans fled 
their hunieland after the lOlli March Uprising of 1959. During 
these intcrvenini', years, and especially in the last twelve years, 
the exiled libetans have experienced tremendous changes, 
changes which have improved their education, eased the rigours 
of their rchahililatidn in another’s land, and broadened their 
outlook, it is both to supplement our (irst volume and to record 
the clianges brouglit within the exiled Tibetan society during 
these last formative years that tlie Information OHicc of His 
Holiness the Dalai f.ama presents TIBETANS IN EXILE: 
1959-80. 

One conspicuous feature ol the changes that arc still going on 
in the e.xilcd I ihetan community is the comparatively pheno¬ 
menal increase in the number of educated Tibetans. Gone arc 
the days wlien the Tibetan admiiiistralion hcie in Dliaramsala 
had to hire at exorbitant salary educated young people other 
than libetans to write a simple letter to the (Jovernment of 
India or to the toreign relief organizations, The Tibetan ad¬ 
ministration here in Dliaraiiisahi is now hii'goly ruri by young 
hilly quidilied libetans, Apart from the intcrnutionally ac¬ 
claimed Tibetan publicniions like TIBEfAN REVIEW or 
MBIH .IDURNAL. the Tibetan refugees bring out at least ten 
regular publications in tmglisli. In the Tibetan language, pe¬ 
riodicals arc simply mushrooming. Keeping this prc)gre,ss in 
view, all else follows, 

^ This liandbook liowever is not ;i progress report, Detailed 
inlormation concerning the Tibetan administration in exile, 
tlie Tibetan settlements, the working of the econojuic mechanism 
within the exiled Tibetan community by which the Tibetan 
refugec.s are financially able to keep tiicm.selves afloat, Tibetan 
education and schools, religions institutions, the represen- 
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tative offices abroad and many more useful facts are given in 
this book. More importantly, this handbook mirrors the eflbits 
of how the Tibetan refugees, the twentieth-century Diaspora 
people, have successfully managed to adapt and adjust them¬ 
selves ill a social milieu whose attitudes and values arc so 
different from their own. Foreign voluntary aid agencies which 
have been closely connected with the Tibetans in their rehabili¬ 
tation and education have spoken about the exiled Tibetans as 
a refugee success story. For the Tibetan refugees this is hardly 
an achievement for mutual back-patting. Things like the cons¬ 
truction of schools, settlements, or for that matter, the building 
of a monastery, are simply material accomplishments and the 
end result of a less tangible but more important driving force. 
What the Tibetan refugees can take some measure of pride in 
is the fact that under the leadership of His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, the Tibetan administration here in Dharamsala have been 
able to provide them with a MORALE, whether it is in the form 

of the eventual return to the Promised Land-Tibet-or a difficult 

but fulfilling brief sojourn in exile. It is this MORALE with 
vvffiich His Holiness the Dalai Lama has been able to enthuse 
his people which has been responsible for keeping the Tibetan 
refugees in one cohesive body, a cohesive body which acts and 
suffers unitedly. 

_ All these achievements of the Tibetan refugees are becau.se of 
he leadership of His Holiness the Dalai Lama. Under his wise 
eaderahip the Tibetan refugees have not only been able to built 
a new life for hemselves in exile but also to fight resolutely for 
th ir cause. The leadership of His Holiness the Dalai Lama 
has intiodncd a quantitative change in the tae of Tibet, 
rrom a simple tnessiamc movement (a back to the rood old 
ay* %ht) the Tibetan Question has become a pragrSe “ 

ternative to the Chinese rule ill Tibet. With their newly-acquired 

' 5 „*. 
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at this stage that the Information Office records the gratitude 
of the Tibetan refugees for the Government of India for their 
generous and many-sided help. The help and assistance and the 
deep sympathy which the Government of India have extended 
to the libetan relugee.s is unprecedented. It will constitute a 
glorious chapter in the history of the Tibetan people. The 
achievements of the Tibetan refugees in their rehabilitation, 
educiition and overall social progress is also the achievement of 
the Government and the warm-hearted people of India. 

No lcs,s important is the help to the Tibetans given by the 
foreign voluntary organizations, too numerous to name. With¬ 
out considering the ideological issues which .so tragically divide 
our contemporary world, the foreign voluntary agencies of the 
West, imbued with only a common human empathy with the 
plight ol the 1 ibetans, have come to their help with characteris- 
tie Western gciieiusity and organizational ability. In short 
the adventure of the exiled Tibetans in building their life anew, 
which this hook tries to tell, is also their adventure. 

In eonclusion the Information Office hopes that this handbook 
will piove a iiselul Iramc ot reference to all who arc interested 
in the I ibetans and the Issue of Tibet, 

Sonain T'opgyul 

secretary generai. 

The Inrormatioii Office 

Dharamsala 5th September 1981 
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The Kiishii}];: 


The Kashag is the cabinet of the Tibetan administration-in- 
cxilc, and its incinbcrs (the Ministers) are appointed by His 
Holiness the Dalai Ixima. The Kashag is the highest executive 
organ of the exile administration. 

With the consent and approval of His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, the Kashag makes all the policy decisions on matters 
relating to the problems of the Tibetan comraimity in exile, 
and makes elTorts to keep the Tibetan question alive. The 
Kashag refers matters of the utmost importance to the National 
Working Committee of the Administration-in-exile for its de¬ 
cision. 

Since January 1980, the Kalons who were in chargeof the res¬ 
pective departments in their capacity as directors} now hold 
daily session in the Kashag in order to devote more time to 
policy issues, leaving the department administration in the hands 
of the secretaries of the respective departments. 

Alt the Kalons have equal powers and responsibilities, but 
the senior-most kalon leads the Kashag In its deliberations. At 
present, Kalon Wangdu Dorje, is the senior-most. The other 
present members of the Kashag are: Kalon Tsewang Tamding, 
Kalon Thuntsok Tashi Takla, Kalon Juchen Thupten Namgyal 
and Deputy Kalon I'enzin Geyche, 

The Assembly of Tibetan People’,s Deputies: 

The Assembly of Tibetan People’s Deputies is the highest 
elected legislative organ of the Tibetan Administration-in-exile. 
The Assembly was formerly known as the Commission of Tibe¬ 
tan People’s Deputies and came into being in vSeptember 2, 
1960. 'I'he present Assembly of the People’s Deputies is the se¬ 
venth since its inception. The creation of this democratically 
elected body was one of the major changes that His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama has brought about in His efforts to introduce 
a democratic sy.stem of administration, The Assembly consists 
of 17 elected members representing the three provincial regions 
and five major religious sects of Tibet. The three provincial 
regions are Domed (Amdo), Dotoed (Kham) and U-Tsang 
(Central Tibet). 
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Each region elects four deputies at a time, Tlic live religious 
sects are Nyingma, Kagyud, Sakya, Geliik and Hun represeiiled 
ill the Assembly by one deputy each, There i,s aEu a resei'veil 
seat in the Assembly for a person of distinction in the held of 
Art, Science and Literature to be noininaled by llis fluliness 
the Dalai Lama directly. The Assembly of the 'i ihetan People'!. 
Deputies are headed by the chairman and the vicc-chairniaii 
who are elected by the 17 deputies from amongsi tlieiiisdves. 
The oath of office of the chairman and the vicc-chairniaii is 
administered by His Holiness the Dalai l,airia. The pimseiii 
chairman and vice-chairman of the Assembly of the Tibetan 
People’s Deputies are Mr. Gyari Lodro (iyaltsen and Mr. 
Dorje Damdul Gonshar respectively. TTic.oalii of oiiicc of the 
rest of the members of the Tibetan People',s Deputies is adminis¬ 
tered by the out-going chaiiman in the presence of iheKashag. 

Any Tibetan who has attained theage of 25 years has the right 
to contest the election of the Assembly which is held after every 
three years, without discrimination on grounds of .se.s, religion, 
and social origin. Likewise, every Tibetan wliu has attained the 
age of 18 years, is enfranchi,scd without any discrimination as 
mentioned above. 


The prime function of the deputie,s in (he National Working 
Committee is as legislators, T'hcy also keep a check on the wor¬ 
kings of the various departments whicli execute the National 
WorkingCommittee’saiid the Tibetan Annual General Meeting s 
directives and resolutions. The deputies also play an advi.sory 
role in the administration by eoiisidering the problems arising 
out of departmental work, suggesting solution and endeavouring 
to promote a healthy relationship of mutual trust and conlidcnce 
between the administration and the people. It thu.s acts as a 

vitaTcliannel between the two. 


As rejiresentative of the people, the deputies of the As.scmbi 
undertake periodic tours of the various settlements, iiandicra 
centres, schools and other areas where Tibetans are living i 
make an objective assessment of their overall conditions’o 

and nintta 

S n. f'.«o« of the Administration ar 
b mght 0 ,te notice, 1„ this way, the Tibetan people play 
direct role in the affairs of their Admiiiistration.iii-exile 
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T’lie Niilional Working Committee: 

Ihe fibetan National Working Committee is the highest 
policy making body of the Tibetan Administratioii-in-exile. 
It is composed of the seventeen elected members of the As¬ 
sembly ofTibetan People’s Deputies, the members of thelCashag 
and a representative from each of the six major departments 
of the Tibctiui Administration. The National Working Com¬ 
mittee is cliaired by the chairman of the Assembly of the Tibetan 
People's Deputies, 

I'he National Working Committee generally meets once 
emergency meeting,s are called whenever necessary. It deliberates 
m,il(ci,s on which the cabinet cannot make a decision. The 
procedure for reaching a decision is to discuss the matter 
lirst, lake a decision by majority votes of the elected deputies 
picsent in the National Working Committee. However impor- 
tani matters are referred to His Holiness the Dalai Lama for his 
advice and approval. 

In inalfers of great importance connected with any of the offi¬ 
ces of'Tibet, in New York, Geneva, Japan, New Delhi and Nepal, 
the represenfative of Hie office concerned is'siimmoned to attend 
till! meeting of the National Working Committee, The Committee 
may also call lor an Annual General Meeting on matter,s of the 
utmost imporlance, 'riic National Working Committee has the 
(Inal say in matters concerning llnancial matters. The annual 
budget ot every office under the Tibetan administration is scru¬ 
tinized, rejected or approved accordingly by the National 
Working Committee. 

The Auinial Geiierul Meeting: 

The Annual General Meeting is convened once a year, but 
may also hold emergency meetings whenever necessary, 

T he General Meeting is attended by the members of the 
fCusbag, the elected member.s of the Assembly of Tibetan Peo- 
pleks Dejmries, the representatives of religious heads, the staff 
members of the Central Tibetan Secretariat, the Tibetan Wel¬ 
fare Officer,s, the Tibetan settlement officers, representatives 
of the residential and day .schools, the delegates from the auto- 
iioniODs Tibetan establishments and representatives of people 
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elected locally for the Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting is conducted by the chairman 
and the vice-chairman of the Assembly of Tibetan People’s 
Deputies. The annual reports of the six main departments of the 
Central Tibetan Secretariat and their subordinate branch offices 
are scrutinized, with questions asked, constructive criticisms 
offered by the deputies and other delegates. 

The annual general meeting lasts for more than one week 
and while adopting the resolutions, the voting right is held only 
by the elected members of the Assembly of Tibetan People’s 
Deputies. The resolution is presented to His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama for his final approval, Thereafter, the resolution becomes 
binding for all the Tibetan establishments for that particular 
year. 

Thus the Tibetan establishment works in accordance with 
these resolutions during the year and the fulfilment of the re¬ 
solution is then discussed in the following year’s Annual General 
Meeting. 

Council for Religious & Cultural Affairs, Dliaramsala: 

The Council for Religious and Cultural Affairs looks after 
the spiritual and cultural aspects of the Tibetan exiles, main¬ 
tains close relations with the Buddhists of other countries, 
the Council encourages the preservation and dessimination 
of the Buddhist learning, thought and culture of Tibet. It also 
serves as an authoritative medium of information for those 
interested in Tibetan Buddhism and its historical development 
in Tibet. 

The Council is currently headed by KhamtuI Jamyang 
Dhondup, the secretary general of the department. Though 
the monasteries follow and practice the traditional religious 
rules and regulations, the monks of these monasteri^^ are not 
merely engaged in religious knowledge and are given basic 
modern education, The monks also engage in manual labour 
in the construction of their own monasterial departments, 
quarters and agricultural work to support their monastic lives. 

in view of the enormous destruction of Buddhism in Tibet 
the burning of scriptural texts, the banning bf religious tea^ 
chmgs and the devastation of monasteries and temples the 
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preservation of Buddhism among the Tibetans in exile has 
become doubly important. 

This task is being done by the Councii for Reiigious and Qil- 
tural Affairs. Tile Council supervises the reiigious education of 
young Tibetans. 

In the international arena, the Council for Religious and 
Cultural Affairs maintains close relations with other world 
Buddhist bodies and attends international Buddhist conference. 
The Council is a member of both the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists and the Asian Buddhist Conference for Peace, 

The Council for Horae Affairs, Dliaramsala: 

The Council for Horae Affairs is one of the major 
departments of the Tibetan Administration. The Home Affairs 
is currently headed by Mr. Tashi Topgyal, Secretary General 
of the Department. 

The Home Affairs deals with the rehabilitation schemes of 
the Tibetan refugees in exile. All the settlement officers, the 
welfare officers and the managers of the handicraft centres are 
directly responsible to the Home Affairs Office and through 
them keeps close contact with all the Tibetan establishment. 

It also keeps in close touch with the Tibetans settled in other 
parts of the world and monitors their progress. With consistent 
effort the Home Affairs Office and the Ministry of Rehabili¬ 
tation of the Government of .India and other voluntary agencies 
have already settled 48,927 Tibetans in India and 11,698 more 
are yet to be settled. 

By working in close collaboration with the Ministry of Re¬ 
habilitation of the Government of India, the Home Affairs 
draws up future plans for resettlement of more Tibetan refugees 
in India. It investigates, through field trips and regular tours, 
the true conditions of the Tibetan relffgees who are settled in 
different parts of India and Nepal, and then approaches the 
Government of India or the authorities concerned for special 
attention, or appeals directly to international aid agencies for 
help. Urgent matters in connection with resettlement and handi¬ 
craft centres are brought to the notice of the Kashag for further 
discussion concerning the appropriate remedies 



Council for Tibetan Education, Dliaramsala: 

The Council for Tibetan Education (CTE) is responsible for 
the education of the Tibetan refugee children in exile, The 
Department is currently headed by Mr. Lobsang Tenzin Rikha, 
the Secretary-General. It aims to provide them with the best 
possible educational facilities and to this end, the Council works 
in close collaboration with the Central Tibetan Schools Ad¬ 
ministration (CTSA) New Delhi, formerly known as the Tibetan 
Schools Society, 

CTSA is an autonomous body set up by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the over-all management of the Central Tibetan 
Schools, The CTSA is also responsible for the appointment and 
transfer of the residential and day school principals, head¬ 
masters and teachers in consultation with the CTE, The CTSA 
bears the full expenses of these schools, provides the text-books 
in accordance with the syllabus prescribed by the Central 
Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi. The Tibetan text¬ 
books are prepared and published by the CTE, from whom the 
CTSA orders them. Besides, the seleetions and appointment 
of Tibetan teachers for the said schools, the CTE expresses 
its views and puts suggestions before the Governing Body 
Meeting of the CTSA, and also through the Rectors of the 
respective schools for the general supervision and matters of 
special attention for particular schools. 

There are currently four residential schools and 46 day 
schools, with a total strength of 2670 and 10309 students res¬ 
pectively. The CTE provides assistance or runs Tibetan schools 
in areas where the schools are not yet a part of the CTSA pro¬ 
gramme. The CTE is also the sole authority of the Tibetan 
Administration-in-Exile to select students for schooling in 
different schools and universities in India and abroad. The CTE 
provides alf the scholarships for further studies on the basis 
of the individuars academic merits. This inspires the students 
to strive for the best possible results in their final school 
or university examinations. Through its newsletter The Tibetan 
Students' Fraternity, the CTE keeps in touch with all Tibetan 
students at high school and university levels. The important 
educational activities of the CTE are published in this 
newsletter. 



His Holiness with Mrs Indira Gandhi, Tibet House, New Delhi, 1979 
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The Paljor Office of H.H. The Dalai Laraa: 

The Paljor Office, or Finance Department, of His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama deals with all the financial aspects of the Tibetan 
Administration-in-Exile. 

The Department is headed by Mr. Lobsang Thargyal, Secre¬ 
tary-General. The Paljor Office mainly deals with the receipts 
and expenses of the major departments of the Central Tibetan 
Secretariat, and their branch offices. 

The Paljor Office receives the voluntary monthly National 
Fund contributions from all the Tibetan refugees in exile through 
the Assembly of Tibetan People’s Deputies, These funds are 
then directly channelled into the running of the Tibetan Ad¬ 
ministration-in-Exile. It also receives a certain percentage of 
the annual net profit from the Tibetan handicrafts centres and 
settlement Co-operative Societies, etc, to be used as a Com¬ 
munity Fund. 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama’s Cb ' 41e Trust’s Branch, 

Handicraft Export Centre, New DeiL; 

We have already stated that there is an increasing number of 
Tibetan handicraft centres in exile. Consequently, more and 
more Tibetan carpets and hand-made goods are being produced 
and it became necessary to find a major outlet for these products, 
or at least create a balance between supply and demand. 

At several Annual General Meetings, attended by different 
delegates from all the Tibetan refugee establishments, this matter 
was discussed and suggestions were put forward for setting up a 
Tibetan Handicraft Export Centre. Accordingly, in 1976, the 
Paljor Office initiated a Carpet Export Centre in New Delhi, 
operating from the Bureau of His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 
To cope with the growing demand for export items from the 
Tibetan community, the Centre was later shifted to larger pre¬ 
mises at 16 .Tor Bagh, New Delhi in 1977, and now deals with all 
the export orders from there. The Export Centre deals with 12 
large production units and many affiliated smaller units with 
extensive production capacity. These centres can completely 
supply both standard Tibetan designs and specific designs in¬ 
corporating the clients’ own choice. It organises the exporting 
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of Ihcir products, mostly carpets to the foreign markets. 

Tibetan carpets give many decades of excellent service. They 
can withstand wear and tear under normal conditions for over 
5t) years. Their care is economical as they can be washed with good 
oil-based soap or by dry cleaning. But detergent and frequent 
vacuum cleaning are not recommended. 

file Tibetan carpets can be made seamless to any size, but the 
popular sizes are 0.45 >: 0.45 metres to 4.50x3.60 metres. Be¬ 
sides fulfilling the requirements of the regular customers, the 
centre explores new avenue of trade abroad, 

At present, the Centre has three staff members, who handle 
all the business transactions, but there are proposals to expand 
its volume of export gradually. 

fhe .Security Office of hrs Ho]ine.ss the Dalai Lama: 

^This Oftice is headed by Mr. Jampa Kalden as Secretary- 
General is mainly responsible for the security of the person of 
His Holine.ss the Dalai Lama. 

The Office also plays a major role in keeping itself well infor¬ 
med of the situation in Chinese-occupied Tibet and briefs the 
members^ of the Kashag and other concerned officials of the 
changes in Tibet. It has a branch office in Mcleod Ganj which 
arranges audiences with His Holiness the Dalai Lama. This 
office also functions as the Welfare Office for the Tibetan Com¬ 
munity in Dharamsala. 

InforaiatloB Office: 

The Inforimtioii Office leaded by Mr. Sonara Toptyal the 

Secretary-Oenerai, deals with the Question of Tibet as far as 
possible in the International News Media. 

Ovci the years, the issue of Tibet has become complex with the 
active participation of the Chinese propaganda machineiy 
and a new wave of Sino-phobia sweeping many countries, so 
the office has become increasingly important. In the face of 
such challenges, the Information Office speaks for the passive 

o LToro hopeless 

plight of The SIX million Tibetans. It attempts to demystify 
and break down the scandalous conspiracy of siience^ur- 
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rounding the issue of Tibet. The Information Office, through 
the Tibetans scattered all over the world and friends of the 
Tibetan people, keeps a vigil on the world press. This has been 
necessitated by the fact that Peking, through its stooges, pro¬ 
pagate its side of the story while the Tibetan side remains 
unheard. 

There is yet another role for the Information Office mainly 
among its own people. Complete texts of His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama’s speeches and documents of his activities and infor¬ 
mations on important decisions taken by the Tibeteii Adminis- 
tration-in-Exile are sent to all the settlements, Welfare 
Offices, handicraft centres, schools and camps in India and 
abroad along with directives if necessary. The Office also 
functions as the protocol Section of the Administratioii-in- 
Exile to all its official guests. Through recent refugees and other 
sources, the Office collects information on the present condi¬ 
tion of Tibet and occasional press releases and pamphlets are 
issued accordingly. Through a special publications section, 
the Office serves as distributing agency for books, periodicals 
and magazines on Tibet. 

The Oilice publishes a bi-monthly TIBETAN BULLETIN 
in English and a monthly SHEJA in Tibetan. The Bulletin 
comments on conditions in Tibet and covers the important 
activities of the Tibetans in exile, making official .statements 
whenever necessary. The SHEJA is an information news medium 
for the Tibetan speaking people and is printed from the Office’s 
Printing Press. 

General Audit Office: 

The General Audit Office was a sub-department of the Paljor 
Office of His Holiness the Dalai Lama until 1975. The Office 
started functioning separately since then, and now, it is headed 
by Veil. Jigme Lhundnp, the current head of the Audit Office 
who holds Secretary-General rank, 

The Office audits and scrutinises the accounts of all the offices 
in the Central Tibetan Secretariat, along with the accounts of their 
subordinate branch offices in India, Nepal and some other places. 
It also sends teams of auditors to Tibetan settlements, hatidi- 
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craft centres and other Tibetan establishments to audit their 
annual or other accounts periodically. 

The Department of Service Management: 

The Tibetan Administration-in-exile operates in difficult 
circumstances. The administrative machinery is handled by a 
small group of dedicated staff-members who have taken on the 
task of serving the Tibetan people in this difficult period of their 
lives, when they have minimal means of livelihood. 

In 1969, there wei‘e only 123 salaried staff-members to look 
after all the administrative and political affairs of the Tibetan 
Administration-in-exile. In 1979, there were more than 361 
Tibetan staff members, which includes all the staff at the Central 
Tibetan Secretariat at Dharamsala and others scattei'ed all over 
India, Mepal and abroad. The number of staff continues to 
increase every year. The Department of Service Management is 
responsible for the recruitment and appointment of new staff 
members, wherever the necessity arises in different offices, 

The Department is currently headed by Mr, Lobsang Khedup, 
a deputy Secretary. However all matters relating to transfer,' 
appointment, demotion and recruitment of new staff are done 
by the Management Committee, whose members are appointed 
by the Kashag for a period of two years from amongst the ad¬ 
ministration’s staff members. 

They also discuss the working of the different offices and the 
welfare of the staff members. The Department calls for a quarterly 
meeting of alt the staff members of the Central Tibetan Secre¬ 
tariat in Dharamsala to discuss any shortcomings or adminis¬ 
trative lapses and ways to overcome them. 

The Department submits reports on quarterly basis regarding 
the transfer and other changes in the Tibetan administrative 
staff to His Holiness through the Kashag, For the sake of ad¬ 
ministrative convenience and on account of differing responsi¬ 
bilities, the staff of the Tibetan Administration-iii-exile is graded 
into ten ranks. The salaries are likewise graded in accordance 
with the rank, though there is little difference between them 
The following are the gradation ranks: 


Rank I ; His Holiness the Dalai Lama, 
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Rank 2 : Si-tsab, 

Rank 3 : Kaloiis, 

Rank 4 : The Deputy Kalons, 

Rank 5 : The Secretaries General 
Rank 6 : The Assistant Secretaries, 

Rank 7 : The Deputy Secretaries, 

Rank 8 : The Senior Clerks, 

Rank 9 ; The Junior Clerks, 

Rank 10 : Peons, drivers and so on. 

In matters of appointment, promotion and transfer, the De¬ 
partment is guided by a code for the civil servants of the Tibetan 
Administration-ill-exile. The Department compiles a list of 
nominee candidates up to the rank of Assistant Secretary which 
it hands to the cabinet. The cabinet selects and makes the final 
decision from the list. In the case of staff above the rank of Secre¬ 
tary, the cabinet compiles the list of candidates and the final 
decision is made by His Holiness the Dalai Lama. The Depart¬ 
ment has the i-ight to appoint directly temporary staff whenever 
necessary. 

The Department conducts a written test in Tibetan and 
English, besides a special test in Mathematics and accounts for 
the candidates who are willing to join as a staff in the Tibetan 
administration. This written test may be conducted in Dharamsala 
or in other centre,s--normally through the Tibetan Welfare Officer 
or any responsible Tibetan officer of the locality. The written 
test is followed by an interview, and the final appointment takes 
into account the results of the written test, previous experience 
and academic records. When it is necessary, the Department 
concerned provides training for the new staff. The recruit is re¬ 
quired to work as a staff member on probation for a period of 
one year. The Department submits reports on quarterly basis 
regarding the transfer and other changes in the Tibetan Adminis-: 
trative staff to H.H. the Dalai Lama through Kashag, 

Except for a specific reason and in the interest and welfare of 
the majority, all staff members are transferred fronvone place 
to another in accordance with the code ofthe Tibetan civil service 
manual. Such transfer orders are seen as a necessary step in 
gaining as much experience and personal contact with the people 
as possible; the varying climatic conditions of the Tibetan centres 
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is yet another lactor, 

In the case of promotions, the department takes into account 
the seniority, ability and working experience of the individual 
ill that order. However, in certain cases, the order may be re¬ 
versed, so that seniority is rated second to the ability of the person. 
In the case of dismissal on account of lack of sincerity or a case 
of corruption, which are contrary to the code of the Service 
Manual, appropriate actions are taken. In minor instances, an 
investigation may result in demotion. 

The Staff members of the Tibetan Administration-in-cxile 
are retired at the age of 55 but exceptions are made when the Ser¬ 
vices of a particular staff member may have to be extended. 
The Tibetan Administration provides a pension on retirement, 
which is a certain percentage of the basic salary drawn while at 
work. Thus a Secretary drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 451.20 
will receive Rs. 141 per month as a pension, 

Offices of Tibet Abroad; 

The Tibetan Adrainistration-in-exile has its representatives 
ill USA, Switzerland, Japan and Nepal. The offices in these 
countries are under the direct supervision of the Kashag. 

These representatives strive to maintain cordial relationship 
between the peoples and the Governments of the host countries 
and the Tibetan Administration-in-exile, They also actively 
attend to the welfare of the Tibetans in their respective countries. 

The Office of Tibet, New York, U.S.A.: 

The Office of Tibet, which represents His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama and the Tibetan Administration in exile, is a Registered 
Foreign Agent with the U.S. Department of Justice, It is present¬ 
ly headed by Mr. Tenzin N. Tethong, Acting Representative 
of His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 

The Office was established to facilitate the appeal made by 
His Holines the Dalai Lama to the United Nations. Through the 
years, the Tibetan issue has been raised in the General Assembly 
of the U.N. and resolutions calling on China to uphold the human 
rights of the Tibetan people and to recognize the Tibetan people’s 



right to self-determination have been adopted in 1959,1961 and 
1965, 

In its efforts to inform and educate the government and people 
of the United States of the situation in Tibet and the aspirations 
of the Tibetan people the Office publishes Newx Tibet. 

1 he Office also works closely with the numerous educational 
institutions and religious organizations connected with Tibetan 
and Buddhist studies, and acts as a liaison between such organi¬ 
zations in the U.S. and other Tibetan institutions in Europe and 
Asia. 

The Office of Tibet, Switzerland: 

The Ollice of Tibet in Switzerland was opened in 1964 at 
Geneva and is currently headed by Mr. Tsering Dorjee. 

The Office represents the interest of the Tibetan Adminis- 
tration-in-exilc and explores healthy relationship among the 
1 ibetans and Buddhist Centres in Switzerland as well as in other 
European countilcs. T'he Office encourages to preserve and 
spread the rich Tibetan religious, cultural and literary heritage 
through these centres. Above all, the Office seeks the support 
of the interested individuals and organizations for the genuine 
cause of the Tibetans and they arc also informed of the present 
conditions in Tibet. Besides the celebration of His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama’s Birthday and the Tibetan Republic Day, the Office 
with the help of the Tibetans, organizes the Tibetan National 
Uprising Day with great solemnity in important cities and towns 
of Switzerland. The Office also acts as a liaison between the Tibe¬ 
tans, Governmental and non-Governmeiital organizations and 
individuals in different parts of Europe and the Tibetan Adminis¬ 
tration-in-exile, in India. 

Liaison Office of IT.H. Tlie Dalai Lama, Tokyo Japan: 

The Liaison Office of H.H. The Dalai Lama, in Japan, is hea¬ 
ded by Ml'. Penm Gyalpo Gyari. The Office looks after the wel¬ 
fare of the Tibetans who are in Japan. With help of .Japanese 
organizations, the Ollice provides accurate informations regar¬ 
ding Tibetan religious, cultural and literary heritage to indivi¬ 
duals and organizations who have keen interest for Tibetan 
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national identity and tries to create healthy relationship between 
the Tibetan Adrainistration-in-exile and such organizations and 
individuals. The true nature of the Tibetan people’s cause 
and the present conditions of Tibet, are presented to all the 
interested persons through booklets, pamphlets, press release 
etc,, in Japanese. 

The Tibetan Representative Office, Kathmandu Nepal; 

This office is currently headed by Mr. Rinchen Thaiio and the 
office endeavours in maintaining close and cordial relationship 
between the Royal Government of Nepal and the Tibetan Ad- 
ministration-in-exile, The Office provides necessary information 
to those who are interested in Tibetan affairs, religion, culture, 
literary and other aspects. There are about 15,000 Tibetan re¬ 
fugees settled in different parts of Nepal and the office tries to 
look after their welfare as far as possible, 

The Bureau of His Holiness The Dalai Lama in New Delhi India: 

The Bureau of His Holiness the Dalai Lama headed by Mr. 
Tashi Wangdu in his capacity as the acting representative of 
His Holiness, is the overall incharge of the His Holiness’ repre¬ 
sentative offices abroad. Its prime function is to act as a liaison 
mainly between the Government of India and His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama and between the countries sympathetic to the Tibetan 
Issue and the Dharamsala administration. In New Delhi the 
Bureau of His Holiness is the official spokesman of the Tibetans 
in India and it regularly issues press releases and statements 
concerning the Issue of Tibet. 

There are a large number of Tibetans settled throughout 
India, the main concentration of Tibetans settlements being in 
south India, Also, there are a number of Tibetan residential 
schools in the hill stations in north India and day schools where¬ 
ver there are Tibetan communities. Both these projects are largely 

fmanced by the Government of India, In order to obtain the finan¬ 
cial help from the Indian Government for both the education 
of thaTibetan children and the Tibetan settlements the Bureau 
of His Holiness the Dalai Lama acts as a permanent liaison 
with the Indian Government, helped by representatives of both 
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the Council of Tibetan Education and the Home Affairs Depart¬ 
ment. 

The miscellaneous activities of the Bureau of His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama range from helping Tibetans going abroad 
to obtain their passports and visas to looking after the welfare 
of the Tibetan community in Delhi. 





I'lducafioii of Tibetan Refugee Children: 


Tlio education of the Tibetan refugee children has been a 
major concern of the Tibetan people since the first massive influx 
of refugees in to India and other neighbouring countries in 1959. 
When His Holiness the Dalai Lama established the Tibetan 
Administrationrin-Exilc, a special administrative wing known 
as the Council for Tibetan Education was set up in order to pro¬ 
vide educational opportunities for the children. His Holiness 
opened the lirst Tibetan school in Mussoorie, on March 3rd 
1960, with 50 students initially. In subsequent years the number 
of childrcn-many of them orphans-increased with the continu¬ 
ing influx of refugees, and the education problem became more 
acute. 

In May, 1961, The Dalaijaima approached the Indian Govern¬ 
ment for its support and assistance in Tibetan education. A 
special committee was established, consisting of four Indian 
ollicials and three Tibetans representing His Holiness. This com¬ 
mittee later became The Ti betan Schools Society, an autonomous 
body under the Min istry of Education of the Indian Government. 
Its main aim was to provide the Tibetan children, the knowledge 
of their own culture, history and traditions and to introduce them 
to modern educational system. In 1979, the Tibetan Schools 
Society was renamed as Central Tibetan Schools Administration 
(CTSA). 

To meet the jiarticular problems of refugee orphans a centre 
was estalflishcd for them at Dharamsala in May 1960, known 
at that time as the “Tibetan Refugee Children’s Nursery.” 
This initially provided nursery care only, but as the children 
grew older measures were taken to develop it into a full-fledged 
educational centre covering the same academic grounds as Tibe¬ 
tan Schools elsewhere in India. Over the years, the Nursery ha.s 
grown into a flourishing community now known as the Tibetan 
Children’s Village, (TCV) which is afflliated to the international 
aid organisation SOS. 

Another scheme developed in order to ensure the welfare of 
orphans and children from impoverished families was the Tibetan 
Homes Foundation. In November, 1963 three homes for Tibetan 
children were opened in Mussoorie, with the aim of providing 
a family atmosphere under the guidance of special foster-parents 
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who were selected with the approval of His Holiness. There are 
now 25 homes in all, each accommodating 25 children of both 
sexes, so as to provide the atmosphere of a real family. 

The jurisdiction of the CTSA does not extend into Nepal, 
Bhutan where there are seven day schools with a total student 
body of 551 children for the 1978-79 school year as described 
separately in the following pages. Unfortunately for Tibetans, 
a Bill that had been passed by the Government of Nepal calls for 
the unification of the Nepalese language, with the result that 
the use of regional dialects and minority languages, including 
Tibetan, is discouraged in all Nepalese schools. In an effort 
to maintain the national identity amongst Tibetan refugees, 
children are being taught Tibetan language outside normal school 
hours. However, the preservation of Tibetan cultural tradition 
is proving very difficult because on completion of primary 
education, refugee children have no choice but to attend 
Nepalese schools for further study. 

The medium of instruction in all the schools which are in India 
is English, most of them under the management of the CTSA 
affiliated to Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi. 
Besides other subjects, all the Tibetan students in India study 
three languages—English, Hindi and Tibetan. 

The school at Mussoorie, having been the first to open, was 
also the first to produce successful candidates in the All India 
Higher Secondary Examinations. The first group of entrants 
were eight boys, who passed these exams in 1969 and went on 
to study in various colleges in India, A measure of the success 
of Tibetan schooling is the fact that over 80% of the present 
administrative staff working for the various departments of the 
Tibetan Administration-in-Exile are graduates of Tibetan re¬ 
fugee schools, 

In 1977, the educational system was changed to the “10+2+3” 
system, whereby up to class X all students follow a programme 
of general studies with no options, the results of examinations 
taken at the end of the tenth year tlicH determine the field in 
which the student will continue his or her studies for the next 
two years-either Arts or Sciences or Vocational. Students at¬ 
taining a sufficiently high standard in exams taken at the end 
of “+2” phase may then proceed to a three years college or 
university course. 


All Tibetan schools in India are staffed by both Indian and 
Tibetan personnel. Each residential school has an Indian 
Principal and a Tibetan Rector appointed by the CTSA who 
jointly supervise the school affairs. One of the major concerns 
of the Rector is to ensure the preservation of a Tibetan cultural 
spirit amongst his students. 

Until 1975, CTSA provided free education for all Tibetan stu¬ 
dents; however, since then the school fees, although subsidised, 
are no longer paid in full by the Indian Government, except for 
25 “Freeship” granted annually. Many parents are too poor to 
pay the necessary balance of school fees. This, together with the 
fact that there are still over a thousand Tibetan refugee children 
with no educational opportunities whatsoever, has necessitated 
repeated appeals for financial assistance by the Council for 
Tibetan Education. Over recent years aid has been given by 
various organisations all over the world. 

The problem of obtaining scholarships for students wishing 
to pursue further education has also necessitated appeals for aid. 
Some organisations have contacted individual students directly 
in order to help them, although the Council for Tibetan Education 
prefers such aid to be channelled through the Council, to ensure 
that assistance is given where it is most needed or deserved. 
The Central Tibetan Schools Administration grants fifteen scho¬ 
larships annually, but for most students, outside aid is their 
only means of obtaining further education. 

In recent years, students have been increasingly urged to enter 
vocational training courses likely to make them of real practical 
value to the exiled Tibetan community. Only in exceptional cases 
are students encouraged to pursue a purely academic degree 
course. The difficulty of maintaining Tibetan cultural integrity 
amongst students born and raised in exile remains a major edu¬ 
cational task confronting the Tibetan authorities. 

Residential Schools: 

The first step taken by the Tibetan Schools Society, now re¬ 
named CTSA was to take charge of Tibetan Schools at Mussoorie 
(Sept. 1961), Simla (May, 1962) and Darjeeling 1961. Later 
residential schools were opened at Dalhousie (May, 1963) 
Mt. Abu (November, 1964), Kalimpong and Pachmarhi (1964). 
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Of these, the ones in Mt.Abii, Pachmarih and Kalimpong were 
closed down in December, 1969 and 1970 respectively. 

Curriculum: 

The Tibetan schools were established bearing in mind the i 

children’s background and the prevailing circumstances. The 
curriculum and organisation as such had to be different fioin the 
normal Indian schools. The traditional education system of 
Tibet was highly specialised and mostly religion-oriented. This 
system had to be completely overhauled in exile, to meet the 
changed circumstances. What was needed was an education :: 

blending modern subjects and teaching methods with the rich 
Tibetan culture and language. 

Initially the problem of over-age students with no prior i 

schooling was acute. These students were given crash courses 
in English, mathematics and Hindi, before being sent to the 
Vocational-Cum-Educational Institute of Pachmarhi. Those who 
could catch up with their age group continued with their normal 
schooling. 

The Tibetan schools can also boast of a number of extra 
curricular activities; besides the games and sports, there are 
Tibetan dances and music. The Tibetan school dance troupes 
have become an integral part and parcel of school functions. 

In the early 1970’s, schools like Dalhousie, Mussoorie and 
Darjeeling organised debating societies, and published school 
magazines, which are flourishing today, Unfortunately, the 
school authorities and students have to work constantly within a 
tight budget and so for economic reasons, diversification of 
extra-curricular activities is necessarily limited. 

Tibetan Students Abroad: 

It is estimated that there are now over 600 Tibetans studying > 45 ' 
abroad. Initially, the students were sent abroad in groups; the 
very first group went to Pestalozzi Village in Trogan, Switzerland. 

This group was accompanied by a Tibetan teacher who also acted 
as their foster-father, Later on, another batch was sent for 
adoption by Swiss families. By 1968, there were 349 students 
abroad in scboolSj universities and doing speciaTprofessional 
courses, 


By the early 1970’s the organised groups being sent abroad 
were officially diminished to smaller batches, but there was a 
marked increase in the number of Tibetans going abroad on 
scholarships or through private arrangements for further studies. 
There are now Tibetan students all over Europe, America, 
Canada, England and Japan. Many of them returned after their 
studies to India to work among the Tibetan people in the 
settlements and offices. 

Tibetan Text-Book Committee: 

In accordance with modern educational system and with the 
advice of His Holiness the Dalai Lama, a Tibetan Text-Book 
Committee was set up in 1960, under the guidance of the 
Council for Tibetan Education. The Committee consisted 
of the then Director of Council for Religious Affairs, Mr. 
Thubten Norsang and Deputy Director, Mr, Soiiam Wangdu. 
The other members were: 

1. Yen. Dudjom Rinpoche, 

. 2, Yen. Gaden Zimey Rinpoche, 

3. Yen. Rato Kyongla Tulkii, 

4. Yen. Ngnor Thartse Khenpo. 

With the blessings of His Holiness and the experience of these 
scholars the first edition of the modern Tibetan text-books from 
1 St to 5th standards were published and supplied to all the Tibetan 
schools. 

With the development of the Tibetan schools and because 
of the more knowledge and experience acquired by the Tibetan 
authorities, one of the resolutions of the First Tibetan Educa¬ 
tional Conference in 1964, was to upgrade and compile Tibetan 
text-books upto higher secondary level. Thus in 1964, the Second 
Text-Book Committee was set up with one representative 
from the four major sects of Tibetan Buddhism, besides 
the members of the First Text-Book Committee. The new 
members are— 

(a) Yen. Palyiil Tulku, member of Nyingma, 

(b) Yen. Kargyul Khamtul Dhon-gyud Nima, member of 
Kagyud, 
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(c) Veil. Chopgye Triclien Riiipoclie, member of Sakya^ and 

(d) Geshe Losang Tharchen, member of Geliik and teacher, 
Tibetan School, Simla. 

These scholars worked according to the plan, and text-books 
from classes VI to XI were composed and published in 1967. 
These text-books became very msefiil in all the Tibetan schools. 

With the lapse of time, educational and socio-environmental 
aspect of every community had been changing rapidly, and 
above all, the Second Tibetan Educational Conference in 1972, 
adopted a resolution to set up a text-book revision committee 
under the guidance of the Council for Tibetan Education. The 
Council shouldered the main responsibility to Mr. Champa 
Chodak, teacher in the Central School for Tibetans, Simla. 
Other members of the Revision Committee were— 

1. Mr. Losang Tenzin Rikha, ex-Tibetan People’s Deputy 
U-Tsang, 

2. Ven. Losang Gyat.so, Principal, Buddhist School of 
Dialectics, and, 

3. Geshe Yeshi Naragyal, teacher in Tibetan Children’s 
Village, Dharamsala. 

The four member Text-Book Revision Committee, set up in 
1975, revised the text-books from kindergarten to class VIII 
and published them in 1978. The main aim of preparing and 
revising the text-books is to enable the Tibetan students to have 
a thorough knowledge of their national language, literature and 
religion. 

Text books and stationery. All the school text books and sta¬ 
tionery are supplied by CTSA. The Tibetan text books were 
prepared and supplied by the Council for Tibetan Education 
initially under a grant of Rs. 20,000, and, from 1976 onwards, 
CTSA decided to buy all its Tibetan text books from the Council. 

Boarders. Prior to 1969, boarding facilities were provided 
at Mussoorie, Darjeeling, Kalimpong, Dalhousie, Mt. Abu, 
Simla and Pachmarhi schools. In hill stations like Mussoorie, 
Darjeeling and Kalimpong, where a sizeable number of Tibetans 
live, day school facilities were also provided, 
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In the boarding schools, the foster parents are made responsi¬ 
ble for the smaller children, and it is their task also to create a 
family atmosphere. 

CTSA then received a grant of Rs, 50 per child per month 
from the Indian Government, and the schools received aid from 
the Central Relief Committee in the form of wheat, milk powder 
and vegetable oil. The children were issued summer and winter 
uniforms, besides other clothing, and a pair of leather shoes 
yearly. 

The medical facilities in these schools consist of an infirmary 
with a nurse or a compounder. The infirmary is visited by a 
local doctor twice a week and, in the case of a serious patient, 
the nearest Government hospital provides the necessary atten¬ 
tion. 

Staff. It was decided initially that the teacher-student ratio 
should be approximately 1:40, in view of the difficulties of com¬ 
munication between the Tibetan students and Indian teachers. 
In 1976 there were about 681 teaching and non-teaching staff 
members employed in the various schools, with some 11 dif¬ 
ferent categories of teaching staff. Besides the Rector and the 
Principal, there are senior, elementary Tibetan language, dance, 
woodcraft, tailoring, art and physical training teachers. 

All the four residential schools are headed by a Principal 
and Rector, while the day schools have either a Principal or 
Pleadmaster. In the past, Principals were appointed on the 
recommendation of His Holiness the Dalai Lama. They were 
directly in charge of the school’s administration and of the 
Tibetan education in all its diverse aspects. The Indian counter¬ 
part of the Tibetan Principal was the Headmaster who was in 
charge of the academic side, the accounts of the school and also 
helped the Principal in the overall administration. 

In 1975 this system of having a Tibetan Principal and an 
Indian Headmaster was redesigned, necessitating a wage incre¬ 
ment for the Indian Headmasters, by order of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, in all the Central Schools. The qualified Indian Head¬ 
masters were redesignated as Principals, and subsequently the 
Tibetan counterpart was designated as the Rector. There was 
no functional change in their duties. 

The majority of the teachers in the Tibetan schools are Indians. 
There were a few Tibetan teachers for the Tibetan language, 
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music and drama at first, and over the years the number of 
young, trained Tibetan teachers has increased, The schools now 
have Tibetan teacliers for Englishj history, mathematics etc. 
at the High School level, as well as a large number of primary 
school teachers and physical training instructors. There are now 
more than 230 Tibetan teachers in the various residential and day 
schools. 

Inspi'crioii Team. Before 1969 a team of educationists visited 
the schools occasionally to inspect and assess the quality of 
teaching and general administration. In 1976 a special inspection 
team was formed, composed of the Secretaries of CTSA and the 
Council for Tibetan Education, and three leading Indian edu¬ 
cationists. The present Inspection Team visited a selection of 
the CTSA schools in 1977-78, besides which the CTE conducts 
periodic inspections on its own behalf. 

Enrollment. The student strength has been on the increase 
over the years. In 1968 the seven residential schools has a total 
of 4,170 students. In 1978 there were only 2,420 students in the 
four remaining residential schools, but there was an increase in 
the number of day schools in the Tibetan settlements and in areas 
with a sizeable Tibetan population. These schools accounted 
for a good number of Tibetan children. 

Teachers’ Training School, Dliaramsala 

In 1964 a group of 30 monks were enrolled for a teachers’ 
training course. Most of them were well versed in Tibetan 
language, literature and religious studies, but they had no formal 
training in the field of teaching. It was then proposed that after 
an intensive teaching course they would be posted to the Tibetan 
schools. The Director of the Training School was Yen. Zemey 
Riapoche, assisted by Mrs Judy Tethong, a Canadian volunteer, 
taught English and the study of educational methods. 

The course was for a period of one year, at the end of which 
certificates were issued by the Council for Tibetan Education. 
The course was repeated for another group of 26 people, who 
completed their training in July, 1967. 

In 1976, a group of 30 young Tibetans who had completed a 
two-year diploma course in teaching (TTC) from the Himachal 
University were given intensive coaching in Tibetan language, 
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literature and history, and then this programme was wound up. 
The project was sponsored by Swiss Aid to Tibetans. 

Tibetan Children’s Educational Fund: 

In the beginning, the efforts of the Council for Tibetan Edu¬ 
cation were directed towards children who were born in Tibet 
and came to India as inlants or youngsters. In more recent years 
the need to assist the Tibetan children born to their refugee 
parents living in India, Nepal, Bhutan and elsewhere arose. 
The majority are now receiving basic education, although there 
are still more than 1,500 (aged 6-12 years) who have so far had 
no schooling. These are mostly the children of Tibetans living 
in remote or isolated border areas of the Himalayas, likeLahual, 
Spiti Musta, Assam, Ladakh etc. These people can scarcely earn 
their livelihood and are quite unable to do anything about edu¬ 
cating their children. 

The main problem has been the limited scope of the Indian 
Government’s assistance in the Tibetan Educational programme, 
which for a long time did not extend to India-born children of 
Tibetan refugee parents. However, since a year ago the resi¬ 
dential facility has been extended to anyTibetan children whose 
parents can pay Rs. 105 per month per child, while the Indian 
Government makes for the rest of the school fees. 

In view of this difficulty, and the impracticability of establi¬ 
shing schools in outlying areas, it was decided that as many 
children as possible should be sent to the residential schools in 
Mussoorie, Simla, Darjeeling and Dalhousie. It has been esti¬ 
mated that the actual per capital expenditure in a residential 
school amounts to Rs. 220 per month per child. This has been 
reduced to Rs. 105 by the Government of India. 

Naturally, parents w'ho can afford to pay all or part of this 
fee can take the first opportunity of sending their children to 
these schools. But the Councirs chief concern is for the large 
number of children whose parents cannot pay anything at all. 

The Council would require Rs. 150,000 to Rs. 1,800,000 per 
year (approximately $18,750 to 220,000) for the education of 
more than 1,500 children, Since the CounciTs activities are many 
and their resources limited, the need for regular assistance was 
and is necessary. 
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Ill the latter half of 1976, the Tibetan Children’s Educational 
Fund (TCEF) was launched. TCEF has the following categories 
of membership: 

Sponsors $100 per year 

Donors' $50 per year 

Supporters $20 per year. 

The TCEF also welcomes patrons who are able to contribute 
at least $1,000 per year. All these would then be used for the 
educational expenses of the Tibetan refugee children who arc 
studying and will study in Tibetan residential schools without 
any financial assistance from CTSA or any other agency. 

1976; 91 Tibetan children were admitted into the Central 
Tibetan Schools (CTS) through the Council, 57 children through 
SCF part sponsorship, 174 children through TCV, Dhararasala, 
and 211 children through their parents, 

1977: 122 children were admitted into CTS, through the 
Council, 103 children through TCV, and 247 through their 
parents, 

1978:11 children were admitted to the residential schools 
through the Council, 25 children through the Government 
of India, 3 children through Tibetan Friendship Group of 
Australia, 10 children through Tibetan Development Foundation 
of Holland, 30 children through IM Sweden, 25 children 
through SCF, UK and 147 children through their parents. 

1979: In this year, 271 Tibetan children were admitted into the 
Central Tibetan Schools and out of this, full or supplementary 
fee for 7 children are being met by the Council with the kind 
assistance from individual donors; 19, 20 each, 10 and 9 chil¬ 
dren were sponsored by the Government of India, the Tibetan 
Youth Association of Europe, Miss A.M. Tigerstedt of Sweden, 
“Enfants de F Universe” (Children of the World) France and 
Mr. P. Summers of England respectively. 

The TCEF now has about 1,256 children in the residential 
schools. In the first half of 1978, a sum of Rs. 21,294.07 was 
received from the above sources, the largest amount from the 
parents themselves who were able to pay full a or part of the 
fees for their children’s education. Interestingly, the TCEF 
has six UN staff members from Geneva sponsoring Tibetan 


children. 

The fund will have an increasing amount of work in the years 
to come, particularly as the number of India born children is on 
the increase. The Council’s main work is to find the means to 
provide an education for the children of those Tibetan refugees 
who are unable to afford any educational expenses, This will 
of necessity go on until the Tibetan exiles become self-suppor¬ 
ting; also until the solution is found to the Question of Tibet. 

The geneioiis help from abroad, through organisations like 
SCF, IM Sweden and the Tibetan Friendship Groups, has done 
much to help the TCEF Campaign. The most encouraging help 
has come from the Indian Government, which sponsors 25 
children every year under this programme. In the final analysis, 
the response of the Tibetans themselves and their willingnes,s 
to sacrifice a little for the education of their children will deter¬ 
mine the ultimate success of the Tibetan Children’s Educational 
Fund Campaign. 

Tibetan Educational Printing Press 

Accordingly, the Tibetan Educational Printing Press was set 
up in Lower Dharamsala as a publications division for these 
text books. The Council for Tibetan Education bought the 
machinery and trained the personnel for the printing press. 
In 1962 the Press was functioning independently with the Council 
playing only an advisory role and backing it up financially. 
By 1966 it was a totally autonomous organisation. 

Since its inception, the printing press has brought out all 
the Tibetan text books for the Tibetan schools in India, Nepal, 
and abroad. It also undertakes publicity works in Tibetan from 
individuals and organisations. 

Tibetan Central School, Mussooric: 

The Tibetan School at Mussoorie was the first to be estab¬ 
lished, in 1960, and was taken over by CTSA in 1961. In its 
crucial stages, it was ably guided by Mr, Jigme Taring, the former 
Director of the Council for Tibetan Education. 

The school has resident students divided into two boys’ and 
two girls’homses, like most of the Tibetan residential schools. 
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There are many Tibetan students who attend the school as day 
scholars from the neighbouring Homes Foundation. In 1968, 
for example, the school had 987 students, nearly halt of whom 
came from the Tibetan Homes Foundation. The school is pro¬ 
bably the most well-established of all Tibetan schools, with good 
facilities for the all-round development of the children. It boasts 
of splenid records both in the class-room and sportstield. 

Ill 1969, the school sent its first batch of Tibetan students 
for the All India Higher Secondary Examination. The results 
were 100 % success rate and all eight students were awarded merit 
scholarships by CTSA to continue their studies. Since then, 
the school has sent nine batches of students to sit for these 
examinations, and the number of candidates is steadily increa¬ 
sing. Presently, there are 974 students in the school and Mr. 
Riipten Chazotsang is the Rector who succeeded Mr. Taring 
on the latter’s retirement. 

Tibetan Central School, Darjeeling: 

This school was founded in 1961, with 50 students and Mr. 
T. Lhawang was the Principal. It began on the North Bengal 
Mounted Rifles building site (NBMR), in two old buildings 
which date back to the days of the British rule, when one of them 
was a horse stable. These buildings were later pulled down, 
and the small school campus now has three buildings, two of 
them constructed during the Principalship of Mr, Lhawang, 
The third building, a three-storeyed concrete structure, was 
completed only in 1976. 

The Tibetan school at Darjeeling has maintained a fine aca¬ 
demic record. In 1971 the first batch of 10 students appeared for 
the All India Higher Secondary Examinations: 9 scored first 
division while the tenthjustmissedby a few points. Among them 
were 4 girls who did extremely well. This entire batch received 
scholarships to continue their college studies. The academic 
results reached an all-time record when, in 1973, S.P.D. 
Lhawon, aTibetan boy, was ranked in the All India Merit List 
ofthe first ten students in the country. 

In 1976 there were 663 students, nearly half of whom were 

day scholars, as the Darjeeling area has a large number of resi¬ 
dent Tibetans. 


In the inid-1960-s the school had two small playgrounds but 
extension ofthe buildings has unfortunately taken up this space 

The present Rector is Mr, Jamchen Rinpoche, and there are 
759 .students in the school. 

Tibetan Central School, Simla: 

The school was foimded in 1962 and handed over to CTSA, 
The initial aim was to raise the student strength to 500, but in 
1968 it fell short by 100 students, and in 1976 there were only 
334, graded from Class I to XL The first batch of students com¬ 
pleted their AIHS examinations in December, 1973, and since 
then five successive batches of students have taken their school 
finals. The results have shown a definite upward trend in the 
past few years. 

The school at Simla is one of the four remaining residential 
schools, it has a staff strength of 41, consisting of both teaching 
and non-teaching staff. Acharya Lama Dawa Choedak is the 
pre.scnt Rector and tiiere are 375 students in the school. 

Tibetan Central School, Dalbousic; 

This Tibetan school was founded in May, 1963. The three 
schools at Mussoorie, Simla and Darjeeling were unable to take 
in any more students and, with the increasing number of Tibetan 
children at the two transit schools in Dharamsala, the need was 
felt tor a fourth residential school. The school was intended to 
have 1,000 students but in 1968 there were only 792. 

The school was very ably guided by Yen. Samdhoiig 
Rinpoche, a well-known scholar and educationlist. Yen. 
Yeshi Tseteii is the present Rector and there are 562 students 
in the school. 

The first batch of students appeared for the AI.HS examinations 
in 1972 and since then many successive batches have passed the 
txaniiiuUion. The school’s performance has been better in the 
liek' of sports than academic study. Many students from 
Dalhoiisie have di.stinguished themselves at the inter-school 
and District level competitive games and athletics, and some 
have even represented the State. 
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Tibetan Central Day Schools: 


In the initial stages of the Tibetan settlements, the settlers 
themselves started temporary day schools, where their children 
could receive at least some sort of an education. The camp ad¬ 
ministrator and volunteers of the settlements maintained these 
schools on a short term basis. As a result of the untiring efforts 
of the Council for Tibetan Education, the Tibetan Schools 
Society (now called the Central Tibetan Schools Administration) 
CTSA, stepped in, and a couple of Tibetan settlement schools 
were taken into its day school programme. This meant that 
regular classes were held, a school building was provided, the 
annual expenses for these day schools were met and the ap¬ 
pointment of Principals/EIeadmasters, teaching and non-teaching 
staff members and the supply of text-books and other stationery 
were handled by CTSA, 


The students are given an allowance of 35 paise each per day 
for mid-day meal. The Central Relief Committee also provides 
biilgar wheat, vegetable oil and milk powder occasionally. 

The syllabus, text-books, medium of instruction and salary 
of the staff members in these schools are the same as those of the 
residential Central Tibetan Schools. The main difference is 
that there are no libetan Rectors in these day schools; instead, 
the supervisory work is carried out by an Indian Principal or a 
Headmaster. The Tibetan settlement Officer and the Parent/ 
Teacher Association (set up in most of the schools) have a say 
in the administration of these schools. 

The settlement day schools have not as yet caught up with the 
standard of education set down by the residential Central Tibetan 
Schools. The main reason is that the students are mostly engaged 
m assisting their parents in manual work and the parents are 
reluctant to let their children pursue studies at the expense of 
their day-to-day living; moreover, there has been a lack of effi¬ 
cient teachers in the past. So far none of the settlement day school 
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alter completing the All India Higher Secondary Examination, 
or the present “lO-i-2-1-3” system of examination. On account 
of the lack of proper educational facilities in these schools, the 
m elligent senior students are sent to residential Central Tibetan 
Schools to complete their studies up to Higher Secondary, or 


Class XII under the present system. 

By 1968, there were a total of fifteen day school in various 
Tibetan refugee settlements. In 1979, the number of day schools 
indifferent settlements increased to 28. This is apart from the 
four residential schools and fourteen Tibetan Refugee Schools 
managed independently by the Tibetan administration, 
i 

I Tibetan Refugee Schools in Bhutan 

; By the late 1960’s there were a number of Tibetan settlements 

‘ in Bhutan, but no schooling facilities for the children of the 

settlers. However, primary schools were started in the early 
1970’s, with aid from some international agencies and the Royal 
Government of Bhutan. It had been providing stipends of Rs. 100 
per month to the settlement schools in Jimenang, Khasaka, 
Lhongtso, Bhorkarnang, Bhumthang and Karche. The total 
number of students in these schools was about 300, and the 
teachers were sent by the Council for Tibetan Education. 

The future prospects of these schools became uncertain from 
1974 onward, when the Government of Bhutan falsely accused 
some Tibetan refugees, including the Dalai Lama’s representa¬ 
tive, of hatching a “secret plot” against the Bhutanese Govern¬ 
ment. From the very beginning, the Tibetan administration tried 
' to settle the problems through peaceful and just means so as to 

restore the age-old harmonious relationship between the Tibetans 
and the Bhutanese. 

At present the schools are still functioning, with classes up to 
grade V. As they are only primary schools, whenever parents 
can afford it they send their children from Bhutan to India to be 
educated. 

Central Schools for Tibetans, Kurseong: 

Kurseong is a small town in the Darjeeling district where a 
good number of Tibetan refugees are living. Although there 
is a residential Central Tibetan School in Darjeeli ng, it is difficult 
' for the Tibetan refugees of Kurseong to send their children 

there, from a distance of twenty kilometers. In Kurseong sub¬ 
division, there is no Tibetan school, but the refugees want their 
children to learn the Tibetan language and literature as well as 
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receiving a modern education. So tlic Tibelaiis, wlio ;uv mostly 
engaged in petty bii,sinc,s,<{ and inamial laboiii', have appi-oached 
different aid agencie.sincludingtheCouiicil lor Tibetan ITlueatiun 
for financial as.fistance to start a Tibetan .scfiooi in Iviirsconi’. 
Accordingly, a small primary school was stalled in the mitl- 
1960’s by the Kurseoiig Tibetans themselves. 

After repeated appeals from theCouncil for Tibetan ikiiicalion, 
the overall charge of running Kurscong Tibetan Triinary Scliool 
was taken over by the Central Tibetan Schools Admini.stration 
in 1972. Since the school was taken into the ( TSA's day schuul 
programme, all facilities have heon tlie same as iho.se ol' the other 
Central Tibetan day .schools. Besides a Headmaster, the C I SA 
has appointed teaching and non-teachiiig stall' in tins .school. 

There are about 150 students, with the highest ('i:iH.s being Vil 1, 

The syllabus and the text-books arc the same a.s in the other 
Central Tibetan Schools, with the medium urinsLi'nction being 
English. There were no boarding facilities, which caused diili- 
culties for those students coming IVom other places to study; 
therefore, a small dormitory was established by the Tareiit/ 

Teacher Association along with the local Tibetan refugees, anti 
the parents themselves paid a small monthly contribution. A few 
orphan students who have nobody to look after them arc given 
freeboard, 

Central School for Tibetaii.s, Sonada; 

Sonadais another town situated within Darjeeling district, ten 
kilometers away from Darjeeling itself. I n Sonada town, there 
are few Tibetan refugee,s, as the majority live in a Tibetan 
Refugee Co-operative Collective Farming Society, situated out¬ 
side the town. So the school was started in this farming society in 
the mid-1960’s, with some assistance from different aid agencies. 

In 1975, the school was taken over by CT.SA under its day 
school programme and all provisioms were the .same as the other 
Central Tibetan day schools. Tlie school luis about 200 .students, | 
with Classes from 1 to VUI, There is u Headmaster with .overall f 
charge of the academic side as well as the school’s administra- ; j 
tion, The Parent Teachers Association of the sdiool, set up in n 
most of the Central libetaii Schools, has also .started boarding 
facilities, with the monthly contribution of the interested local ; 


ribetans. The hoarding iacilitics arc especially useful for tho.se 
.students whose homes arc very far from the school. Very poor 
:ind orphaned students are given free board. 

Cicntral Scliool for Tibetiius, Ghooni: 

Ghoom is a small town six kilometers from Darjeeling, with 
four BiKklhist monasteric.s. The Tibetan refugees who live there 
I deal in secoiid-liaiKl clothes, or are engaged in manual labour. 

I With conli-ibutioiis from the interested localTibetansand a little 

I aid Irom outside, a small I'ibetaii primary school wa.s started 

j in .Sakya Guru Monastery, Glioom. The Council for Tibetan 

I I'.dLicalioii had been trying to bring all Tibetan schools under the 

I iiupeiwision ol the Central Tibetan Schools Administration 

I and, in 1976, (ISA took on the full responsibility of running this 

j school under its day school programme. Since then, the school 

1 has been receiving the same lacilities as the other Central Tibetan 

day schools. 

^ There are about 1 ()() stiidente, with the highest Class being V. 

1 he Parent/1 cueher.s Assiteiatimi .started a small boarding hou.se 
with monthly contributions from the parents of the students who 
are uviiiling themselves of the boarding hicilitics. 

Central School for Tibetans, Mirik: 

^ Mirik is also within the Darjeeling district, but about fifty 
kilometers away Irom the town. A Icw ’Fibctan refugees are living 
there, relying on small ’libetan restaurants and shops to earn 
their livelihood. These people id,so felt the lack of a Tibetan 
.school in their area, so on tlicir own initiative they started a 
small Tibetan school in the lute 1960’s, 

In 1976 the school was taken over liy tlie Central Tibetan 
Schools Administration under its day school pia)grainrae; a few 
teacliers were appointed and, instead of a Headmaster, this 
school has a teaelier-in-eharge. At Mirik day scliool, the syl- 
labu.s and medium of instruction are the same as other central 
Tibetan day schools, with free provi.sion of text book.s and other 
stationery. At present there arc only 57 students, witli classes 
from 1 to Vlil. Since Mirik is developing into a mini tourist 
spot, largely on account of its beautiful, artificial lake, there 
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is every chance of an increasing number of Tibetan refugees 
coming to the area to earn their living from the tourist trade. 

In the light of this, it is important to develop the present Tibetan 
school in this town. 

Central School for Tibetans, Solan; 

Solan is in Himachal Pradesh State, close to Simla and is 
the home of a small Tibetan Refugee Bonpo Settlement The 
need for a Tibetan school was felt, and initially temporary classes 
were held, teaching Tibetan only. Then, in 1975, the CTSA 
took the fuel charge of the school, so that it now is in the same 
position as the other day schools in the CTSA scheme, There 
are 64 students in the school. 

Central School for Tibetans, Kharapatlier, Simla: 

A few miles away from Chota Simla, there is a place called 
Kharapather, where some Tibetan refugee families live. The 
distance from Simla made it difficult for these people to send 
their children to the Tibetan residential school there. In addition, 
these people are not properly settled themselves, so it was thought 
an urgent need to at least establish a settled school for the 
children. Owing to the constant efforts of the Council for Tibetan 
Education, this school was taken over by CTSA in time. Khara- f 
pather school is a primary school, with class V being the highest 
and at present has 67 pupils. The syllabus and other facilities 
accord with the rest of the CTSA-run day schools. 

Tibetan Refugee Day School, Bir; 

In 1965 an industrial project, called the Tibetan Industrial 
Rehabilitation Society (TIRS), was started to absorb Tibetan 
refugees in light industrial work and at the same time provide 
them with a basic technical know-how. TIRS also started a .[ 
couple of branch centres where Tibetan refugee day schools were i 
established. One of these is the day school at Bir. Although 
not directly under CTSA, it receives a grant-in-aid from this ; j 
body. The primary school at Bir has classes up to V and has 74 i 

pupils at present. The syllabus and text books are the same as I 

those used in the CTSA schools. ! 


Tibetan Refugee School, Kamrao: 

Kamrao is also one branch of TIRS, which set up the day 
school here in 1968, This is also a primary school with classes 
from I to V, and has a total of 65 pupils. CTSA gives the school 
a grant-in-aid; the syllabus and text books accord with those at 
Bir and therefore with the standards of CTSA schools. 

S.F.F. Higher Secondary School, Chakrata: 

^ This school was set up by Tibetan army personnel at Chakrata 
in Dehra Dun, for their children. It is an autonomous institution 
with an Indian Principal, who has full responsibility for the 
academic side and administration of the school. Apart from an 
annual grant-in-aid from CTSA, the expenditure of the school 
is borne by the Array Headquarters, Establishment 22, with 
a monthly contribution from the men themselves. 

As the school is a higher secondary, the top class is X. The 
school has 374 students; the syllabus and text books are similar 
to the Central Tibetan Schools, as this school is also affiliated 
to the Delhi Secondary Board of Education. 

Tibetan Refugee Settlement Day School, Kewsing, Sikkim: 

Kewsing is in South Sikkim and has a small tea estate. Tibetan 
refugees came to settle here, working in the tea plantation, and 
soon felt the need to educate their children, So they started a 
school in 1972, which has classes I to V and 111 pupils at present. 
The management of this school is yet to be assumed by the 
CTSA. In the meantime, the Council for Tibetan Education 
provides Tibetan text books free and assists in other ways, 
such as deputing teachers who are then paid by the settlers them¬ 
selves. The settlers also manage the school, with a little finan¬ 
cial assistance from the State Government. 

Central School for Tibetans, Kalinipong: 

The Tibetan school at Kalimpong had a humble beginning in 
1960, when it was started by the Tibetan refugees living there, 
la the course of time, the school was plagued with financial 
difficulties, and the Council for Tibetan Education stepped in 
to assist. 
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A large wool godowii was rented for the school in the Jag- 
diiamba building. The Principal of the school was Mr. Phala. 
In 1964 the CTSA took over-all charge of the school and, by 
1968, there were 802 students coming liora different parts of 
India, By then, the Principal of the school was Mr. T. Lhawang, 
who was also Principal of the Central Tibetan School at 
Darjeeling. 

In 1972 the Kalimpong Residential Tibetan School was 
closed down by CTSA, mainly because of financial problems, 
and the students were absorbed in other Central Tibetan Schools 
in India. 

Since then, a much smaller day school on the lines of other 
settlement schools has been in existence, The school had 356 
students in 1976, most of them living with their parents in 
Kalimpong town, 

A special feature of the Kalimpong school is the hostel facility 
provided for the poor and very needy Tibetan children. This 
ho.stel was begun on the initiative of the Parent Teachers Asso¬ 
ciation and originally run by the Tibetan teacher. Yen. Rinchen 
Sangpo, The monthly expenses are borne by the parents of the 
children staying there, and the hostel runs literally on a shoe¬ 
string budget. 

As Darjeeling Central Tibetan School has better facilities, 
all the senior students are transferred from Kalimpong to 
Darjeeling. There have been no Tibetan students sitting the All 
India Higher Secondary Examinations directly from Kalimpong 
day school. Presently there are 448 students in the school. ' 

Eiichey School, Gangtok, Sikkim: 

In the early 1960’s when the Tibetans first arrived in Sikkim, 
about 150 oftheir children were admitted to the Enchey School, 
run by the Sikkimese Government on public school lines. Their 
expenses were borne by the Special Relief Committee set up 
for Tibetan refugees, There was another Tibetan school at 
Changpani which received a grant-in-aid from CTSA, and was 
largely operated by the Sikkimese authorities. However, in the 
early 1970’s, the Enchey School was devoted exclusively to the 
Tibetan children. It still received aid from the Sikkimese Govern¬ 
ment and, in 1979, had more than 323 students, studying up to 


High School level, The school has about 50 staff members, be¬ 
sides a Principal and a Headmaster. 

T Central Tibetan School, Kollegal, Karnataka State: 

Kollegal is one of the Tibetan refugee settlements in South 
India, consisting of about 22 villages. In 1976 a day school 
’ was started for the children of the settlers, with assistance from 
i; the agency MYRADA. Like most of the Tibetan refugee set- 
^ tiement schools, the management of this school was taken ovei' 
by CTSA ; in this particular case, CTSA assumed responsibility 
in January, 1978. Accordingly, the school began to receive the 
same facilities as the other Central Tibetan Schools in the day 
school scheme. 

The Kollegal school has classes up to VIH, and a student body 
of 497 coming from the 22 villages. The medium of instruction 
is English, as the school follows the same syllabus prescribed 
by the Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi. 

The academic and administrative supervision of the school 
are shouldered by a Headmaster appointed by CTSA. In 1977, 
a Parent Teachers Association was formed, and has been active 
since 1978. 

» Centra! Tibetans School, Chokur, Karnataka State: 

■ij 

Chokur Tibetan refugee settlement is in South India, set up 
in the early 1974. A Tibetan refugee primary school was started 
in 1975 in this small settlement, with the assistance of 
MYRADA. In 1978, CTSA took ove^all charge of the school 
maintenance under its day school programme, 
j ■ 79 students are currently studying in the school, from class I 

to IV. A Headmaster appointed by CTSA looks after the 
i- academic and administration aspects of the school, which 

shares the common CTSA syllabus, text books and general 
conditions. 

Tibetan Refugee Schools in Nepal: 

After the great exodus of 1959, many Tibetan refugees settled 
in Nepal, so there have been Tibetan schools there from 1963 
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onwards. By 1968 there were six Tibetan day schools in Nepal 
with 533 pupils studying up to class VIII. There has been no 
noticeable rise in the number of students since, although one 
more school has been added in the last ten years. 

The Tibetan schools in Nepal are at Jawalakhel, Swayambu, 
Tashi Ling Tibetan Settlement, Tashi Phalkiel (Pokhara), Solo 
Khumbu, Sharaey Wangpliel and Dhorpatan. 

These Tibetan schools were set up with the help of various 
voluntary organisations, while the over-all administration 
remained in the hands of the Nepal International Refugee Re¬ 
lief Committee (NITRRC). The main agencies which assisted 
the schools are Swiss Aid for Technical Assistance (SATA), 
Nepal Red Cross, United Nations High Commission for Refugees 
(UNHCR) and IM, Sweden. 

Since 1968, some of the schools have registered themselves 
with the Nepalese Government’s Board of Education. The 
syllabus and curriculum were therefore adapted to accord with 
the Nepal High School Examination, as all these schools had been 
nationalised by the Government of Nepal. Thus, the Tibetan 
language is only being taught outside the school routine, and 
to facilitate this Tibetan teachers for all the schools were sent 
by the Council for Tibetan Education. 

Tibetan Refugee School, Solo Khumbu: 

This school was started in 1962 with assistance from the Swiss 
Government. The school now has about 16G pupils, with a 
Headmaster who is in charge of the academic side and adminis¬ 
tration of the school. The students are taught Nepali, English, 
mathematics, geography and social studies. The senior-most 
class is X. 

Tibetan Refugee School, Jawalakhel: 

In 1961, a house was rented for 7 refugee children as a school 
with the aid of UNHCR. By 1967 new school buildings had been 
completed and 86 children were studying under 5 teachers 

The school received aid from UNHCR, Norwegian Refugee 
Council, and NITRRC. The Tibetans in the settlement coiitri- 
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buted by organising a committee for the school administration, 
and the parents paid Rs. 1.50 per child to meet the stationery 
and other minor expenses. The staff salaries were paid by SATA. 
The school was registered with the Nepalese Board of Educa¬ 
tion in 1967. 

By the end of 1979, there were 176 pupils, with a Headmaster 
and other teachers to assist him. The senior-most class is VII. 

Tibetan Refugee School, Tashi Phalkiel, Pokhara: 

This school was started with 83 pupils in 1965 but, by 1968, 
there were 139 students; now the number has risen to about 
150 students. The curriculum is the same as the other Tibetan 
schools in Nepal, but here the senior students are taught car¬ 
pentary in addition to their academic subjects. This school is 
helped by NITRRC, UNHCR, and the Nepal Red Cross. 

Tibetan Refugee School, Dhorpatan: 

The DhorpatanjTibetan refugee school was started in 1961 
with aid from the Nepal Red Cross, SATA and. NITRRC. 
By 1968, there were 24 students, but there has been a decrease 
in the number of students over the years, as many Tibetan re¬ 
fugees moved to other handicraft centres. 

Tibetan Refugee School, Tashi Ling, Pokhara: 

This school was started in 1965 by the Nepal Red Cross and 
UNHCR. In 1968, there were 115 students; the number of stu¬ 
dents in this school also decreased as many left with their parents 
to go to other handicraft centres, or to study in other schools. 
The school has been registered with the Nepalese Board of 
Education. From 1966 onwards, the school children received 
a free mid-day meal, donated by such agencies as Save the 
Children’s Fund, UK but the number of the students did not 
increase. Presently, there are about 100 students. 

Tibetan Refugee School, Shamey Wangphel, Rasowa: 

In 1968, this school was started in a temporary bamboo hut 
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with a Tibetan teacher sent by the Council for Tibetan Edu¬ 
cation. The school now has about 42 pupils and the course ot 
study is the same as that of the other Tibetan refugee schools 
in Nepal, 

Tibetan Refugee School, Swayanibu: 

This school was begun later, to cater for the growing number 
of Tibetan refugees settled around this holy place. Thei’C are 
also handicraft centres nearby with a sizeable number of Tibetan 
refugees employed in them. Altogether there are some 100 stu¬ 
dents in this school, which has the same course of studies as the 
other schools. 

Central School for Tibetans, Bylakuppe; 

In April, 1961 bamboo huts at camps 1, II and IV of Lugsung 
Samdupling Tibetan Settlement Bylakuppe, served as schools 
for the children of the settlers. In June, 1962 these schools were 
taken over by CTSA. After that, the main school was located 
at camp I. and it had three branches one between, Camp 11 and 
IV, and one each at Camps V and VI. All the schools provided 
the children with a mid-day meal. 

In 1962 there were 160 children studying in the four school 
branches with 9 teachers, following the same curriculum as all 
the Central Tibetan Schools under CTSA and affiliated to Central 
Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi. CTSA bears all the 
running expenses and appoints the teaching and non-teaching 
staff members. Now the school has 1178 students studying from 
classes I to XI and 43 teachers. The Principal of the school i.s 
the overall in-charge. 

^ The settlers began to think about setting up a school committee 
in 1974, although in fact this was not accomplished until 1976. 
Then two new bpdies connected with the schooTs administration 
were set up; these were the local Committee for Tibetan Educa¬ 
tion and the Parent/Teachers Association. With the co-operation 
of these Associations and CTSA’s assistance, the schools have 
improved considerably; they are now running well, with a higher 
standard of education than they had previously. 


Clioephclliiig Tibetan Settlement Day School, Miao: 

Choephelling Settlement School, had its beginning in Chaglaiig 
Tibetan Refugee Settlement, in 1966, with the financial help 
provided by the Central Tibetan Schools Administration (CTSA), 
bamboo class-rooms and staff quarters were made, In 1975, 
some left over school materials were shifted to Choephelling and 
on 6th March, 1976, the classes were resumed in temporary 
rooms made by the settlers with their own expenses. The CTSA 
jirovided Rs, 140,000 for the construction of temporary class¬ 
rooms and staff quarters, but this amount was saved for the cons¬ 
truction of permanent school buildings. 

The settlement authorities approached CTSA for additional 
financial assistance for the construction of permanent school 
buildings. The CTSA sanctioned Rs. 274,000 and with a total of 
Rs. 414,000, the settlers constructed 9 rooms for class-rooms 
and Headmaster’s office with 4 toilets. Headmaster’s quarter, 
kitchen and bathroom, staff quarters for single and couples with 
bath rooms. By 1978, all these constructions were completed. 
A school ground with an area of 300x400 feet, was also cons¬ 
tructed. 

The school is under the CTSA’s day school programme and 
thus, bears the expense of the school office and salaries for 
teaching and non-teaching staff. Besides the text books and other 
stationery the students are given 35 paise each, per day for lunch 
allowances. The school has a total of 241 students and 14 teachers 
with one Headmaster for over ail charge. The school follows the 
same syllabus as that of other Central Schools for Tibetans. 

Centra! School for Tibetans, Bliandara: 

In March, 1972, temporary classes were started by the settlers 
in their camps and later, the Council for Tibetan Education asked 
the Central Tibetan Schools Administration (CTSA) New Delhi, 
to take the full charge of the school. 

CTSA has taken the settlement school under its day school 
programme and provided Rs. 1,31,649 for the construction of 
.school building, toilets and arrangement of drinking water 
facilities by digging wells. Later, a proposal for the construction 
of teachers’ quarters, electrification of the school Gompound, 
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gate making and fencing the school premises was submitted to the 
concerned authorities and CTSA sanctioned Rs. 2,55,874, Rs. 
Rs. 27,500 and Rs. 40,982 respectively. 

With the completion of all the constructions, the .school has 
at present, 206 students with classes 1 to VIII. The students are 
given 35 paise per head for daily mid-day meal allowance 
besides, free provision of text books and other stationeries. 
Along with a Headmaster for the over all charge of the school, 
there are 13 teachers and the CTSA bears the full expenses of the 
school. 

Central School for Tibetans, Hunsur, Karnataka State; 

In Karnataka, there are five major Tibetan refugee settlements 
with a day school in each and Hunsur is one of them. 

With the financial help from Mysore Rehabilitation and Deve¬ 
lopment Agency (MYRADA), a day school was started in the 
settlement in early 1970’s. A school building consisting of 24 
rooms with play grounds, was constructed. On 15th March, 
1974, His Holiness the Dalai Lama inaugurated the new building 
of the school. 

Later on, the management of the school was uikcn ovei- by 
Central Tibetan Schools Administration (CTSA), New Delhi, 
under its day school programme. CTSA beai's the entire expenses 
of the school, besides, provision for text books and other sta¬ 
tionery freely. 

The overall responsibility for the school is shouldered by a 
headmaster and there are 14 teachers under him with 380 students 
studying from classes I to VIII. The students are getting 35 paise 
each per day for mid-day meal allowances. Like other Central 
Tibetan Schools, the school is affiliated to Central Board of 
Secondary Education, New Delhi, and follows the syllabus 
prescribed by the Board with English as its medium of instruction. 

Middle School for Tibetans, Ladakh: 

When the refugees arrived in Ladakh in the early I96()’s both 
they and the Tibetan administration were concerned about the 
education of the children, so a day school was started in tents 
in 1964, with about 100 children. They were taught elementary 




nbetaii and Hindi by two Ladakhi teachers. In November, 
966 the Council lor Tibetan Education deputed two teachers 
to Ladakh, to teach the children Tibetan, English, Hindi and 
‘Hhcr subjects. Around that time, the overcrowding of the Camps 
was relieved somewliat when 575 refugees were sent from Ladakh 
to llie settlement in Mimdgod, South India. 

In 1969, the Settlement Officer and school teachers approached 
Oeneral-Officer-Commandiiig of Ladakh Area Army Head- 
tiuarters, to recpiest aid for the construction of class rooms, a 
Nchuo olliceaiKl store-room, The GOC consented to this request, 
.UHl the .settlers worked without pay in the construction, with 
the result that eiglu class rooms, one office and some store- 
n>oins were cimstructcd. This lessened the scliool’s accomnioda- 
ion problem and enabled it to be moved from tents into proper 
biiildmgs. ‘ 


1 here are currently about 400 students, with thirteen teachers, 
the salaries of eight teaciiers arc paid by the State Government 
three are (mid by the Tibetan Children's Village at Dharamsala,’ 
iiiid the settlers niamige to pay tJie other two. His Holiness the 
Dalai l,.ama granted a sum of Rs. 7,000 for the school when he 
visited Leh and,^ with additional rmancial help from TCV, ordi¬ 
nary school uniform were bought and di,stributed. The day 
selioM has now been named “MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR 
liBETANS” and the highc.st class is VIIL From 1974, about 
nty .students tinislicd their eightli grade and, with assistance 
Irom benelactors, seventeen of them liuvc been continuing their 
studies elsewhere in Ladakh or at TCV, 

Wlien the day school started, the medium of instruction was 
Hindi and the syllabus in accordance with the educational 
system ol Jammu A, Kashmir State. Now the medium has been 
changed into English, and the syllabus is similar to the Central 
Tibetan Schools. 


I he maimgemcnt of the day school at Sonam Ling is still 
uiideeided. It began under the control of the State Government; 
subsequently, Central Tibetan Schools Administration CTSA* 
New Delhi, wu.s requested to take charge of it, but declined to 
do so, although they did send the school some grants-in-aid. 
Ihe Ilbetan Children’.s Village TCV, at Dharamsala was tlien 
requested to take responsibility for the school, TCV is its main 
source of aid in every field, and it is expected that TCV will take 




full charge of the running of the school in due course and make 
the school as good as TCV itself, 

The school has a primary wing in Agling area, with five 
nursery schools in different settlement Camps. Although various 
aid agencies were approached for financial help with these nursery 
schools, there has been little in the way of positive results. It 
is again TCV which has taken on the responsibility for running 
these schools, and under their management, many improvements 
are being made. 

Central School for Tibetans, Bomdila: 

The settlers in Ariinachal Piadesh have started a temporary 
day school and iater on with the request from the Tibetan authori¬ 
ties, Central Tibetan Schools Administration (CTSA) New Delhi 
have taken over the charge of the school under its day school 
programme. 

In 1976, the Director of the Council for Tibetan Education 
and the Secretary of CTSA, visited the settlement and the Secre¬ 
tary sanctioned Rs. 2,00,000 for tlie construction of class rooms 
and staff quarters. But this amount was insufficient and another 
plan was submitted for additional sanction. The CTSA sanc¬ 
tioned a total amount of Rs. 4,29,260 and with it. 8 class rooms 
and 8 staff quarters were constructed. 

Tibetan Refugee Day School, Majnu-Ka-Tilla, Dellii: 

The Tibeta Refugee Day School at Majnu-la-Tilla, was 
tarn 00 6 July 1974, by the refugees themselves. But it was 
d Ihcult for the Tibelaus to run the school as their only source 
of II tome was petty seasonal business, later on. Swiss Aid to 
Tibetans and the Tibetan Children’s Village Dharamsala 
gave some Inaiiciai help. Presently, the school gels only a tea- 
chei s salary from Swiss Aid to Tibetans. 

From December 1977 onwards, the school received Grant-in- 
A tan Central Tibetan Schools Admimstration (CTSA 

the saLy oTL'e H' 11“*' * 

f TSi ^ and two elementary teachers tile 

CTSA provides text-books and a ntid-da, nteal allow of 35 
Pti'se per working day for exh student. 
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with^fivlT from Kindergarten to class VI 

heln nf Headmaster to run the school with the 

Dalai Lmnr T of H.H. the 

ship of r ‘‘ Committee under the chairman- 

P the Dalai Lama’s Representative. 

Tibetan Refugee Day School, Manali: 

In Manali, there are some Tibetan refugees either doing petty 
through coolie work. The 
of the r' ° •>“"8 0“' of Ihe prime concern 

set up by the CTE m June, 1978. where basic education is aiven 
n .111 the subjects taught in other Central Schools for Tibeans 
fhe school ,s not under CTSA, but it is expected tlmt CTSA 
wi provide at least a mid-day meal allowance for the students 
very soon. 

Presently, there are 80 students studying from kindergarten to 
c ciss 111 with four teachers. The Headmaster is assisted by the 
eacher Parents Association for the school administration. The 
entire expense of the school including the teachers’ salaries, 
are being borne by the CTE, with the help of sponsors. 

Tibetan Day School, Puruwala: 

Puruwala or Sakya Tibetan Society is one of the Tibetan set¬ 
tlements in Himachal Pradesh, and a day school was started by 
Tibetan Industrial Rehabilitation Society (TIRS) with the ihian- 
cial assistance from different aid agencies. 

The day school is not under CTSA and it provides only 
Grant-in-aid, salary for the three teachers, a mid-day meal 
allowance of 35 paise per working day for each student and 
Rs, 125/- per month for the running expense of the school. 
The school has a total of 48 students studying from kindergarten 
to class V. The school has a teaclier-in-cliarge and has neither 
a headmaster nor a Principal. The school follows the same course 
as that of other Central Schools for Tibetans. 

Tibetan Middle School, Paonta; 

Ill the Tibetan settlements established by Tibetan Industrial 
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Rehabilitation Society (TIRS) there are only primary schools. 
A need for a middle school at Paonta was felt, where the Tibetan 
students from other TIRS settlements can also join in for higher 
school education. 

In June, 1977, TIRS formally opened the present residential 
school at Paonta with six students as boarders and asked other 
TIRS settlements to send their children to Paonta so that TIRS 
could ask some financial help from Central Tibetan Schools 
Administration (CTSA) Mew Delhi. This proposal could not 
succeed and as a result, no financial aid was received from 
CTSA. 

Then TIRS approached Council for Tibetan Education and the 
concerned authorities sought scholarships from voluntary aid 
agencies tor the needy Tibetan refugee children. This venture 
was a success and a hostel, staff quarters, kitchen and store¬ 
rooms were constructed. The most favourable response came 
rom Action in Distress. Its representative in India, Mr. C.J. 
Stocks, visited the Middle School and the hostel along with 
Director ot HRS. The representative agreed to start a sponsor¬ 
ship programme for the school from July, 1980. Under this 
programme, 18 children are to be admitted as boarders till 
they finish their class XI and 30 day scholars with a mid-day 
meal. ^ 


TIRS ofiereil 16 of these spoiisorehips to the CTE and 6 stu¬ 
dents me admitted in September, 1979 with the fees paid by the 
Connell nntil Jnl, 19S0. The school has a total of 71 students 
Mying from kindergarten to class VIU with 6 teachers. With 

.It Paonta wi I become a useful educational centre for theTibetan 

Central School for Tibefaus, Orissa: 

With the arrival of the settlers, temporaryschools were set no 
sm^as te«l» settlers volunteered to 


1 

Donation ACC iJ,).. 

Hiwe of Dmout .. 

Schools AdministrationmTtoo4!teisfthools 
under its day school programme, since then the CTSA had been 
bearing the expenses of the school including provision of free 
stationery and 35 paise per day for each student for raid-day meal 
allowance. As mentioned, a new school building was constructed 
near camp III mainly for class rooms, classes V-X, the school for 
the settlement. For junior students, there are branch school 
buildings constructed in each camp, of course, excluding camp II 
where only few students live and they attend the classes at camp 

The school has now 448 students from classes 1 to X with the 
same subjects and medium of instruction as that of the other 
Central Schools for Tibetans. Be,sides, the school building, 
ibrary and the Principal’s Ofiice are also in camp III. The school 
building was inaugurated by His Holiness the Dalai Lama in 
1978, The school will have 13 more staff quarters as soon as 
CTSA has already sanctioned Rs. 6,84,855/- for this. The school 
has Parents’ and Teachers’ Association and it helps to solve 
the problems that arise. 

Central School for Tibetans, Mainpat; 

In the beginning, the settlement school was held in the open 
air, with a Tibetan volunteer teacher. The State Government 
of Madhya Pradesh, soon contributed to the school with the 
appointment of two Hindi teachers, whose salaries were paid by 
the State Government, Thereafter, the settlers contributed 
a little money to pay a nominal sum of Rs. 25/- per month to the 
Tibetan volunteer teacher. In 1963, the school was taken over 
by CTSA, under its day school programme. OTSA built a new 
school house, together with an office, library and staff quarters. 

The school follows the same syllabus prescribed by the Central 
Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi. In 1970, the school 
building and staff quarters were constructed. The school gets all 
the day school fecilities from CTSA, As the school had accom¬ 
modation problems, 4 class rooms in the main day school pre¬ 
mise and 3 more class rooms in its two branch schools were 
constructed in 1977. The latest addition to the school is a science 
block with some modest facilities. 

As in all the other day schools, the students receive a free mid- 
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day meal allowance of 35 paise each per day along with free 
stationery, Now the school has 286 students studying from 
class 1 to Vni with about thirty teaching staffs including a 
headmaster who is the overall in-charge of the school. 

Tibetan Refugee Day School, Kulw Valley: 

Many of the Tibetan refugees are still living in Kiilu Valley, 
earning their livelihood through road construction works and 
seasonal petty business. Tibetan Children’s Village had been 
helping for the education of their children. 

Ill 1978, a day school was set up for these children and TCV 
had been providing grant to cover room rent of the school, 
stationery to students and salary of the teacher. At present, 
the school has 20 students and class 1 i.s the highest. 

Tibetan Refugee Day School, Pondoli: 

This day school was started in 1973 and is also under grant- 
in-aid from Tibetan Children’s Village There are 27 students and 
two teachers with classes from kindergarten to III, TCV provides 
funds to cover teachers’ salaries, school accommodacioii rent, 
stationery and mid-day meal for students. 

Gangkyi Tibetan Refugee Day School, Dhai'ain.ssila; 

Gangkyi Tibetan day school was started in 1975 with the iissi.s- 
tance from Tibetan Children’s Village. The management of the 
school was taken over by the Council for Tibetan Education 
in 1978. From the very beginning, the school had been getting 
assistance Irom IM Sweden, to cover the running costs and sala¬ 
ries for the two teachers. There are now forty two students in the 
school and classes are kindergarten to 1, 

Tibetan Refugee Day School, Mcleod Ganj, Dliaraiiisala: 

The Tibetan day school at Mcleod Ganj, was started in 
1966, with the financial help from Swiss Aid to Tibetans. At 
that time, the school had 46 students and three stalFs. 

Now the school is completely under the management of 
Tibetan Children’s Village which bears the full expcn.se, 
including free provision of stationery to the students. The stu¬ 


dents are from Mcleod Ganj where many Tibetan refugees are 
living. The school has now 85 students with five staffs and 
class ill is the highe,st, Most of the .students join TcV after 
passing their class ill from the day school. 

Tibetan Refugee Day School, Cliaunfra: 

ClHiintra is in M.in(ii District, in Himachal Pradesh where 
llicrc IS a Tibetan Refugee Settlement With initiation from the 

tiiiy school was started 
in 1979, with linmicial assistance from Central Tibetan Schools 
Adininistratioii, CTSA, New Dollii. But the day school is not 
under the full nian.ageincnt of CTSA and thus, faces the problems 
of shortage of class-rooms, furniture, stalls and quarters Under 
one teacher, there arc at present, M students in the school 
and class HI is the highest. 

Taslii Jong Tilietau Day School, Himachal Pradesh: 

lashi .long is one of the Tibetan settlements set up by TIRS 
ill the early I96fi’s and a day school was started in 1973 for the 
children ol the settlers. The day school is not under the manage¬ 
ment of CTSA but gets grant-in-aid. Presently, there are sixty 
students studying from classes I to V witlionc teacher and a 
helper. The day school follows the same educational pattern as 
that of other'nbctiiii schools in Intliu. 

Central School for Tibetans, Mmulgod: 

With the assistance from MYRADA, the day school in the 
settlement was started on 2nd October, 1969. The authorities 
asked the Central Tibetan Schools Administration (CTSA) 
New Delhi, to take charge of the school under its day school 
programme. 

Under this programme, CTSA hears the whole expense of the 
.school, besides provision of all stationery and 35 paise per day 
for each student for mid-day meal allowance. The school follows 
the syllabus prescribed by Central Board of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation, New Delhi, with English as the medium of instruction. 
The day school comsists of the main and two branch schools 
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with a total of 821 students studying from class I to X. The school 
has an Indian Principal, two headmasters, 26 teachers and six 
office staffs. The Principal takes overall charge of the day school. 
Until later 1977, the two branch day schools were managed by 
the settlement with the assistance received from a Swiss volun¬ 
tary Aid Organization and from 1st December of the year, the 
management of these two schools were also taken over by CTSA 
under its day school programme. The school has now fully deve¬ 
loped class rooms, science block, library, office and separate 
staff quarters. MYRADA has spent a total of Rs. 4,28,513 
for all these. 

Central School for Tibetans, Tezii, Arunaclial Pradesh; 

The day school in Tezu Tibetan settlement was started by the 
settlers on 23rd February, 1965 with about 190 students and 
8 teachers. Later on, the management of the school was taken 
over by Central Tibetan Schools Administration (CTSA) New 
Delhi under its day school programme. 

Ever since the start of the school, it had shortage of accommo¬ 
dations. When the Director of the Council for Tibetan Education 
and the Secretary of CTSA visited the settlement in 1976, the 
matter was brought to their attention. As a result, the CTSA 
sanctioned a sura of Rs. 1,97,000/- for the construction of new 
school buildings and with this amount eight class rooms, one 
general office, headmaster’s office, store-room and a staff-room 
were constructed. In addition to the school block, sufficient 
number of staff quarters of type 1, II & III were also constructed. 

Now the school has a total of 233 students studying from class 
I to VIII. Like all other Central Schools for Tibetans, the school 
IS affiliated to Central Board of Secondary Education. New Delhi 
and follows the syllabus prescribed by the Board with English 
as the medium of instruction. The school has 12 teachers including 
a headmaster, who is the overall incharge of the school. The 
school s Parents & Teachers Association formed in November 
1979, helps the school authorities in the management of the 
school, The school and the students get the same day school 
acmes from Central Tibetan Schools Administration, New 
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Dondubling Settlement Day School, Clement Town, Dehra Dun: 

In the beginning, Dondubling Tibetan Settlement, where the 
day school is called was “Tibetan Nehru Memorial Foundation ” 
Dondubling, a Tibetan name, was given by His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama in November, 1964. 

In 1967, a day school was started by the settlers with ten 
students. Since then, the management of the day school had 
been done by the settlers. It is a Primary School with classes I 
to V and about eighty students are studying in it. Although the 
school is not affiliated to Central Board of Secondary Education 
New Delhi, the students are taught similar subjects prescribed 
by the Board. The day school has only four teachers. 

Central School for Tibetans, Sataun, Himachal Pradesh: 

The school also called Kham Katliok Tibetan Society’s 
Day School, at Sataun in Sirmur District, was started in 1969 
by the settlers with financial assistance from Tibetan Industrial 
Rehabilitation Society (TIRS), The school is still managed by 
TIRS and it gets grant-in-aid, from Central Tibetan Schools 
Administration in the form of a teacher’s salary, mid-day meal 
allowance for each student and Rs. 125/- per month for school 
running expense. 

Now the school has 35 students and two teachers, one as 
Teachers Incharge who teaches all subjects prescribed by the 
Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi in the main 
school and the other in nursery section. The classes are from 
kindergarten to fifth standard. The school has neither a Principal 
nor a headmaster. The teachers Incharge of the school shoulders 
the full responsibility of the academic as well as the adminis¬ 
trative functioning of the school. 

Tibetan Children’s Village, Dharanisala: 

Among the many untold miseries that the Chinese invasi o 
brought on the Tibetan people, one of the most heart breaking 
is the inhuman and unjust sufferings that the children have 
had to bear. Hundreds upon hundreds of them died of hunger, 
cold and disease and many more were rendered homeless and 
turned into orphans. 
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During the past twenty years mucli has been done for our 
children in exile in India, Nepal and Bhutan. Many schools 
and institutions have been set up for their care and odiicalioii. 
However, the little that the Tibetan authorities have achieved 
in the field of child care and education is marred by (he fact 
that the vast majority of the Tibetan children in Tibet have all 
the while been dying of hunger, cold and disease with no one to 
care for them. 

In addition to keeping alive the question of Tibet's inde¬ 
pendence in the international scene, His Holincs.s the Dalai 
Lama was deeply conscious of the importance of and cciually 
concerned about the care and education of the Tibetan 
children, It was therefore not surprising that among His lirst 
activities on arriving in India was to .start a number of schools 
and special institutions that would look after the Tibetan refugee 
childrenand take care of their education. The Tibetan Children’s 
Village (TCV), formerly known as the Nursery for 'Tibetan 
Refugee Children, was among the first of these institntion.s. 
Today it is the largest single autonomous institution looking 
after Tibetan refugee children. It gives priority to orphans and 
semi-orphans after which admission into the Village is made on 


During me past twenty years, the TGV has helped 4326 
children, who came and went through the Village and over 1938 
children who were helped under one of its many projects else¬ 
where in India among the refugee settlements, At present there 
are 1053 children in the TCV, These children will not only re¬ 
ceive the best possible care and education while they are in TCV 
butwillalso behelpedto receive further education and training 
until they are in a position to look after themselves More- 
over the TCT will always te the “HOME” for most of these 
children, a placs where they can go for their holidays while they 
ate studying or working and also a place where many of Iheiii 
pta to return to work on completing their studies. 

Deeply movd by the abject conditions of the fifty-ono orpha¬ 
ned and destitute children brought to Dharamsala fronf the 
teniporatyrefugee camp at Jammu, the late Mrs. Tsering Dolma 
he dder sister of His Holiness the Dalai Lama, at once voiun- 
eied to look after them. It was thus on I 7 tli May 1960 that 
the Nursery for Tibetan Refugee Children came iZ hetg 
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t III a sn'cnt't! laboratory, Miissoorii' 


■; Pompa Dolma recdvos a first class lirsl ccriilicatc 
from the VC of l limacltul Hiiivoisity for hor 
M.A. Hindi oxaiiiiiiatioiis 


With new admissions, the number of children in the Nursery 
increased rapidly. By the end of the years 497 orphas or semi¬ 
orphan refugee children joined the Nursery. Tlicy were invariably 
sick, undernourished and ill-clad. Though the first tasks of the 
Nursery was immediately apparent, but the early years were 
dominated by an acute shortage of everything-lood, clothing, 
accommodation, staff and funds. So it was difficult for the 
Nursery to handle the hundreds of children who came pouring 
in from the various refugee camps. There was a time when over 
120 children slept in a room 20 x 30 feet. 

At first, the Government of India rented Conium House 
for the Nursery (now occupied by the Tibetan Music, Dance 
and Drama Society). But as more children came Conium 
House could no longer accommodate the Nursery the Govern¬ 
ment of India again came forward to help by renting Egerton 
Hall and later Kishore Nlwas, These two buildings were later 
to become the permanent location of the TCV, With funds from 
the Norwegian Refugee Council and His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, Egerton Hall, along with the surrounding 43 acres of 
land, was bought in 1966 and this is where TCV is situated 
today, The hospital and the Handicraft-cum-Vocational Train- 
ing Centre occupies the old Kishore Niwas building which was 
bought with the funds from His Holiness the Dalai Lama and 
the Swiss Aid to Tibetans. 

News about the Nursery for Tibetan Refugee Children had 
by now spread among the international aid agencies and at one 
time or another, the following orgaizations have lendered 
help in various ways: the Service Civil International, the 
Swiss Red Cross, the Swiss Aid to Tibetans, Save the Children 
Fund, UK, the Norwegian Refugee Council, Action 7600 
Children, German Aid to Tibetans, Dutch Aid to Tibetans, 
Tibetan Refugee Aid Society, Canada, Tibetan Children’s Re¬ 
lief Society of Australia and New Zealand, American Emer¬ 
gency Committee for Tibetan Refugees, The Deutsche Wel- 
thungerhilfe, the Catholic Relief Service and the Central Relief 
Committee of India, among others. While some of these orga¬ 
nizations have now wound up their aid programme with the 
TCV, many of them still continue to help and at the same time 
new organizations like SOS Kinderorf International Vienna, 
together with Hermann Gmeiner Fonds, West Germany have 
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come to help. But just as help had started to come in and the 
conditions at the Nursery was showing definite improvement 
witli signs for a brighter future, Mrs. Tsering Dolma succumbed 
to the stress and strain of overwork and died on 21st November 
1964. Her untimely death came as a rude shock to everyone in 
the Nursery, because to the staff membei'S her total dedication 
and her unshakable faith in the work was always a source of 
inspiration in those difficult years, and the children had ins¬ 
tinctively found in her genuine and whole hearted love. His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama, then appointed his younger sister 
Jetsun Pema Gyalpo who had already joined the Nursery as a 
volunteer, to take over the work of her elder sister. Since then, 
Mrs. Pema Gyalpo has directed the Tibetan Children’s Village! 

With the arrival of Mrs. P. Gyalpo, the sponsorship pro¬ 
gramme was initiated in 1964, and although it had a very small 
beginning, the sponsorship programme was later to prove one 
of the most decisive factors in the development of TCV as can 
be seen from the financial information. With a starting total of 
Rs. 15,390/-in 1964, the funds raised through the sponsorship 
programme has risen to Rs. 70,95,264.15 paise by the end of 
1979. 

Then in 1966, with help from Mrs. Eric Muhlmann and her 
friends in Hawaii, the first “Home” was built. This was to 
prove another small beginning with a vast future. The most 
important stage in the development of the TCV came when the 
residential Tibetan schools could not accept any more children. 
Until then the practice had been to feed, clothe and give some 
medical treatment to the sick and under nourished children who 
were brought to the Nursery and then to sent them to one of the 
residential Tibetan schools that had been set up with the help 
of Government of India. By 1965, a total of 1856 children had 
already been sent to these schools. But between 1965 to 1971 
only 311 children could be sent and by 1971, with 789 children 
m i s hands, the Nursery found that it had to change the scope 
of Its work so as to keep older children and also to cater to their 
educational needs. 

The TCV f T’ iito a fully integrated comrannity. 
m Societies Aet of 

0, and It became a full-fledged member of the SOS Kinderdorf 
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International Vienna on 10th January 1972. Since the decision 
to keep older children under its care, was another educational 
responsibility, and accordingly, the TCV decided gradually 
to upgrade its Nursery School to the high school level. In this 
i'c,spcct, the Central Tibetan Schools Administration (CTSA) 
New Delhi, which is an Indian Government undertaking, finan¬ 
cing and supcrvi.sing all Tibetan schools in India, rendered a 
great deal of help. From July 1972 till March 1978, they gave 
grant-in-aid to cover the text-books and stationery expenses 
and the monthly salary for twenty-five teachers. They also sent 
a Headmaster and met his expenses until September 1978. 
Now the TCV manages its own school and meets all the school 
expenses including the teachers salaries through the Children’s 
Sponsorship Funds. 

TCV realised that apart from providing facilities for a purely 
academic field it also had to see to the needs of those children 
who for various reasons could not continue their schooling 
either because they joined school very late or perhaps due to their 
traumatic childhood. Just as TCV was considering this problem, 
it was also seriously reviewing its position of total dependency 
on outside help with the realization that this could have a da¬ 
maging inlluence on both the staff and children, The result 
of the concern for the school drop-outs and the urge to contri- 
Irntc in some way, however small, towards its financial up keep 
was the birth of the Handicraft-cum-Vocational Training 
Centre in October, 1974. 

Within the last few years, the Handicraft-cum-Vocational 
Training Centre has made tremendous progress. The Centre 
was started with three ba,sic objectives: 

1, To olTer job training and employment facilities for those 
children who could not continue with normal school 
education, 

2 , to serve as an instrument for preserving and propagating 
the traditional arts and crafts of Tibet by training young 
people in these fields and 

3, to contribute financially towards the up keep of TCV 
.so that it would be less dependent on outside help. 


Of these the Centre effectively fulfills the first two objectives 
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and by becoming financially sclf-siiilicient it has come a long 
way towards fulfilling the third objective. The Centre is now 
concentrating its efforts on the expansion ofits existing facilities 
so that it can generate enough profit to contribute financially 
towards the running of the TCV. Since its inception, the Handi¬ 
craft Centre has achieved much and fifteen trainees have already 
completed their training and are now earning their own living. 
Some of them have joined their parents while the others are 
working at the Centre. 

Another important landmark in the history of TCV was the 
graduation of the first batch of eighteen student.s in 1978 These 
students completed class X from TCV and joined college in 
Chandigarh, In 1979, another batch of eighteen students also 
completed school and as of now increasing number of children 
will leave school. However, the TCV intends to up grade its 
school once again to the 10+2systcmso that the children will 
spend two more years in school before joining colleges. 

Ever since the first “Home” was opened on 17th May 
1966, the TCV realised the tremendous advantage of look¬ 
ing after orphaned and destitute children in small groups 
with more personal care and attention. Today, there arc 
twenty nine such “Homes” with one more under construction 
All these Homes were donated by various organizations and 
individuals, 


_ Each Horae has about thirty boys ami girls between four to 
Sta years old. They are looked after by foster parents and 
within the hmits ot such a large family, efforts are made to 
create, as far as possible, the atmosphere ofa normal Tibetan 
home so that the children can grow tip in the ,Zst“^ 

2rTid’^''‘V‘'n‘™ “imfdiitiiig about 

Se’M T’ i“‘' ‘ r sp“ial “Baby 

thr ,wlw are brought to the village when 

the mothers die at ehild-birth or soon after and the father ha 
no means of looking after the infants 

has its own school 

with classes from pre-primary stages to class X. TheTCVschool 

M -j of Education NeJ 

Delhi, and follows the syllabus set by them 

JdtrT^ f ® '™"y of former 

«ems who after completing their training in oducata ™d 
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leaching, had come back to work in TCV, They include 
teachers wiio arc trained and experienced in teaching the very 
young children through the Montessori method as well as those 
capable of teaching all tlie subjects taught at every level of the 
school from English and Hindi, to science; mathematics, 
history, geography and so on. 

The teaching of games and spoils and that ol' imparting to the 
children the best and most enduring cultural values and tradi¬ 
tions also constitutes u very important part of the school curri¬ 
culum. The children learn traditional Tibetan folk songs 
and dances, perform historical and other Tibetan plays and 
also leccive regular religious instruction. The close interaction 
that they have with the adult members of the Village who come 
Ironi a wide variety of oecupatioiml backgrounds in Tibet also 
plays an important role in the transmission of the traditional 
values and customs. The obervance of the religious and other 
festivals also helps to acquaint the children, of the rich and 
ancient culture of Tibet. 

Food and Cloihing: Due to financial and other functional 
reasons, the lood lor all the children and staff alike are pre¬ 
pared in a common kitchen, But each Home collects its food 
iiom the common kitchen and the children eat in their own 
Homes. Ihroiigh the years, TCV has made many useful changes 
in the composition of the children’s diet and also the preparation 
and presentation of the food. Needless to say the children’s 
diet has improved tremendously since the early years and with 
tJiat also the health of the children. All the children are given 
two sets of summer clothing and two sets of winter clothing 
ewry yea,r. 'fhis is made at its own .Handicrafl-ciiin-Vocational 
I raining Centre. TCV also makes use of the clothing that it 
receives Irom abroad to supplement the children’s clothing 
needs. 

Dispenswy: The dispensary was built in, 1968 by the Swiss 
Aid to Tibetans and equipped by the Save the Children Fund 
UK., and staffed by the Swiss Red Cross until 1974. Today, 

1CV Dispensary staff includes nurses, ayas and a driver and is 
liilly capable ol looking after the daily health needs of the 
village. For more serious cases, TCV makes use of the Tibetan 
Welfare Delek Hospital where it sponsors six beds to be used by 
any needy children. Whenever necessary, the TCV also makes 
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use of the CMC Hospital, Ludhiana and PGl Hospital Chandi¬ 
garh. 

Admission: The Representatives appointed by the Home 
Affairs, helps the Tibetan Children’s Village in selecting the 
children from the poorest families and it is on their recom¬ 
mendations that the children are admitted. In recent years, 
the TCV has also started|admittlng a limited numberiof children 
whose parents are willing to bear full expenses. This provi- 
vision has been made for those children, whose parents want 
their cnildren to study in a Tibetan school where Tibetan is 
also taught and can get a balanced education. 

Financiaiinfomation: Financially, TCV is entirely dependent 
on the help that it receives from various philanthropic organi- 
sations and individuals from all over the world. Gradually, 
TCV has initiated projects through which it could earn some 
profits to contribute towards its own up keep. The Handicraft 
Centie IS one and now it has started a small poultry and horti¬ 
cultural farm winch It hopes would supply most of its require¬ 
ments eggs, vegetables and so on. 

Tte Tibetan CUldren's Village lias many long term projects 
to help poor and needy children both inside the CliildreiTs Village 
and elsewhere m the refugee settlement camps. Some of major 
projects are ^ 

(a) Nurseries and day schools, 

(b) Old People, 

(c) Educational Reserve Fund and 

(d) “Health Care”, Projects. 

So the donors can specify donations for and one of these 

Since the Children’s Village first started in 1960 the amount 
” ‘k' ™ of in rupees was 45 732 91 Bv 1970 
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I 0 gh UV for Its other projects elsewhere among the 

md Cay Lol 

ond He.,lth Care Projects and help for the eld and inlirm 

llK sharp increase from 1972 onwards, indicale tlie corres' 
pondmg increase in the activities of TCV outside its immediate 
boui ds The sponsorship money received in 1979 covers a total 
ot 28M children, 1013 in TCV and 1791 i„ other areal 
fiigher Eihcaiion & Tmimg: The majority of the children 
teng orphans, serai-orphans or from destitute families TCV 
hos the responsibility lieljiing them until they becomi self- 
supportmg. Overwlielming as the tasks seemed it had to be tack¬ 
led somehow or the other and it was in 1975 that TCV made a 
small, but as time was to prove, most sensible and successful 
beginning by starting what is called the “Educational Reserve 
■und. Over the period of a few years the fund rose to rupees 
lliirty-six lakhs thirty thou,sand four iiundred sixty three & naise 
mnety one (Rs. 36,30,463.91 P.) by oolleeting small miscella. 
Iicotis donations and donations specially sent for the "Fund” 
ami larply by diverting the surplus sponsorship money from the 
Kinderdorf International. 

The TCV is now in a position to give scholarships on the basis 
ol merit for further education through this frind and also to help 
the most needy to get some practical training so that they do not 
sulFor solely on the basis of their inability to attain merit scholar¬ 
ships. 

Under this programme TCV will also include deserving stu¬ 
dents from the other Tibetan schools in addition to those under 
Its direct care. 

Acimik's Outside TCV\ Over and above, thet ask of looking 
aftcj about one thousand children under its care, the TCV 
also helps poor and needy children in other places as well At 
the end of 1979, there were 1687 children receiving help in some 
way or other from the TCV. 

Ladakh: The majority of the children are in Ladakh. There 
are 300 children in the Tibetan SOS Children’s Village at 
Choglamsar, seven kilometers from the capital town of Leli-, 
This Children’s Village was started in .Inly 1975 and it is now 
completely financed by the SOS Kinderdorf International, Vienna 
and the Hermann Gmeiner Ponds, West Germany. Having 
started the Childreii’.s Village in Ladakh, TCV could not leave 
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all the other children totally unaided and through the years its 
involvement has increased to cover all children in Leh ami 2% 
in Jaiigthang by the end of 1979. 

Most of these children come under its nursery and day school 
programme, TCV has set up seven day schools among the ribelan 
refugee camps around Leh. The children are not only taken care 
ot during the day while the parents go out to work but they are 
also fed, clothed and given some education. For the older chil¬ 
dren who attend the middle school, TCV provides them with 
text-books and stationery, pays the salary for most of the teachers 
and helps with the improvement and maintenance of the existing 
facilities as well as building new class rooms and other necessary 
infrastructure, 

, ‘hso filled in a most urgent need by providing tnediciil 

tacilities, not only for the children but also for thcadults, inclu¬ 
ding the local people, A mobile unit of its dispensary pays regu¬ 
lar visits to the remote areas. At the same time TCV also helps 
old and infirm people in Ladakh, The nature of help given will 
be dealt with under the section for old people. 

Tr\r^ School, Ktilu: The greatest iiivolvcincut of 

iCV in this area was when there were several thousand Tibetan 
load-woiiers 111 Kiilii, waiting to be resettled, in 1971, it took 
ovei-a small school that the road-workers had started in 196K 
but could no longer meet the financial burden. TCV also ran day 
scliools m the road-workers camps. It was originally coiiccivcil 

LViT of “raaty 1979, there 

we re (hiee hnndrcd and three children and with no prospect ol' 

to sfi rt “‘7 '■'*'‘‘“‘''‘1 Softools, Suit decided 

to sUiU primary,school ona more permanent basis. 

At present there are two hundred children attending kindei- 

Trv ni,? 7 ^7“" “ “00* or join school at 

““‘f fire children have 
already been admitted m the CST Dalhousie from Patli Kiilil 

fl., saco/s: For many yeaiF the Tct L 

India, where such facilitie did n J oommuinties all over 

facilities were inadequate Somrft 1 ,r 


Village, while others luivc been handed over to the people con¬ 
cerned as soon as they were in n position to manage them by 
themselves though in many cases, the financial help continues. 

Today the TCV runs or helps some thirty nurseries and day 
schools. Ill many cases the extent oflielp only is linaiicial whether 
it is salary for teachers, expense for text-books and stationery 
and general maintenance or stipends for milk and baby food 
or as initial outlay for construction work, Some of the nurseries 
and day schools like those among the road-workers camps in 
Kulu were run on a temporary basis but most of them like 
the day school in Mclcod Ganj, Dhararasala or those in Ladakh 
and the other settlements elsewhere in India are being run on a 
more permanent basis. In all, tlie nursery and day school pro¬ 
ject of the TCV has been one of the most effective ways of helping 
the poor and needy children with a relatively low financial 
involvement. 

Old People: While helping and looking after so many chil¬ 
dren, T’CV has also been able to render a lot of help to many 
old and infirm people. The contact and involvement with them 
was an inevitable outcome ofTCV’s search for involvement with 
poor and needy children. 

While its general policy is to help these old and inllrra people 
by giving monthly stipends and distributing blankets and clo¬ 
thing, it has made exceptions to tlii.s practice by looking after 
some old and iivlirm people at their school in Patli Kuhl and 
in Ladakh where it took over an existing ‘Old People’s .Home’ 
which was in urgent need of proper management and linaiicial 
help. The reason for not wanting to start separate old people’s 
homes is that TCV feels it both financially less expensive and 
also generally more advantageous to let the people remain with 
their family and relatives by giving some financial help. 

Health Cam Centms; like all other refugee camps the con¬ 
ditions of health and sanitation in the Tibetan refugee commu¬ 
nities, despite improvements since the early days, continue to 
remain startlingly poor. To start “Health Care Centre” in as 
many of these refugee camps is one of the more recent projects 
of TCV. It already runs a very useful health care centre, in 
Mcleod Ganj, Dharamsala and also among the Tibetan camps 
in Ladakh. TCV hopes to start more of these much needed 
“Health Care Centres” in the other Tibetan communities where 
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such facilities do not exist or the existing facilities arc not good 
enough. 

Tibetan Homes Foundation, Mussoorie: 

With the experience gained from the establishment in I960 
of the Tibetan Refugee Children’s Nursery, now called the 
Tibetan Children’s Village, in Dharamsala, the need for a proper 
education and up-bringing of the refugee children in an essen¬ 
tially Tibetan atmosphere was seen to be urgent. The road to 
realising such a plan began in N ovember, 1962, with the opening 
of the three Homes in Mussoorie, from the funds provided by 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama. On 23rd April, 1963, the Tibetan 
Homes Foundation, with its first eight Homes, was ollicially 
declared open by His Holiness the Dalai Lama and it was re¬ 
gistered as a Charitable Society under the Societies Registration 
Act XXI of 1860 with a Governing Body of six members and 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama as the Chairman and the following 
members as founder members: 

1. Mrs. Indira Gandhi 

2. Mrs. Suchetra Kripalani 

3. Mrs. Lakshmi N. Meiion 

4. Mrs. Tsering Dolma Yabshi 

5. Mrs. Dechen Dolma Yaptsang 

6 . Mrs, Rinclien Dolma Taring. 

The present Governing Body consists of His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, the Chairman and the following other members: 

President, International Union 
for Child Welfare: President, 
SOS Children’s Village of 
India: Vice-President, SOS 
Kinderdorf International and 

former President, Indian Coun¬ 
cil for Child Welfare. 

Retired Kalon 
Ex-offlcio: 

Director, Council for Tibetan 
Education, Dharamsala. 


1. Mrs. Tara Ali Baig 


2, Mr. W.G. Kundeling 

3. Mr. Thupten Ningee - 


4. Mr, TenyJng Geyche 

5. Mrs. Mady Martyn 

6 . Lt. Gen. R.S. Hoon 

7. Mrs. Penia Gyalpo 

8 . Mrs, Khando 
Chazotsang 


Deputy Kalon 

- Social Worker, Dehra Dun. 

■"* Ex-officio, Secretary-General, 
Indian Red Cross Society. 
Principal, Tibetan Children’s 
Village, Dharamsala. 

General Secretary, Tibetan 
Homes Foundation, Mussoorie, 


Governing Body meetings are held within every 18 months. 
Audited accounts arc circulated not only to the members but to 
all major donors and to the respective Central Ministries in the 
Government of India. 

In 1979, the libetan Homes Foundation at Mussoorie had 
28 Homes with a total of 641 children. In addition, four Homes 
with 107 children were maintained in Dharamsala. Among 641 
children at Mussoorie, 200 were orphans, 160 were semi- orphans 
and the rest belonged to parents who were too poor to look after 
them. 

By the end of March 1971,1002 children had been taken care 
of in the Tibetan Homes Foundation. Of the 600 children who 
were resident at the time in the Homes, 284 were orphans, 158 
.semi-orphans and the remaining 158 belonged to poor road 
worker families. 454 children attended the Central School 
lor Tibetans as day-scholars, a number of older children were 
.sent for vocational training in India and abroad, and some of 
them were married and settled in the settlements. 

By 1977 the Tibetan Homes Foundation was sending yearly 
batches of children out into the world, to pursue further studies 
or undertake vocational training courses. In the period between 
1975 and 1977, 148 Homes children completed their high 
school edueation cither through the Central Tibetan School 
or other private schools, in the same period, about 162 students 
were pursuing a University education in various parts of India 
or undergoing various professional training courses, like 
nursing, Secretarial, Teachens’ Training, Motor Mechanics, 
Carpentry, Carpet Weaving, Traditional Tibetan painting and 
Tibetan Women’s apron weaving. 

Each Home now ha.s twenty-seven children of all ages, both 
boys and girls, looked after by foster parents, As the preset- 





v.uio!i of the Tibetan cultural heritage is of vital importance, 
tlii! diildren enjoy a unique Tibetan atmosphere. They are 
f'^rovided with every necessary security and a sense of belonging 
tiiiic would be found in one’s family. The foster parents are 
assisted by senior children in the running of the Homes, and 
tiiese children help in such chores as washing, cooking, and 
hf)i?se-!ieeping in turns. Each Home has its own kitchen, prayer- 
roem'Ctmi-sitting room, dormitories, dining room, etc. 

Tlio Tibetan Homes Foundation receives aid from organi¬ 
sations and individuals from many countries. It was estimated 
til ;i'79 tiiiit a sum of Rs. 233/- ($ 30.00) per month would cover 
all esrenses for a child in the Homes, and the children have 
to meet these expenses. There are two primary factors 
ofcuiKil importance in any sponsorship scheme, the first is, the 
i:;'. mcing of the scheme through the help of donors and agencies 
v,.'Lre Umds are sent either for individual childor for the general 
tmid. The second factor is that of the personal relationship with 
sponsors. In many cases, a personal contact is not possible, the 
main reason being the language barrier. But at the Tibetan 
homes Foundation, there is a warm and enriching friendship 
between many of the sponsors and children, despite the lack of 
face-to-face meetings. 

cbildren receive letters, money or parcel gifts on occasions 
like Christmas or Tibetan New Year. Sponsorship often starts 
soon nfier a child is admitted to the Homes and may continue 
until the child becomes self-supporting. Over the past years 
nBn,v sponsors have visited their children and a few children 
ha\e been even invited abroad for holidays. 

Schooling for the children of the Homes above the age of 
iw IS provided by the Central Tibetan Schools Administration 
USAi, formerly tnown as the Tibetan Schools Society 
through its school at Mussoorie. A kindergarten functionine fo 

MriMi'f? “ * rouudatiou iLif 

P cscnt the kindcrgarten-cum-ptimary-sehool is fuilystaffed 

th 7““,“'/°"”* The unmbet of children attending 

wlhe'hTtf ™'' day-scholars in 1977 

lAII ty Hivtr ““Tlete High School 

- All India Higher Secondary Examination) did so in 1971 

, 4 Homes children had successfully completed their 
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High School Education. Children of local Tibetans in Mussoorie 
also attend the Central Tibetan School or the HomeS 

Jn 1976 the Government of India introduced a new educational 

Schools in 1977. All children are now required to sit for a board 
at the end of Class X, and only those who see r 
a eertam grade may proceed to the next two years of schooling 
nose unable to^qnahfy for further promotiou have iustead to 

Fni nlfl ''““*7*.' “"«• I" tlie Tibetau Homes 

Foundation, emphasis ,s placed on learning vocations, to incul- 
cate a sense of self-reliance and dignity of labour 

l>as also 

rendered a valuable service to the Tibetau society. The Tibetan 
Homes has not dabbled but earnestly taken up the task of pro- 
viding vocational training in uniquely Tibetan fields, which 
provide good scope for the trainees to earn a living. In 1969 
t ere weie 44 trainees doing various courses and by 1977 it had 
risen to about 283. The Tibetan Homes Foundation conducts 

training course in Tibetan Art, Tailoring, Tibetan apron-weaving 

Carpet-weaving, Cane work. Photography, plumbing. Car- 
p^try. Welding, Electrical Works and cook’s training. Some 
Of these courses are intended to provide the trainees with a pro¬ 
fessional skill for their livelihood, while the others are pursued 
merely as hobbies. The Tibetan Art of thanka painting, as it is 
known, began m 1970. The actual course is for seven years, 
requiring precusion and complete mastery, since it is an ancient 
art connected with religion and is considered sacrilegious if there 
IS poor workmanship. There are twelve students undergoing the 
course right now which includes English language, Tibetan 
calligraphy, religious instructions on the deities of the Buddhist 
pntheon, besides drawing and painting. A master painter from 
Tibet with a long history of his art is training the children. 
Among those who have completed the course successfully three 
boys have gone abroad to teach. Some others have become self- 
supporting and are working independently. It is hoped that 
with the addition of a special dormitory this section can expand 
over the next few years. 
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The Tailoring Class started eleven years ago, has these days 
forty-four students. The three year training course covers dress¬ 
making, machine knitting, Tibetan embroidery, cooking, 
English, Hindi, Tibetan language and mathematics, This course 
in addition does all the tailoring of the children’s clothes tor 
the Homes. On completion of the course, the trainees have been 
employed in Delhi or absorbed into the various Tibetan centres. 
The apron-weaving section is also a three year cour.se. TIiq, apron, 
which marks the marital status of a Tibetan lady, is an integral 
part of her dress. Since 1978, an apron-weaving section has been 
in operation, with six girls under three skilled weavers. T he 
most popular of the Tibetan handicrafts is the art of carpet- 
weaving and from May, 1978, the Tibetan Homes Foundation 
began a three year course for carpet weaving and it has eleven 
girls and three boys. The staff includes seven skilled Tibetan 
craftsman. The aim is to make these trainees not just carpet- 
weavers but skilled teachers so that not only will they assist 
handicraft centres but also earn a better salary. 

The cane work section is open to all children in the primary 
grade as hobby. At present it also undertakes the repair work 
within the Homes and outside for local Mussoorie hotels etc. 

The need for plumbing, carpentry, welding and electrical 
training is two-fold, firstly to carry out repairs and maintenance 
within the Homes themselves, and secondly, to try to provide 
skilled personnel in the various Tibetan centres all over India. 
There are five students working with two trained former studcMuts 
at present and it is hoped that gradually the children will under¬ 
stand the importance of such trainings and more will join. The 
scheme is assisted by the Canadian Refugee Aid to Tibetans. 

The photographic section is still at the initial stage but it is 
hoped that with a trained staff, the photographic work of the 
Homes can eventually be done by themselves. The Homes incur 
large expenses annually on accounts of the photographs of the 
children taken for their sponsors and all important occasions. 
So it is planned to have all developing and enlarging done by this 
section with trained staff, before not too long. In the field of co- 
curricular activities, there is a healthy practice maintained in 
the Homes with the full involvement of the children. The chil¬ 
dren have a committee which is an elected body of twelve 
members, with a President and a Secretary. This committeeIielp.s 


to maintain order and discipline, and help supervise the games 
activities of the Homes children. 

The health of the children receive special attention with the 
visits of local doctor to the dispensary three times a week. Over 
the years the cases of tuberculosis, worm infestation and skin 
disease have decreased considerably. The Canadian Tibetan 
Refugee Aid Society is partly assisting towards the maintenance 
of a thirty bed dispensary-cura-hospital, and the hospital facili¬ 
ties are extended as far as possible to all the Tibetans in the 
locality. Two fully qualified Nurses assisted by four nurse aids, 
look after the patients. The Tibetan Homes Foundation has a 
Dental Clinic and a local dentist visits twice a week. 

Another branch of the Tibetan Homes Foundation’s activity 
is it.s project for old people. In an all-out effort to create a homely 
atmosphere for the orphans, the Flomes has taken in some 169 
old people into its care. Most of these people are alone or have 
few relatives in. exile to care for them, many are also too old 
to work for their living. The Tibetan Homes Foundation, with 
the help of donations from abroad give them a supplementary 
monthly pension of Rs. 40/- to Rs. 65/-, each and provides as 
far as possible free accommodation, medical and all other faci¬ 
lities within their means. 

Gift in clothing, medicines and books are also received. The 
Central Relief Committee, Government of India has from time 
to time .sent their Inspectors who are fully satisfied with their 
method of di.stribution and utilisation. 

The Tibetan Homes Foundation has also started a scholarship 
finid for their talented children. They have used when possible 
this fund to assist other Tibetan children in other parts of 
India. 

Through the generous assistance of the IM Sweden Organi- 
.sation they have started a primary school and Dispensary-cum- 
Clinic in Rajpur, Dehra Dun, for scattered families living in 
that area. 

The Tibetan Homes Foundation has been blessed with the 
consistent support of the following: 

1, His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 

2, Buddhist Society of New South Wales, Australia. 

3, Cambridgeshire Aid to Tibetans, U.K. 
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4. Catholic Relief Services, India. 

5. Central Relief Committee, India. 

6 . Deutclie Welthungarliilfe, Germany. 

7. Foundation Help to Tibetans, Holland. 

S. German .Aid to Tibetans, Germany. 

9. Government of India. 

10. Hanisa, France. 

11. Help the Aged, U.K. 

12. Flelp the Aged, Canada, 

13. Hermann-Gmeiner Fonds, Germany. 

14. I.M., Sweden. 

15. Lifeline, U.K. 

16. Mrs. Miriam Dean, Watcombe, England. 

17. Ockenden Venture, U.K. 

18. Save the Children Fund, U.K. 

19. SOS Kinderdorf International, Austria. 

20. Swedish Tibet Committee, Sweden. 

21. Swiss Aid to Tibetans, Switzerland. 

22. Tibetan Refugee Aid Society, Canada. 

23. Tibet Society Inc., Indiana, U.S.A. 

24. Tibet Society, U.K. 

25. Tibetan Children’s Aid Committee, Australia. 

26. Indo-German Society, Germany. 

In 1969, the Tibetan Homes Foundation received Rs. 
5,83,999.00 in total as aid. In 1980 the figure was Rs. 
42,09,235.67 more than three times the amount receivedin 1969. 
This figure is indicative of the good work being done at the Tibe¬ 
tan Homes Foundation, which inspires benefactors to contri¬ 
bute aid to a developing and successful refugee venture. 

The Homes Foundation has been affiliated to SOS ICinder- 
dorf, Vienna for quite sometime now, and it is also a member 
ofthe Indian SOS. 


INDUSTRY 

AND 

HANDICRAFTS 
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Handicraft Centres 

The beginning of the twentieth century marked the zenith of 
traditional Tibetan handierafts under the versatile and far¬ 
sighted leadership of the 13th Dalai Lama. It vvas during his 
reign that a master carpet weaver from Gyantse was given a 
Government rank about that of the district magistrate. 
Handicraft making in Tibet can be basically divided into the 
following categories: 1. The master craftsmen, patronised 
and commissioned by the Tibetan Government and 2. Indi¬ 
vidual craft families. The Central Tibetan Government collec¬ 
ted its land tax in various forms through its district magistrates, 
depending on the abundance or popularity of local goods. 
The districts famous for certain handicrafts and other consu¬ 
mer products paid the Government in kind. Thus, Gyantse 
and Ghampa Dzong would pay the tax in the form of carpets, 
for which both regions were famous. However, the taxed 
carpets would be made to a Government specification, both in 
terms of size and design. 

In Lhasa, there was a Tibetan Government Workshop for 
the production of goods required by the Government, called 
the “Dhonpher’. The craftsmen in the Dhonphel were paid 
regularly and executed orders from the Government, or 
worked in their homes as private craftsmen when there were 
no such orders to fulfil. These commissioned craftsmen were 
the best from their respective regions; they were well paid and 
their fees for private services were also high. They enjoyed 
a position of respect among their counterparts practising pri¬ 
vately. Then there were the individual craftsman families, 
who had practised their trade for generations, catering to the 
needs of the ordinary people. They, too, had the opportunity 
of receiving Government patronage and commission if their 
skill reached a certain standard. This was normally difficult 
to achieve, for apprentices to master craftsmen in painting, 
moulding, carpentry etc. could expect many years of hard 
work ahead of them to perfect the skill. Many crafts were 
handed down from generation to generation within a family 
circle, giving rise to silver, gold and black smith families. 

Although the crafts like carpet weaving, carpentry, painting, 
metal work, clay moulding of images, leather work and paper- 
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making were practised throughout Tibet, there were regional 
specialists in all these. The cities of Gyantse and Gharapa 
Dzong near the Indo-Tibet border were famous for their 
carpets, as mentioned earlier; Nyemo district to the west of 
Lhasa excelled in wood-carving; Derge in Kham province was 
famous for its metal work, especially moulding; Tsethong near 
Shigatse produced the finest images in clay, bronze and other 
metals, while Chamdo was noted for its brass-work. The 
Dayab district in Kham had a reputation for gold, silver and 
brass engravings. Kongpo was famous for its painting, and 
there was also a Kongpo School of Painting, noted for its 
landscape work. 

The weaving industry had diversified down the ages and had 
literally become an art in its own right. The Tibetan loom 
was operated by hand, foot or sometimes both, depending on 
the materials used. The most important weaving centre was 
Lhoka, south of Lhasa. Throughout Tibet, various qualities 
of woollen cloth were woven: the “shema”, a thick, durable 
material with a silk-like texture was the most highly prized. 
There were also others of lesser quality, such as “shejun” and 
“puruk”. 

It would be wrong to think that certain handicrafts were 
practised only in certain parts of Tibet, however. They exten¬ 
ded throughout the country, and most areas produce their 
own goods for local use. It was only the more popular and 
famous centres of trade that began to mass-produce their 
goods and sell them outside the region. Many found their 
way out of the country into the neighbouring trading centres 
of Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, Ladakh and other parts of India, 
East Turkestan (Sinkiang), Mongolia and China. 

Thus, over the centuries, the monasteries of these places 
were filled with Tibetan goods. The Tibetan traders in turn 
brought into Tibet jade from China, ivory from India, horses 
from Mongolia and many items of common usage from other 
places. The Chinese invasion of 1950 and their subsequent 
total annexation of Tibet in 1959 was a great blow to the 
Tibetan handicraft trade. 

The Chinese invaders looked on the unique Tibetan arts in 
these fields as archaic and backward, and failed to see their 
beauty or understand the civilisation that produced them. 
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The overwhelming Buddhist influence in the Tibetan arts and 
crafts was quite intolerable to the Chinese Communists, who 
set out to destroy the products. 

It was because of this damage and loss that some of the 
Tibetans in exile began to organise themselves in handicraft 
centres in India and Nepal. This was also a practical means 
of rehabilitation and self-help. Some of the handicraft centres 
started purely as Tibetan ventures, initiated and financed by the 
people themselves; while others were established or encouraged 
by the Tibetan Government-in-Exile or the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. The success of some of these centres is great, and 
indeed many former workers in them have now left and set 
up their own private businesses. This success rate can best 
be explained by the fact that the idea of handicraft centres is 
not new to the Tibetans. In Tibet, master craftsmen gathered 
together to fulfil the Government tax orders at the district 
level, or went to Lhasa to work as commissioned craftsmen 
in the Dhonphel, itself a community or centre of handicrafts. 

There are almost a dozen handicraft centres in exile which 
are cooperatives, employing many Tibetan families who are 
dependent on their goods as a means of livelihood. There 
are also smaller centres in many settlements, which provide a 
supplementary source of income to the agricultural products. 
Both these categories are under the over-all supervision of the 
Council for Home Affairs of the Tibetan Government-in-Exile. 
This means in effect that training programmes, management 
staff and quality control are roughly standardised. With the 
Tibetan capacity for hard work and common sense, together 
with modern techniques of management and sales, most of the 
Handicraft Centres are doing well. 

Withinjust twenty years or less, some have already become 
acclaimed in their own right. The carpets of Rajpur, Dal- 
housie and the Nepal Handicraft Centres are most popular. 
The Tibetan Refugee Self-Help Centre at Darjeeling is noted 
for its metal work and wood-carvings. The Craft Community 
[at Tashi Jong is reputed to be the most efficiently run, with a 
high standard of goods. This does not mean that the others 
are in any way lacking, merely that these places have set cer¬ 
tain standards for the others to follow. 

The Handicraft Centres have a bright future, especially now 
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llvuthci'e me growing demands for hand-made goods all over 

the world The potential of the Centres needs dedicated mana¬ 
gerial stall’ trained in modern marketing and sales promotion 
techniques’ and. above all, with an inspired and in-depth 
knowledge ofthe traditional crafts. It would not be wrong 
to say that the time when the master craftsmen could sit at 

home and wait for orders to come to him has passed. It is 

now the time when he must seek a wider market for his goods, 
through exhibitions and sales promotion. 

What is most encouraging is that over the past decade there 
have been many interesting innovations, with good results. 
At the same time, heart and soul participation by the master 
craftsmen is needed to preserve and spread the unique art 
forms of Tibet, while continuing to experiment with new lines. 
It is also up to the pre:ent generation who are trained in exile 
to maintain the basic principles and uniqueness, while at the 
same time showing the flexibility required for the survival of 

these traditional crafts in an alien milieu. 

Tibetan Refugee Handicraft Centre: Phuntsokliiig,Dalhousie, H.P. 

The Tibetan Refugee Handicraft Centre, Dalhousie, was 
established by the Government of India in November, 1959 in 
order to train the refugees in their traditional crafts and even¬ 
tually rehabilitate them in these trades. The training-cura- 
prodiiction centre was to be supervised by the Indian Co¬ 
operative Union. With this in view, about 500 refugees from 
Missamari Transit Camp were chosen and sent to Dalhousie. 

On the initiative of the Indian Government, the supervision 
of the Centre was taken over by the Tibetan Governmeiit-in- 
exile, in July, 1962. This was necessitated due mainly to the 
unsatisfactory work during the initial period. The value of 
equipment and raw materials transferred from the Indian Co¬ 
operative Union wasRs. 33,242.64 and Rs. 23,241.07 respecti¬ 
vely. Since then, the Centre has been under, the general 
supervision of the Council for Horae Affairs of the Tibetan 
Government-in-exile with a managerial staff appointed by the 
Council. 

Later on, the Centre faced shortage of capital to run it 
smoothly. So an interest free loan of Rs. 1,50,00 was borrow¬ 


ed from the Private Office of His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 
With this amount, it was able for the Centre to develop its 
activities broadly and the loan was repaid in 1972. Until 1973 
the Government of India had been granting the rent of three 
workshop building, staff quarters’ electricity and water charges 
along with rations to the workers of the Centre. During 
this period, the Centre earned remarkable profits. 

Accommodatioir.-ln 1975, with the grant in aid from the 
United Nation High Commissioner for Refugees and 
Tibetan Refugee Aid Society, Canada, the Centre has pur¬ 
chased property and land on which the existing twin workshops 
had been constructed. Another property with land was 
bought in 1976, out of the profits earned to provide living 
quarters to the workers. These two storeyed buildings were 
constructed where 75% of the workers are residing free of 
charge. 

Productions aud Markets\-T\vi crafts practised and taught in 
the Centre are carpets and cotton cloth weaving, spinning, 
tailoring, painting, shoe making, carpentry and metal works. 
The Centre specialises in Tibetan carpets, dresses, blankets, 
flags and paintings. Hence, the carpets of the Centre are 
rated among the best produced in various handicraft centres in 
India. The Centre won three consecutive Tibetan National 
awards for outstanding workmanship. 

The Centre has one shop in Dalhousie which provides out¬ 
let for goods, The products are supplied to His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama’s Charitable Trust’s Branch Handicraft Export, 
New Delhi or sent direct to the customers from abroad. 
From 1968 onwards, the Centre’s turnover production has 
made a good improvement. 

Nursery School:—In 1973, a iiursey school was established for 
the small children of the Centre with necessary staff, A build¬ 
ing and land located near the Centre was purchased in 1976, 
with the assistance from Mrs. M.K. Dean, London and the 
Save the Children’s Fund, England. Presently, there are about 
90 small children of the workers, daily attending the school 
where basic education in English, Tibetan, Hindi and Mathe- 
matiesare given. - 

Dispensary:—To provide medical facilities for the workers, a 
Tibetan Dispensary was opened in 1974, and a Tibetan lady 
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Doctor was appointed. Later on, allopathic treatment became 
more common and a visiting Indian lady Doctor was also 

appointed, who attend the patients twice a week. All treat¬ 
ment is free. 

Tibetan Refugee Self-Help Centre, Darjeeling 

On the gentle slope appropriately named‘‘Hillside , surroun¬ 
ded by Darjeeling’s famous tea estates, is the Tibetan Refugee 
Self-Help Centre. The four acre estate is sacred to the 
Tibetans, as it was the headquarters in exile of the 13th Dalai 
Lama from 1910 to 1912, during a brief spell of Chinese occu¬ 
pation of Tibet. 

In October, 1959, the Tibetan Refugee Self-Help Centre at 
Darjeeling was formally started by a tcn-inembcr committee to 
rehabilitate the Tibetan refugees driven out of their country 
once again by the Chinese. The Centre’s President, Mrs. G. 
Thondup, and her committee raised the initial funds locally 
through subscriptions, donations, charity shows, football 
matches etc. This was augmented shortly afterwards by con¬ 
tributions from voluntary agencies, notably CARE, Catholic 
Relief Services, AECTR, National Christian Council, the Red 
Cross and Church World Service, and many individuals. The 
Centre received aid as well in the form of food grains, milk 
powder, clothes and equipment. 

When the Centre first started, over twenty years ago, there 
were just four workers. By 1969 there were 450 people cither 
living or working attheCentre---222 of these people were actual 
handicraft workers and the rest were children, old and infirm 
people and administrative staff. By 1978 the number of people 
had risen to 650, of which 299 were workers. The Centre has 
undertaken multifarious activities, ranging from production 
of handicrafts to the care of the old and orphans and, in 1961, 
was registered as a charitable organisation under Indian 
law. 

An assortment of traditional handicrafts are practised. 
Besides such items as Tibetan carpets, wood-carving, metal 
and leather work, “phankthen” (apron) weaving and “thang- 
ka” painting, there have also been successful experiments in 
new production lines incorporating traditional Tibetan motifs. 


e.g. footwear and woollen coats. 

Like the rest of the world, the Centre has not escaped the 
effects of inflation, but it has not deviated from its policy of 
giving the best in terms of fabric, quality and workmanship 
As a result of this and many successful exhibitions both in 
India and abroad, its reputation has grown considerably. 
During the financial year of April, 1979 to March, 1980, sales 
of handicrafts reached over Rs. 23,00,000 more than half of 
which represented foreign exchange earnings, The Centre 
now exports to thirty five countries all over the world. 

The working day is 8 hours, from 8 a.ra. to 5p.ra,, with an 
hour’s lunch break. The workers are paid on a piece-work 
basis, according to tlieir skill and out-put, The monthly salary 
in 1969 varied from R.s. 90 to 120, but by the end of 1979 it 
had gone up to Rs. 150 to 225. This salary is in addition 
to the food and lodging provided free to all members of the 
Centro. 

In Tibet itself, the market for fine handicrafts was limited, 
and hence master craftsmen underwent long periods of train¬ 
ing. Few have managed to escape from Tibet, so it is of the 
utmost importance to ensure the training of a new generation, 
under the expert guidance of the masters who did escape. 
During the past twenty years, the Centre has been able to 
train over 1,200 people in various crafts. Of these, about 
800 to 900 trained artisans then left the Centre to set up their 
own enterprises. All of them are now self-supporting and, in 
many ca.scs, the results are admirable. 

Although the production of handicrafts forms the main 
activity and source of income for the Centre, it is not entirely 
a business concern. It has a history of welfare activities, 
especially for orphans and aged Tibetan refugees. For exam¬ 
ple, in 1979 the Centre cared for forty old and infirm people 
and forty-two orphans. The aged persons are encouraged to 
take up simple tasks such as wool-carding and spinning, for 
which they are paid. Thus they arc made to feel part of the 
community and can contribute towards it. 

From the outset, the Centre has cared for almost 400 
orphans. Most have been sent to schools in different parts of 
India, and several sponsored for studies abroad. Iii 1979, 
there are forty orphans living in a special hostel. They are 
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totally dependent on the Centre, which has the generous sup¬ 
port of many individuals from all over the world. 

The Centre conducts an hour of adult education classes 
every morning when the people are taught basic Tibetan, 
Hindi and English. These days, the Centre is able to claim 
100% literacy, 

There is a vocational Training Workshop for Tibetan 
youngsters who are interested in such courses. They can 
choose from a host of ditferent handicrafts and trades; on 
completion of their training, they either become self-employed 
or work at the Centre. 

Animals-.^ k piggery was started with some sows, boars and 
piglets, as a subsidiary source of income and to provide addi¬ 
tional employment, and there is now a steady growth in the 
local demand for the produce. There is also a dairy, which 
supplies fresh milk to the children and hospital patients, and 
provides the members of the community with butter and 
cheese. 

Temple-.-^ The Centre has a community temple which was 
completed in the mid 1970’s. In 1975, when His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama graced the Centre with a visit, he blessed the 
temple; since then, many learned lamas have delivered sermons 
to the people from the temple. 

Another field of welfare work is the medical 
programme:. The Centre extends its medical aid not only to 
its members but to the local people, too. The three buildings 
that compose the medical wing were constructed in 1964 with 
funds from AECTR, to house a 20-bed hospital and other 
sections. Between 1964 and 1969 the hospital treated 83,110 
out-patients and 531 in-patients. Apart from normal consul¬ 
tation and treatment, the medical unit also carries out blood 
tests, screening for TB, vaccinations, pre and post-natal care, 
etc. 

Despite serious financial difficulties following AECTR’s with¬ 
drawal of aid from India in 1968, a full-time doctor and some 
nurses are still working at the medical unit. But it is feared 
that its activities and scope will have to be drastically cut if 
no further aid is received for this project. 

Sclmh- A small nursery school was started in 1960, and has 
now become a full-fledged primary school. There were 220 


students in 1968 and now there are 350. Many of the children 
have their parents at the Centre while a few are from the local 
Tibetan community. The children are educated, clothed, fed 
and generally looked alter. The school follows the syllabus of 
the Central Tibetan Schools, and imparts education up to 
class III. The pupils are taught Hindi, Tibetan, English, arith¬ 
metic, social studies and Tibetan songs and dances. On com¬ 
pletion of class III, they are sent to the Central Tibetan 
School at Darjeeling as day-scholars. There are currently 
fourteen members of staff at the Centre’s school. 

Recreation:—Thii Centre provides a wide range of recreation 
and entertainments. There is a room for indoor games, with 
a radio; occasional educational and documentary films are 
shown, and cultural programmes are organised and performed 
by the members themselves. It also has an annual “Linka” or 
Tibetan-style picnic festival. 

The real success of this Centre cannot be measured in terms 
ot the annual sales figures or the multiplicity of activities, 
social and sociological, for it is the integration of all these 
elements which provides a happy, cohesive and productive 
community; a community in harmony and with firm roots in 
its newly adopted home, and yet devotedly attached to the 
enrichment of its distinct heritage. This was the purpose for 
which it was started, and it continues true to its aims. 

Tibetan Handicraft Production-cum-Sale Co-operative Industrial 
Society Limited, Mcelod Ganj, Dliaramsala. 

The Tibetan Women’s Co-operative Association, as it was 
initially called was started in April, 1963 with the aim and objec¬ 
tive of providing work and assistance for the Tibetan women 
specially the very poor, old and infirm ones. In the beginning, 
the association was to be on temporary basis and later on, 
to be amalgamated with another handicraft centre in Simla. 
By late 1968, however, the Government of India assured that 
it had no objection for continuing the association in 
Dliaramsala. Since then, the association received some funds 
from the Indian Government and voluntary aid agencies. 

The association began with 45 members and a total capital 
of Rs. 14,258/- as a donation from His Holiness the Dalai 
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Lama and along with a loan from the Council for Home 
Affairs. With this capita), a small house was rented at 
Mcleod Ganj and eleven members of the association began to 
work. They were provided food but received no salary at 
that time. The association ran a small restaurant to earn 
subsidiary income for the workers. In 1969, it was registered 
under the name of Tibetan Handicraft Production-cum-Salc 
Co-operative Industrial Society Limited, with its Registration 
No, 315/69 and Export Code No. DT/0000/61. 

Workers andPacililies',— By 1968, there were fifty three wor¬ 
kers forming a small community, of these, forty six were working 
on carpet production, five were weavers with one tailor and a 
carpenter. Presently, the Society has 229 persons including 
children, of these 139 are involved in carpet weaving, Tibetan 
dress and shoulder bag making. At that time, the workers 
were receiving a salary of Rs. 13/- to Rs. 28.60 depending on 
the length of service and the individual’s skill. Now the 
workers are getting Rs. 60/- to Rs. 120/- per month, besides 
provision of free lodging and boarding. 

Production and Sale The Society has a show room at Mcleod 
Ganj and its products are sold on the spot as well as supplied 
to the orderers from any part of the world. The Society has 
made good progress and by the end of 1979, it produced 
12,327,015 square metres of carpet, the main sale of the 
Society. 

Creche.-— The Society has a creche for the babies of its workers 
and school aged children are sent to the nearby Tibetan 
Primary School and the older ones attend the Tibetan Children’s 
Village as day scholars. 

The Society has no special medical facility arrangement for 
its workers but a dispensary at Mcleod Ganj, provides general 
treatment. For serious cases, the Society admits the patients 
in the local District Plospital or at Tibetan Welfare Delek 
Flospital. 

The extreme scarcity of proper land at Mcleod Ganj, has 
resulted in a confusing conglomeration of buildings that now 
forms the Society’s ofiice, living quarters, workshop, the recrea¬ 
tion hall, the restaurant with a few guest rooms and the shop. 
Despite ceaseless efforts, the housing conditions remain con¬ 
gested and two thoroughfares that separate the two blocks of the 


Society s building creates problems for the administrator as well 
as the workers. 

Tibetan Women’s Centre, Rajpur, Uttar Pradesh 

General Conditions:-^ The Tibetan Women’s Centre was 
established iii January, 1965, in an old rented building, at 210 
Rajpur Road, Dehra Dun. It was blessed and approved by 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan Governmont-in- 
exile. The Centre was registered under the Societies Regis¬ 
tration Act of 1860, in Uttar Pradesh. 

Aims.— The main aim of the centre was to provide rehabili¬ 
tation for Tibetan women and their families, to improve their 
economic and social conditions by providing employment for 
the adults and health and educational facilities for the child¬ 
ren. 

Accommodation:— In the beginning, the situation of the centre 
was very difficult. The only available space was used for 
both working^ aud living quarters resulting in overcrowding of 
families. Owing to lack of fund and assistance from other aid 
agencies, the centre could not make any remarkable progress. 
The centre is grateful to His Holiness the Dalai Lama for pro¬ 
viding an interest-free loan in 1969 which gave impetus to their 
effoits -- enabling gradual consolidation and expansion of their 
work. 

The deplorable conditions of the workers living quarters was 
one of the main concern for the authorities since a long time. 
In 1973, United Nations High Commission for Refugees, 
UNI-ICR, was approached through the Central ReliefCom- 
mittee of India and UNHCR agreed to provide land for the 
construction of worker’s living quarters and a large working 
centre. Plans were drawn up for the same with office accom¬ 
modation, show-room and store-rooms in 9 bigahs of land 
purchased by UNHCR close to the old centre. With the 
financial help received from the Norwegian Refugees Council, 
the construction was completed by 1976 and 30 families moved 
to the new centre, in Rajpur. 

The centre has a total of 252 people, of these 
105 are weavers, 7 office staff and 140 children. Its main 
production is woollen carpets. Tibetan designed shoulder 
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bags, purses and belts are also produced. The c^itre pro ucos 
about 50 standard size carpets per month in ilillciuit colouts 
and designs. Its workers are paid on piece work basis which 

amount to Rs. 140 to Rs. 150 per month. 

With the increase in handicraft prodiictioms, the centre 
admitted more workers, specially unemployed Tibetan youths 
in a Carpet Weaving Training Scheme, with financial assistance 
from the Government of India, Swiss Aid to 1 ibetans and the 
Norwegian Refugee Council. About 261 young Tibetans bene¬ 
fited from this scheme and a large number ot them have now 
gone to different carpet weaving centres and ribetun settlements 
as teachers. 

Kindergarten:—' With the expansion of the carpet weaving 
centre, a means to develop the health and education of the 
centre was also sought. In 1971, a .small kindergarten was 
started with the help of Swiss Aid to Tibetans whore about 40 
Tibetan children are getting basic education. It.s maintenance 
expense is met by a French sponsorship. Another 20 children 
of the centre, are studying in some of the Central Tibetan 
Schools under this sponsorship. 

The centre has a small creche and a di.sponsary, A trained 
Tibetan nurse and two of her helpers look daily after the .small 
children of the workers. The creche was sot up with financial 
assistance from Save the Children Fund, England. Be.sidos 
the nurse, the dispensary is visited by a local doctor twice a 
week. , 

In order to meet the ever increasing expenditure, the centre 
has taken loans. In 1979, the Tibetan Refugee Aid Society, 
Canada, has granted a loan of Rs. 81,900 for working capi¬ 
tal. The centre received some foodstuff and second hand 
clothes from the Catholic Relief Service and Save the Children 
Fund, England. 


Tibetan Old People’s Home, Rajpur 

Tibetan Old People’s Home was planned by the Tibetan 
Women’s Centre (TWC) with the aim of providing help for 
its 20 old and infirm inmates. In 1975, the plan was submit¬ 
ted to Mrs. Dean for help. She is an English lady and ex¬ 
tended help to a number of Tibetan establishments. Mrs. 
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R.D. Taring, the President of TWC . 

sonally for help. Mr.,. Deai, P“- 

tho Centre and Mrs. Taring was rfed f ”* 

accordingly. ““"te ‘le plan 

In OTfi tho property at 208 Rajpur Road, HAPPY virra 

was bought and registered in the name efTJh t 
Centre. Mrs. R.D. Taring took oh™ n f 
Old Peoples Horae (TOPH) was oponefon 3rd Marih Ws 

TOPI WC. as Pla„„ed, 

admitted siibject to the availability of facilities.'prlLVy 
II t o are (i old people from TWC and 48 from outside Mofi 

*!r ? /ven W 

allowances for boarding and lodging ^ 

For abont a year, the TOPH and the TWC kept their ac- 

counts jointly. From IW7, the TOPH maintained separate 
acconnls and eommim kitchen. The Tibetan Old People’s 

M^rS Tailg” 

The Tibclan Refugee .Self- Help Handicraft Soeicty, Simla-9 

n.e Handicralt Society was established in November, 1965 
a tew mile.s outside the Simla town on Summer Hill. In 1972 
this plot of land was bought by the State Wild Life Associa- 
ion for a Zoological P,irk, so the Tibetans wore told to vacate 
the area, lint it was not until 1975; that the whole Society 
could be .shiltcd to the present site (Saraswati Garden Estate, 
Kasinnpti, Simla-9, Himachal Pradesh). 

Ihc Handicraft Society at the old site was congested and 
there was no space for fiirtlicr development. With the pur¬ 
chase of 48 bighas of land in the Saraswati Garden Estate, the 
construction of a factory building and 20 living quarters were 
completed in 1975 which has improved the living conditions 
otlhe workers in compaiTson to the past Credit for the 
nnprovement of the Handicraft Society as well as the workers’ 
living Condition go to the Government of India, Agro-Action- 
Geimany, Swiss Aid for Tibetan and Tibetan Refugee Aid 
Society, Canada. 
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In 1973, the Handicraft Society is registered in the Office of 
the Registrar of Societies, Himachal Pradesh Government, 
under the name of The Tibetan Refugee Self-Helf Handicraft 
Society with its Registration No. 158/73. 

Foundation Capital:-- The Handicraft Society was started 
with the capital raised by the Tibetans which amounted to 
Rs. 37,200/-. In addition to this, a sum of Rs. 60,000 was 
granted as aloanto theSociety by His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 
In the beginning, the financial position of the Society was very 
weak and even could not afford to pay the in-charge Mr. 
RincheiTs salary and the Council for Home Affairs of the 
Tibetan Government had been very helpful in this respect. 

Workers:- In the beginning, the Handicraft Society has 
eight workers and by 1968, things were improving slowly and 
in late 1978, the number of people in the Handicraft Society 
increased to 105 including some trainees, children and office 
staff. 

Most of these people are now living in the Handicraft 
Society. 

The workers are paid monthly salary ranging from Rs. 135/- 
to Rs. 250/- according to the individual’s ability and skill. 
The Society pays Rs. 40/- per month to each trainee during the 
three months training period. 

Variety of Handicraft Productions:~~Vm\\ 1968 onwards, the 
Society had carpet, Tibetan women’s apron and Tibetan wool¬ 
len cloth weaving Sections. There was elso tailoring, carpen¬ 
try and knitting sections. Although the Handicraft Society 
is improving, there has not been much diversification and 
noticeable expansion in the activities of the Society over the 
past year. 

The Handicraft Society has maintained a faii’ly high standard 
of carpet weaving over the past years. Its products are mar¬ 
keted to foreign countries on direct orders and also supplied 
to Tibet House and His Holiness the Dalai Lama’s Charitable 
Trust s Branch Handicraft Exports, New Delhi-3, as well as to 
the Tibetan Children’s Village, Dharamsala. 

The annual production of different handicraft productions 
by about 54 workers is as follows: 


Ranticulars 

Tibetan woollen cloths approximately, 

Tibetan women’s apron material, 

Tibetan design cotton cloths, 

Tibetan carpets about, 

Tibetan designed wooden carved, 

Tibetan woollen rugs, 

Tibetan woollen jackets, 

The Handicraft Society runs a makeshift day school for the 
smaller children, The day school has been receiving assistance 
and the salaries of the two teachers from the Tibetan Children’s 
Village, Dharamsala. Since the financial position of the 

Handicraft Society is very weak, it could not open even a dis¬ 
pensary which is very essential, and the workers have to go 
to the local hospital or private clinics when they fall sick or 
twen in emergency cases. For all these, the Handicraft Society 
highly appreciates any assistance. 

Darjeeling Tibetan Refugee Co-operative Collective Fannins 
Society, Sonada, West Bengal 

Sonada is situated in Darjeeling District in West Bengal 
State, about seventeen kilometers from Darjeeling on the main 
Darjeeling-Siliguri highway. This settlement was started to ab¬ 
sorb those Tibetan refugees who arrived in the Darjeeling area 
and could not be accommodated in other Tibetan settlements. 

Sonada settlement started in January, 1965 with an initial 
capital of Rs. 13,970/- collected from amongst the Tibetan 
refugees themselves for the purchase of 21 acres of land. This 
amount was later reimbursed by the Government of India and 
another 8 acres of land was also bought. At present the set¬ 
tlement has 40 acres of land for a total of 277 settlers. 

Co-operative Society:-likt most of the Tibetan settlements, 
Sonada Tibetan settlement started a Co-operative Society, 
registered on 27th January, 1966 under the name of “Darjeel¬ 
ing Tibetan Refugee Co-operative Collective Farming Society, 
Sonada.” The Society handles the day-to-day business. 

It was obvious from the beginning that agriculture alon* 


Quantities 
175 Meters 
37 Meters 
231 Meters 
4,COO Square 
Meters 
70 Pieces 
16 
12 
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would not provide an adequate means of livelihood for the 
settlers. Accordingly, the authorities had at the same time de¬ 
cided to set up a dairy farm as an additional source of income. 
E.\cept for a little maize and a few vegetable hardly any other 
crops were grown due to a lack of funds and proper organiza¬ 
tion. For the dairy farm, the settlement initially had 14 cattle, 
8 provided by the Tibetan Government-in-Exile and 6 by the 
American Emergency Committee for Tibetan Refugees (AECTR). 
The number of cattle subsequently increased by six. 

Hcmdimft Cr/Pre:—Another source of income was the estab¬ 
lishment of a Handicraft Centre. However, the Handicraft 
Centre could not provide work for all the settlers who lacked 
a means of livelihood and thus the majority of them are at 
present engaged in petty business. The few who are involved 
in the Handicraft Centre produce carpets, shoulder-bags, 
Tibetan women’s aprons, Tibetan footwear and so on. The 
Co-operative Society finds a favourable market for these handi¬ 
craft products. Since the business of the settlement is handled 
by the Co-operative Society, its annual accounts are audited 
by Government-reccognized auditors. 

A scheme to rehabilitate about 50 families amounting to 
200 people at an estimated cost of about Rs. 5,00,000 was 
submitted to the Government of India, but up to now no 
encouraging response has been received. When the seltement 
was started, it received aid from the Government of India and 
some other agencies as follows: 


SOURCE AMOUNT 

Central Government of India, Rs. 10,000.00 

Rs. 5325.00 

American Energency Committee for Tibetan 

Refugees, (AECTR) in two instalments, Rs. 4,8S0.03 

State Government of West Bengal in two insta- 

Rs. 5,700.00 

Loan from the State Government. Rs. 14,300.00 


Excluding one tractor-jeep with trailer donated by the 
Catholic Relief Service, the cash donation received for the 
settlement amounted to Rs. 25,905. From the point of view of 
availability of Hand and the conditions of the settlement, there 
IS plenty of room for improvement in this particular settlement. 


Tibetan Industrial Rehabilitation Society 

Introduction:— The Tibetan Industrial Rehabilitation Society 
(TIRS) was established as Charitable Society under the Socie¬ 
ties Registration Act of 1860 in October 1965 with its head¬ 
quarter in New Delhi, The main object was to rehabilitate 
about 4,000 Tibetan refugees mostly in industries in consulta¬ 
tion with the Government of India and entirely on assistance 
from foreign voluntary organizations. TIRS has a Governing 
Body and it was formed in 1965 before the registration of the 
Society. Following were the members of the Governing Body 
at that time. 

1. Mr. Rameshwar Rao (Ex-M.P.),. Chairman 

2. „ G. Brewster, 

3. „ W. Dorjee, 


4. „ T. Ningee, 


5. „ N. Chosang, 


6. „ K.S. Gupta, 


7. Miss L. Tsering, 


Later on, as some of the members left the organisation, the 
Governing Body co-opted members to fill up the vacancy. Pre¬ 
sently, the Governing Body consists of the following members. 

Name • Address Designation 

• 1, Mr. V. Nanjappa E-6/7, Vasant Vihar, New 

(Retd. ICS) Delhi-57,.... Chairman 


Consultant, TIRS,..., Member 
Director, Council for 
Home Affairs, Gang- 
chen Kyishong, Dharam- 
sala,.... Director 

Acting Representative, 

Bureau ofH.H. the 
Dalai Lama, New 
Delhi,.... Member 

Secretary, Bureau of 
H.H. the Dalai Lama, 

New Delhi,.... „ 

Secretary-General, Cen¬ 
tral Relief Committee of 
India New Delhi,,... „ 

Secretary- 

cum-Mem- 

ber. 
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2. „ K.S, Gupta, Secretary-General, Lok 

Kalyan Samiti, Siiclieta 

Bhawan, Rouse Av. Member- 

Lane, New Delhi-2. Secretiiry 

3. „ T. Ningee, Kalong, Kashag Office, 

Gangcheii Kyishong, 

Dharamsala, Member 

4. Mrs.DekiS. C-31, Defence Colony, 

Wangdi, New Delhi, Director 

5. Mr. Taslii Secretary-General, Coun- 

Tobgyal, cil for Home Afffiirs, 

Gangchen Kyishong, 

Dharamsala, .... Member 

6 . „ Triyogi Secretary, Central Tibe- 

Naraiii, tan Schools Administra¬ 

tion, Pratap Bhawan, 

New Delhi. . ... Member. 

Usually, the Governing Body holds two to three meetings in 
a year, but meets at any time if required. With the formation 
of the Governing Body, TIRS formulaied a few plans of 
rehabilitation and appealed for funds to various voluntary 
agencies to establish the following eight settlements. 

Bir Tibetan Settlement This settlement is also known as 
Bir Tibetan Society situated in Kangra District and had a total 
population of 540 persons in 108 families in the beginning. 
Their main source of income was a small woollen mill, in 
which at least one member from each family was to be employ¬ 
ed. The total expenditure for the settlement in respect of the 
Woollen Mill Project, subsidiary industry, housing, school, 
creche, dispensary, poultry farm, water and electricity arrange¬ 
ment during the period of 1965 to 1972 was Rs. 22,34,946/-. 
By 1969, the Woollen Mill as well as other industries in rest 
of the settlements started functioning and after a couple of 
years, most of the establishments suffered heavy loss for various 
reasons. So in 1972, TIRS Governing Body in consultation 
with some of the voluntary agencies devised a policy to re¬ 
habilitate the Tibetan refugees again in their re,spective settle¬ 
ments through an agriculture oriented plan with handicraft 
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in Mandi District. In the beginning, there were 500 settlers in 
one hundred families mainly engaged in tea estates. TIRS has 
spent a total of Rs. 10,26,347/-in Tea Project, subsidiary in¬ 
dustry, housing, land purchase and in miscellaneous expendi¬ 
tures during the period of 1965 to 1972. Later on, this_ plan 
was revised with more emphasis on agriculture and handicraft. 
Under the revised plan April 1972 to March 1980, TIRS has 
spent a total of Rs. 5,31,304 in Tea Project, land purchase, 
carpet weaving training, tea bush reclamation, construction of 
buildings, water supply, maintenance of creche and so on. Now 
the settlement has a total population of 573 persons in one 
hundred families who are mainly engaged in handicraft and 
agricultural works. The settlement has 115 acres of agricul¬ 
tural land and there are 47 trained carpet weavers in its handi¬ 
craft section, 

Tibetan Craft Community Tashi Jong:— The libetan Graft 
Community is situated in Kangra District and had a total popu¬ 
lation of 300 persons. The Community has a monastery and 
many of the settlers are monks and lamas. TIRS has set up a 
handicraft centre as a means to earn livelihood of the settlers 
and the total expenditure in the project including land, housing, 
and handicraft was Rs. 6,30,688 from 1965 to 1972. This plan 
was also revised later and a total of Rs. 3,10,470 was spent by 
TIRS in land purchase, handicraft project including training, 
arrangement of drinking water and maintenance of crcchc. The 
revised plan covers the period from April 1972 to March 1980. 
The Community has now a total of 335 persons and 20 acres of 
agricultural land, The main source of income of the Craft 
Community being handicraft, there are more than 106 workcr.s 
ill the carpet weaving section and there are signs of improve¬ 
ment. 

Tibetan Taopon Capa Welfare Society:— The Welfare Society 
is situated in Sirmur District and initially there were s500 
people in 120 families, The main source of income for these 
people was a Lime Quarry in which only 70 per,sons were em¬ 
ployed and the rest of them were engaged in small scale handi¬ 
crafts. From 1965 to 1972, TIRS has spent a totalofR.s, 
21,24,291 ill Lime Quarry Project, housing, water and electri¬ 
city supply, dispensary, handicraft, creche and school buildings 
and miscellaneous expenditures. With all these amenities of 
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alrabilit,ition thus being made, tbe work in Lime Oua„„ p 
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:_The Industrial Society 
Bhuppur in Sirmur District and there were 650 persons in 
he beginning. To provide livelihood for these people TIRS 
has managed to get employment for 53 persons in Fibre Glass 
1 lant and drawn schemes for the period of 1965 to 1972 with a 
o M estimate of Rs. 15,33,751/-for Fibre Glass Project, 
housing, subsidiary industry, school, creche and dispensary 
building, poultry and mi.scellaneoiis expenditures. With the 
liipseoftmie, the Fibre Glass Project suffered heavy loss and 
m revrsed its previous plans with more emphasis in agricul- 
uro and handicrafts. Under the revised plans, a tola] of 
s. 7,38,726/- was .spent for Normal Programme, agricultural 
land, construction of school building,s, carpet weaving training, 
irngation and water supply, maintenance of creche and Middle 
huhool and working capital for handicraft centre. The Fibre 
Glass Project was wound up and now the settlement has a total 
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of 496 persons and 36 acres of agricultural land, In its huiuti- 
craft centre, there are 82 workers in the carpet weaving scclion. 
The revised plan covers the period from April 1972-March 

1980. . . , . 

Salm Tibetan Society, Pimiwiik>~Tl\c Society carvic into being 
at the*end of 1969 with a total expenditute of Rs. 12.74,232/- 
for agricultural land, housing, handicraft, school, dispensary 
and creche buildings, poultry project, carpet weaving training 
and miscellaneous expenditures. Accordingly, Agriculture- 
cum-Haiidicraft oriented plan was drawn to rehabilitate 461) 
people. When TIRS revised or changed the original plans of 
the seven other settlements, Sakya Tibetan Society’s plan was 
improved and expanded. Under the expanded plan coveiing 
the period from April 1972 to March 1980, TiRS .spent 
Rs. 7,64,481/for Normal Programme, agricultural land, cons¬ 
truction of buildings, establishment of dairy farm, purchase ol 

a tractor, carpet weaving training, maintenance ol: creche ami 
so on, In 1976, the Society initiated Second Phase Programme 
and 190 more people were admitted under this programme. 
At present, the Society has a total of 654 persons and 112 acres 
of agricultural land. About 100 people arc working in the 
handicraft section and the rest in agricultural works. 

EiUicatmal Systetn of the Scttkincnts of the above 

.settlement has got a primary school and for liiglier cduculion, 
a Middle School has been cstabli.shed in Ihioiita with a residen¬ 
tial hostel for the students coming from the oilier .settlements. 

All these primary schools arc receiving Grant-in-Aid Irom Ibe 
Central libctan Schools Administration (CTSA) which also semis 
a headmaster and other trained tetichers where there are many 
students. TIRS appoints at least one additiunaUeauher in 
each of the school. The syllabus followed by these primary 
schools is same as that of the other Tibetan schools alliliatctl 
to the Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi. 

Donors Of the donors wlio donated limd.s for industi ial 
settlements from 1965-1972, the following arc worth men- 
tioning: 

His Holiness the Dalai Eama, 

European Refugee Campaign, 

Cathoiic Relief Services, 


Norwegian Refugee Council, 

Iiido-German Social Service Society, 

Swis,s Aid to Tibetans, 

Christian Aid, London, 

American Emergency Committee for 
Tibetan Rcfugcc.s and 
UNHCR. 

Under the revised plan, the following agencies have provided 
funds: Norwegian Refugee Council, Swiss Aid to Tibetans, 
UNHCR, Christian Aid, London, Tibetan Refugee Aid Society, 
Canada, Deutsche Wclthungerhilte, West Germany, Arbeiter- 
whohlfahrt, West Germany, OXFAM, London and Catholic 
Relief Services (in kind). 
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Lugswng Samdubling Tibetan Settlement, Bylakuppe, Mysore 
(Karnataka State) 

In view of the difficulties which the Tibetan road workers 
faced in 1959-60, His Holiness the Dalai Lama requested Pandit 
Nehru to have them properly rehabilitated in India. Mr, 
Nehru enquired through the State Governments whether any of 
them had land to spare for resettlement purposes, and a posi¬ 
tive response came from Mysore State Government (now re¬ 
named Karnataka). A team consisting of Mr. Anand, then 
Deputy Secretary of the Ministry of External Affairs, Mr. 
Shagabpa Wangchuk Dheden and Mr. Taring Rigzin Namgyal 
as the representatives of His Holiness, and some State Govern¬ 
ment officials went to survey the allotted land. After their trip 
they recommended the place as being suitable for the rehabili¬ 
tation of Tibetans and permission for such a scheme was accor¬ 
dingly given by the State Government, It was then agreed to 
resettle 3,000 refugees in the first instance under this scheme, 
and Rs. 37,84,800 was allocated for the project. 

The place chosen is over 3,000 acres leased to the Tibetans 
by the State Government, for which they are exempted from 
paying rent or land tax. It is situated at Bylakuppe, 52 miles 
from Mysore city, at an altitude of 2,600, above sea level. 
The area has a temperature varying from 80 degrees to 95 
degrees Fahrenheit and an annual rainfall of 30 to 34 inches. 
The settlement was named Luksung Samdub Ling by His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama. 

Before the settlers arrived, a special administrative set-up 
was established, headed by an Indian gazetted officer, who was 
to be the Special Officer at the settlement. He was assisted by 
a team of c.xperts and administrators. The two representa¬ 
tives of His Holiness, Mr. Tluipten Nyima and Mr, Phala 
Wangchuk Dorje, acted as the liaison between the Tibetan 
settlers and the Indian Government officials. 

It was this administrative team that prepared the temporary 
shelters in the form of tents at Periyapatna Taluk. It was 
decided that the settlement should have six Colonies/Garaps in 
all, and that each should accommodate 100 ffim dies; giving 
approximately 500 persons in each Camp. The six Gamps are 
Gollara Hosahlli, Kailaspura, Aralikumari A and B, and 








Gulleda Halla A and B. 

The first batch of 666 people arrived at Mysore on Decem¬ 
ber 16th, 1960. They had travelled about 2,000 miles across 
India from hill stations like Simla, Kulii, Chamba and 
Dalhousie, all in Himachal Pradesh. The Indian Government 
paid the major part of their transportation costs. 

From the start, the settlers plunged themselves into work, 
such as building homes, reclaiming virgin land, road construc¬ 
tion, well drilling,' etc. For such work, they were paid Rs. 
2,00 per head per day, besides receiving rations which the old, 
infirm and children were given in wheat and rice. This pattern 
of payment and ration aliowances were applied to all the groups 
that came later (except Camps V and VI, which were formed 
much later), until the land began to yield substantial returns. 

The Tibetan settlers received rations of rice, flour, maize, 
meat, oil, milk powder, salt, tea, vegetables, fuel and vitamins 
from the Scheme Fund provided by the Indian Government. 
In addition, the Central Relief Committee (an organisation 
established in 1959 by some prominent Indians to co-ordinate 
relief assistance to Tibetan refugees) supplied gift clothing for 
the settlers. Most of these clothes had come from the peoples 
of America, Europe, Australia, England and New Zealand. Bet¬ 
ween 1960 and 1967, a total of 597 bales of clothing, including 
about 4,600 loose items, were received by the settlers of 
Luksung Samdub Ling. 

Housing‘.—In February, 1962, the first Camp houses were 
completed and the people were moved into them from their 
temporary tents. These cottages are made of bricks, with three 
rooms each, and space for a small kitchen garden at the back 
and sides. 

In January, 1961, the second batch of 576 settlers arrived 
from Kalimpong and Darjeeling. These people were allotted 
the second Camp at Kailaspura and had moved into their 
houses by Apnl, 1963, All the houses of these two Camps are 
of the same size and shape, and each cost Rs. 2,035 to cons¬ 
truct. 

The third batch of 250 people arrived from Darjeeling on 
24th April, 1961, and they were later joined by some people of 
the first and second batches to form Aralikumari A, the third 
Camp. The fourth group of 638 settlers arrived from Baluk- 
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pong, Assam in July, 1961, and this group later formed the 
fourth Camp, Aralikumari B. The houses in the third and 
fourth Camps were allotted in August, 1963 and November, 
1963 respectively, and they cost Rs. 1,429 each to build. 

The fifth and sixth Camps were planned at Gulleda Halla and 
named Gulleda Halla A and B. The first group of settlers for 
these Camps arrived from Gangtok, Sikkim in 1st January, 1963. 
There were 803 people in this group and they were joined by 
199 people from Kulu in 25th January, 163 and 1902 people 
from Sandeo in December, 1965. Some more people from 
Chamba, Rajasthan, Kalimpong, Siliguri and Ladakh joined 
the last two Camps after their release from Indian internment 
camps, where the new arrivals are customarily held for interro* 
ga'ion. 

The houses for the fifth and sixth Camps were build as four- 
family units, each unit costing Rs. 5,520 to construct. 

Agriculture The original plan was to give each family of five 
adults a plot of 5 acres of land for cultivation—at that time, an 
adult was any child over five years of age. However, at the 
beginning it was not possible to follow this plan as the land 
was yet to be reclaimed and distributed. As a result, the settlers 
practised co-operative farming. In 1961 they cultivated a total 
of 28 acres with paddy, lentils, oilseeds, cotton, coriander and 
tobacco leaves. These settlers were paid a daily wage ofRs. 
2.00 per head for their work in the fields during this period. 
The products for 1961 and 1962 were collected by the Indian 
Special Ofiicer, and the families were then issued with 200 seers 
of rice and 75 seers of ragi as their share for the two years. 

In February, 1963, an additional 483 acres of land were 
allotted to Camp 1, which was then distributed at one acre per 
head. By 1963 land had been distributed to both Camps I and 
II, and private ownership and cultivation of the land began 
then. The old co-operative system still operated in the other 
Camps at that time. 

Though land was allotted to Camps III and IV in 1963, actual 
cultivation only began in 1964. In 1965, 1,263 acres of land 
were brought under cultivation by the settlers of Luksung 
Samdub Ling, and the average income from the land was Rs. 
129.19 per family for the year. In 1967 a total of 2,981 acres 
were being cultivated. 
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During the first few years, therefore, the Tibetan settlers 
faced great difficulties. They received supplementary assis¬ 
tance from the rations supplied to them by the Indian 
Government Scheme Fund, but by mid-1963 the system of pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 2.00 per head per day for work like cultivations, 
land clearing etc. had stopped. Added to which, the settlers 
had a bad harvest that year, owing to poor soil and a shortage 
of rain. 

Theregularrations were stopped in 1965, but by that time 
the settlers were having a better yield from the land and had 
organised other income-earning activities through their Co¬ 
operative Society, which was registered in 1964. 

In July of the same year, Mr. Lufhi, a Swiss Government 
advisor, was sent to Bylakuppe to organise the agricultural pro¬ 
gramme of the settlement, as a result of discussions between 
Ministry of External Affairs and Swiss Technical Co-operation 
in India. In 1965, on the initiative of Mr. Luthi and in con¬ 
sultation with the Agricultural University at Bangalore, soil 
tests were made and an experiment conducted to compare the 
yields from fields ploughed with tractors or with bullocks. The 
results of the experiment were in favour of tractor-ploughed 
fields, which yielded an average of 2,130 kg. per acre, as oppos¬ 
ed to 580 kgs. per acre from the bullock-ploughed fields. During 
1965, about 30 acres of land were sown with maize for the first 
time, while the remaiirng 2,474 acres were sown with potatoes, 
lentils, groundnuts, ragi, tobacco, cotton and rice. In the 
following year a total of 29 10 acres were cultivated in all. The 
area under maize was then 245 acres, which yielded an average 
of 1,500 Kg, per acre despite late monsoon rains, and the sur¬ 
plus amounted to 310 tons, which were sold through the Tibe¬ 
tan Co-operative or directly to traders. The average income 
from the land per adult member of the settlement came to Rs 
215 for the year. 

successful, approximately 
1,700 acres were given over to the settlement in 1967 and 
another l,10ffacres were put under ragi. The remaining land 
was then divided between dry and wet paddy (80 acres), ground¬ 
nuts and potatoes (100 acres) and one acre for tobacco The 
income per acre of maize and ragi for the year came toRs. 
625.88 and Rs. 543 respectively. 
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Co-operative Society:—A. Co-operative Society was started by 
the settlers themselves in 1961 and registered in 1964. The main 
purpose of the Co-operative was to carry on trading activities 
This seemed a profitable undertaking, as the main town is far 
from the settlement and there was no other retail outlet nearby* 
It was only fitting, therefore, that it should be exploited for the 
benefit of the community. The Co-operative started with three 
depots in the first, second and third camps, but has now diver¬ 
sified into many branches and in fact is the overall organising 
body for the various schemes and projects within the settle¬ 
ment. 

The initial capital of the Co-operative was Rs. 14,625, loaned 
by the Special Olficer, Government of India. There was no 
subscription from the Co-operative members at this time, but 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama contributed Rs. 6,681.65 for the 
Tibetan Medical Centre branch and the settlers raised Rs, 
4,842.00 among themselves. 

In May, 1964 the Co-operative was formally registered under 
Mysore State Co-operative Societies Act. By 1970 the Coopera¬ 
tive was being administered by a body of elected members from 
the six camps, and the chairman is the representative of His 
Fbliness the Dalai Lama. The Co-operative has been receiving 
aid from various sources, mainly for use in specific projects. 
Over the years the principal donors have been the following: 

The Swiss Government 
Swiss Aid to Tibetans 

Private Office of His Holiness The Dalai Lama 
Catholic Relief Services 
Central Relief Committee 

In 1974, a total of Rs. 3,407,923.51 was received for various 
schemes by the Co-operative Society, mainly from the above 
donors. 

The Indian Government leases the land to the Tibetans. The 
lease period of the forest was for five years and ended in 1968, 
but the Special Olficer managed to get the lease extended for 
another ten years and, by 1976, the formalities had been com¬ 
pleted and the forms, with a list of the occupants of the land, 
handed over to the Indian authorities. The settlement autho¬ 
rities, on the initiative of the Special Officer, checked to see if 
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any land other than that legally authorised was being cultivated. 
Some of the settlers had begun to cultivate common land near 
their homes, which was yet to be distributed, and it was decided 

that they could continue to farm this land on condition that 

they forfeit all rights to their share later. This decision was 
then confirmed in writing. 

There are also cases of individuals leasing land, and it was 
made plain to them that the arbiters in such cases would be the 
regional branches of the Rangwang Denpai Legul and the 
Tibetan Youth Congress, and the landowner. It was also made 
absolutely clear that no Tibetan settler was to work on land 
leased by Indian farmers. 

Animal Husbandry''— March, 1964 the Animal Husbandry 
Co-operative was formed and registered. It started with 25 
cows and bulls to the value of Rs. 25,000. In 1967 there were 
57 cattle and the Animal Husbandry Co-operative was main¬ 
tained by the Tibetan Co-operative Society as a special project. 
A scheme was drawn up by Mr. Luthi, the Swiss advisor to the 
settlement, to develop 300 acres as a dairy centre. The dairy 
has since then made tremendous progress, not only through the 
sales of its products but also through cross-breeding the cattle 
and buying and selling different breeds. 

In 1974 a sum of Rs. 22,330 was used ro buy abour fourteen 
cattle of a superior breed. There were then 61 milk cows and 
18 bulls which could also be used for ploughing. In 1976,13 
cattle were bought for Rs. 21,500 and the number at the end 
of 1977 was 60. The animal husbandry section sells some 
cittle every year and buys better cattle breed with the money 
gained from the sales. 

Besides this Co-operative dairy farm, some settlers have cattle 
and other animals of their own. Initially, bulls and a few other 
types of animals were given to the settlers and over the years 
there has been a marked increase in the number of livestock 
privately owned, which may perhaps be an indication of the 
prospering community at Luksung Samdub Ling. 

Roa/r?'}';—In 1964 the YMCA constructed a poultry house 
and Started it off with a donation of ten chickens . Later it 
w-as expanded, so that in 1967 there were some 212 chickens, 
although the farm was running at a loss at this time. It 
received a much needed lease of jife in the form of birds and 
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other aid from Catholic Relief Services. The improvement 
and expansion of the farm cost Rs. 51,035.00, and there were 
then 1,868 chickens in all. By the mid-1970’s the poultry 
farm seemed well on the way to producing a small profit and 
by December, 1977, it had a total of 1,782 chickens. 

Transport:—SincQ 1963, the Co-operative has undertaken the 
transport of goods and rations for the settlement as well as 
for outsiders, It has a small fleet of trucks for this; most of 
the original vehicles were donated, but the Co-operative has 
more recently bought new ones to replace the old. Transport 
at this settlement is good, both at the individual and Co-opera- 
tive level. Many individuals have some sort of transport 
means at the settlement, while the heavy-duty goods are carried 
by Co-operative trucks. 

R/owAr///j:-By the end of November, 1966 the Co-opera¬ 
tive, with the financial assistance of the Central Relief Com¬ 
mittee, had set up two flour mills and a husking machine. By 
the end of 1977, there was at least one mill for every two Camps, 
and most were running well with good profits, although the 
rates were intentionally kept lower than those of the private 
mills in the area. 

Carpet Weaving Centre :-This Centre was started in 1964 with 
technical and financial assistance from the Swiss Government. 
The Centre’s building construction cost Rs. 77,300 and was run 
by Mr. H. Kern, a Swiss manager. The Swiss Government 
had given an interest-free loan of Rs. 600,000 for construction 
work and the purchase of equipment, and it also donated a 
working capital of 200,000 Swiss francs. 

The Centre’s management was handed over to the Tibetans 
in mid-1973. In 1974 there were 51 workers and five adminis¬ 
trative staff. The weavers were graded into three pay scales, 
ranging from Rs. 53 to 80 per square metre, depending on 
quality and design, while the trainees were paid Rs, 2,25 per 
day for a period of six months. That year the Centre’s profit 
was Rs. 56,961.55. In the following year, the export earnings 
alone doubled the previous year’s profits. The profit for 1977 
came to Rs. 20,561.06, and in that year the Centre produced 
843.34 square metres of carpet, of which 620.14 square metres 
were sold. 

The Centre now has sixty skilled workers and some trainees. 



The workers are paid Rs. 80 to 100 per sqiiare metrc depending 
on the quality and design. The trainees receive 50 paisa per 
day for the first month, then Re. 1/- per day for the subsequent 
months, until they are good enough to earn a skilled worker’s 
wage. The old handlooms have been replaced and the 
Centre’s buildings, including the show-room, expanded. The 
Carpet Centre is currently working on a catalogue of its 
designs, which will be a valuable aid to sales, especially for 
export orders. 

Populatioft'.-ln 1967, the settlement’s population was 3,589, 
and about 100 of these people had not then received their share 
of land. In 1963, when the distribution of land began, 86 old 
and infirm people were excluded, and they were given rations 
instead, until March, 1967. In December, 1977 the population 
stood at 4,907, with birth and death rates of 210 and 69 res¬ 
pectively. There were still 217 persons who were yet to bo in¬ 
tegrated into the scheme and receive their land. 

Welfare Committee:—A. special Welfare Committee was sot up 
to see to the poor and needy refugees who would otherwise 
have nowhere to go, The Committee consisted of thirteen 
members, two from each Camp and H.H. The Dalai Lama’.s 
representative as the ex-officio chairman. In the mid-1960’s, 
the Committee’s activities were mainly among the old people 
ofthe settlement; it was assisted in its efforts to help these ■ 

people by the settlers themselves and a contribution from H.H. I 

The Dalai Lama, when he visited the settlement in 1967. 1 

The old people at that time were living on a ration quota \ 

which was not only irregular but a very temporary solution to i 

their problem. As a permanent solution, therefore, it was 1 

decided to give some land to these old people, which could be | 

worked by the community for them. However, it wa.s only f 

possible to allot land to about 36 of them, which left 50 j)coplc |; 

living on gift rations. But this group’s earnings were supple- ' 

mented by work which was especially created for them at the 
Work Centre, This was set up for this explicit purpose, with 
assistancefromAECTR. The old people put in half a day’.s 
work at making spices or noodles. 

In 1974 there were still some 39 old people receiving assis¬ 
tance from the Catholic Relief Services. Most of them were later 
able to join the Old People’s Home in Mundgod Settlement. 


Medical Aid When the settlement was first established, a 
small dispensary began to operate in a tent. It was moved to a 
more permanent structure in 1964, comprising one room for con¬ 
sultation, one for dispensing and one for storing medicines etc. 
In the same year two wards with ten beds each were built, 
along with an attached kitchen and a smaller T.B, hospital. 
The hospital was officially opened by Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani, 
then Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, and a friend of the 
Tibetan people. 

The medical staff consisted of eight people. The cost of 
medical equipment, supplies and other recurring expenses was 
borne by AECTR until March, 1968, when it terminated its 
work in India, In 1969 the hospital had nine members of staff, 
including two trained nurses whose salaries were paid by IM, 
Sweden. 

On AECTR’s termination of aid, the scheme was revised and 
a new budget ofRs. 56,000 drawn up; the settlers contributed 
Rs. 18,000, Swiss Aid to Tibetans gave Rs. 35,000 and the 
Catholic Relief Services donated Rs. 3,000, 

Over the years the medical facilities have greatly improved, 
although serious cases are still taken to the Indian Government 
hospital at Mysore city or Macara. 

Tibetan Medical Centre branch:—A branch of the Tibetan 
Medical Centre at Dharamsala was established at the settle¬ 
ment in 1972, The attending Dr, Chodak Gyatso was available 
at the hospital daily between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m, and he also 
visited critically ill patients at their homes. Between 1972 and 
1974, the Centre distributed Tibetan medicine worth Rs. 

9,138,75 and 1,579 patients had been cured. 

Although there is a district Government hospital nearby, 
there has been a marked rise in the popularity of Tibetan 
medicine, both among the Tibetan settlers and the Indian pea¬ 
sants in the area. 

By 1976, Dr. Chodak Gyatso could not devote much time, 
as he had to be away from the settlement for the greater part of 
the year, so in order that this medical branch should not be 
neglected, the Tibetan Medical Centre deputed Dr. Tashi 
Gyaltsen to Luksung Samdub Ling. 

The work done by these Tibetan physicians has been out¬ 
standing, especially at a time when the Tibetans in exile are 
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struggling to keep alive the learning and practices of their 
civilization, and when there are no young Tibetan doctors 
trained in the western medical system. 

Creches: Any agricultural undertaking, particularly when non- 
mechanised, as is prevalent in India, requires a large amount of 
labour. So in order to enable the women to work in the fields, 
three creches were set up at Lugsung Samduyp Ling, one each 
for two Camps. They were officially opened by the late Mrs. 
Tsering Dolma in February 19th 1964. Each creche consists of 
a large room for the children, plus an office, store-room, kitchen 
and staff quarters. The cost of each building was Rs. 10,000. 

In 1968 there were 200 children between 7 months to 5 years. 
The creches are open daily from 8 a.m, to 4.30 p.m., and the 
children are given milk and other nutritious food whenever such 
giftes are received by the settlement. A mid-day meal is also 
provided, for which the parents pay a nominal amount. 

The children at the creche go through a daily routine of bath¬ 
ing, and they are also taught the Tibetan, Hindi and English 
alphabets. In 1976 Mrs. Pema Gyalpo, the Director of the 
Tibetan Children’s Village, was approached for help in setting 
up a nursery school at the settlement for the smaller children. 
But because of commitments to the SOS Tibetan Children’s vil¬ 
lage, Ladakh, she could not take a decision on the matter. In 
1977 the matter was taken up once again, but did not receive a 
positive response owing to TCV’s other commitments. It is now 
the plan of the Co-operative and parents to take the initiative 
themselves for starting a nursery school. 

Until December, 1966 the total administration costs and other 
running expenses were borne by the National Christian Council. 
Since January, 1967 the NCC has paid 75% of the running 
costs, while the parents made up the balance. It was intended 
that the parents’ contribution would be gradually raised so that 
by 1971 the entire upkeep of the creches would be their respon¬ 
sibility, In 1968 the parents were paying Rs. 3 per child and 
this has since risen to Rs. 4 per montli. On top of this, tlie 
creches have some land, about 5.15 acres, giveii on lease which 
is farmed and the profit used for the running of the creches. 
But the money from these two sources covers only a part of the 
creches’ expenses, and the remainder is supplied by the Co¬ 
operative. 


Ill 


haHsTirtte^qetHp^m^^ u'p community 

iialls in the settlement, one each for two Camps. In the begin¬ 
ning, these were equipped and managed by YMCA, with an 
Indian member helping the Tibetan representative. In 1967 
the halls were taken over jointly by the Tibetan Co-operative 
Society and His Holiness’ representative at the settlement. 

The games section is open to the community every day from 
5,30 to 7 p.m. Then at 8 p.m. classes for the Adult Literacy 
Piogramme are held. These are attended mainly by the older 
members of the settlement who have not been able to have 
regular schooling. The subjects taught are Tibetan grammar 
English, Hindi, arithmetic and elementary mechanics. 

In 1965 six sewing machines were donated by YMCA and by 

1968 more than twenty settlers had received training in sewing. 

The Community Centre also conducts training in various 
courses and arranges special lecture demonstrations in useful 
and relevant topics, 

In the 1970 s, a special two-year course in home science was 
conducted at the Mundgod settlement. On its completion in 
December, 1972, two girl trainees of the settlement and eight 
other Tibetan students visited Luksung Samdub Ling with their 
teachers. The entire group spent a month going round to all 
the Camps and giving lessons in hygiene, preparation of a 
balanced diet and farming techniques. 

The Centie s most active season in the past was the winter, 
when theie Was less farm work. However, these days a growing 
number of settlers are leaving the area to do sweater selling in 
the winter, to supplement their income from the land. To some 
extent, therefore, this had meant that the community halls’ pro¬ 
grammes have been disturbed, but efforts are being made to 
activate the plans and stimulate a greater degree of participa. 
tion. 

Workshop:-^m Workshop started in 1967, with financial 
aid from Swiss Technical Co-operation, headed by Mr. Luthi. 
Until 1970, when it was handed over to the Tibetan Co-opera¬ 
tive Society Ltd., the management was done by them. Since 
then, it has grown into one of the biggest and the best motor 
workshops in Mysore region, specialised in tractor repairs. By 
1977, it has separate smith, auto-ejectrical and welding sections, 
with stores for spare parts and machines for ' most of the vehi- 
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cles. With these facilities, the Co-operative Workshop is able r 

to look after all the technical needs of the settlement and render j 
all necessary services not only to the Tibetans, but also to the 
surrounding Indian towns and villages. 

In 1975, the Workshop opened its branch at Kushalnagar, 
repairing mainly motor cycles and dealing with spare parts for ^ 
tractors and agriculture tools. Total value of aid received in ; f 
the beginning from the Swiss Technical Co-operation and other | 

agencies for workshop building and machinery was Rs, ;| 

2,46,445.42 paise. The net profit of the workshop from 1967- ,] 

1977tosRs. 1,83,446.32 paise and in 1978-79, the Workshop f 

had little profit. . |: 

The Workshop has now more than fifty workers with two twin 
staff quarters, a hostel consisting of 14 rooms, a common | 

kitchen, dining hall, attached bath rooms and toilets. These I 

were constructed in 1969, with financial help from Norwegian . | 
Refugee Council. ]■ 

Tfamfr o//enHg :-The tradition of making harvest offerings , 
to His Holiness the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan Government- i; 
in-Exile is kept alive each year, for it is seen as the people’s 
gesture of gratitude to their leaders for the help they have 
received. In a wider sense, it is the people’s recognition of ■ 
their Government, at a time when the latter has no other force j: 
to fall back on than the wishes and co-operation of its people 
to continue the act of governing. . 

The Tibetans in exile in India, Nepal and Bhutan voluntarily |.; 
pay Rs. 1/ per month to their Government, while the Tibetans j 

in the West pay in their own currency. On top of this, salaried I ' 

Tibetans pay 2% of their monthly wage for the Government’s f 

up-keep. Then every year at harvest-time, the Tibetan settlers [ 

make their harvest offerings, normally the first and best of the | 

crop. These are collected by His Holiness’s representative at [ 

the settlement, as a free-will donation. In 1974, maize from | 

the Luksung Samdub Ling settlement worth Rs. 7,510.60 was ■ 

presented as harvest offerings. In 1977^ the offering amounted . i: 
to Rs. 8,507.51 when converted into cash. I 

The settlers at Luksung Samdub Ling have also made contri- | 

butions towards the relief of victims of famine or other natural i 

disasters in any part of India. In 1977, a cheque for i 

Rs. 3,091.00 was offered as a humble gesture to the Indian I 


Government to be used for the tornado victims of Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh. The cheque was handed over through the 
Burau ofH.H. The Dalai Uma in Delhi, which has direct 
ties with the Tibetan representative at the settlement. 

Luksung Samdub Ling Settlement is one of the oldest-and 

largest-ofthe Tibetan settlements in India. Over the years it 
has continued to make progress, so that it is now fully self- 
sufficient and is considered to be one of the best-managed of 
all the Tibetan settlements. 

Tractor Section-.-Until Uit December, 1970, Tractor Sec¬ 
tion was also managed by the Workshop Section. Now it has 
regular and about 28 daily wage drivers to plough the settlement 
field with its 17 tractors, 

Initially, total value of Rs. 3,89,062.50 along with equipment 
and implements were given by Swiss Technical Co-operation. 
Since then, the section had been selling the old and worn out 
tiactors and replace them by new ones as far as possible. During 
1975^76, the section built its own office with store rooms and 
other facilities like shop, by spending Rs. 78,612.23 Paise. 
From 1975 onwards, the Indian Oil Corporation has given the 
dealership of their high speed diesel oil, super kerosene oil and 
all lubricaticm oil as Retail Outlet for public and had been 
selling about 10,000 to 40,000 litres of diesel per month. At 
the same time, it has also opened a shop dealing with tractor 
spare parts, tyres, tube for all vehicles, fertilizers, seeds, chemicals 
and other requirements of common farmers. The section also 
took the handling of fumigation works for maize storage pre¬ 
viously done by Indian firms. 

Norgyeling Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Bhandara 

In the late 1960’s Tibetan refugees were still coming into 
India, seeking the guidance and leadership of His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama. By then six major Tibetan refugee settlements 
had already been started in India, and the recent escapees Were 
temporarily absorbed into them, Since this could not be a 
permanent arrangement, the Government of India was approa¬ 
ched with a request to provide rehabilitation facilities for the 
new comers separately, 

The Government of India agreed and allotted 405 acres of 
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land in Bliandara District, Maharashtra State, which were to be 
de“forested. A sum of Rs. 18 , 83,780 was sanctioned to cover 
the settlers’ transportation costs, construction of temporary 
camps and permanent housing, ration and medical supplies, . 
de-forestation, purchase of agricultural implements including 
bullocks for ploughing, demarcation and distribution ol land, 
irrigation and drinking water facilities, three years staff salary 
and settlement office maintenance. 

On 3rd February, 1972, the first batch of 306 Tibetan re- i 

fiigees who did not get rehabilitation facilities in Orissa settle- i 
meiit, arrived in Bliandara. This was followed by 214,72,174, ,1 

10, 61 and 11 refugees who arrived in Bliandara from Dal- 
liousie, Dharamsala, Kulu, Darjeeling, Orissa and two other 
places of India respectively. Besides, 15 refugees arrived in the 
settlement before 1972. With total of 873 refugees, de-foresta- ■ 

tion, construction, land reclamation and other works were : 
started from March 1972 onwards. Norgyeling settlement is ■,[ 
situated to the west of Nagpur city at a distance of 60 ki loineters i 

and its height being 850 feet above sea level with a summer 
temperature of 42“ centigrade and 55 inches rainfall. 

Construction 

■ " 

The construction of living quarters were started in the begin¬ 
ning and the settlers were provided tents for temporary shelter. f. 
During the construction and de-forestation, the settlers were i 
provided free dry rations monthly and a daily wage of Rs. 1.25 • 

per worker. Most of the houses were one storeyed brick 
houses with an area of 7.5x17 feet. Most of the constructions ; 

were completed in June, 1972 and the settlers shifted into their ■■. 

new permanent living quarters. : ; A 

The settlers had started their agriculture work, but owi ng to •' 
unsuitable weather conditions and unexperienced in paddy 
sowing, they faced a lot of problems and could not get enough 
means of livelihood from agricultural work. The concerned ; 
authorities requested the Government of India for the construe- I 

tion of ration, seed and fertilizer provision. The entire is ■ 

grouped into 2 villages with 60 families in one and 75 families ! • 
in the other. ; 


Drinking Water and Irrigation Facilities 

The settlers have problem of drinking water faeilities, in the 
test village there are 3 wells, for 60 families and 4 wells for 75 

faniihes in the second village. The authorities are trying seek¬ 
ing financial help for digging more wells and it is hoped that 
^ the drinking water facilities will be improved in the future. 

The settlement has irrigation facilities and the fields ate irri¬ 
gated through canal system with draining water from the main 
water reservoir at a distance of about U kilometers. The 
monsoon hardly comes in time and it is, therefore, impossible 
to do paddy culBvatioii without regular arrangement of irriga¬ 
tion system, specially in autumn or winter, during which the 
settlement gets no rain. 

Distribution of Land and Agricultural Implements 

All the settlers who were 10 years old were given laud with 3 
acres of land for 5 people. 

Initially, 405 acres of land was distributed among 675 re¬ 
fugees, but many people died due to sudden exposure to new 
climatic conditions, In 1974, their lands were taken back 
and distributed among those who did not get in the 
beginning. 

Besides the tractors that the settlement has under its co¬ 
operative Society, each family is provided with a pair of bullocks 
for ploughing with all the necessary land tools for agricultural 
work. Seeds, fertilizers and insecticides were also provided 
for 4 years. 

Variety of Crops and Yields 

■Norgyeling settlement has scope to cultivate different varie¬ 
ties of rice, wheat, peas, pulses, and different kinds of vegeta¬ 
ble's, the settlers mainly cultivate two varieties of rice and 
vegetables for home consumption. The settlers have two 
harvest seasons, summer and winter. In both these seasons the 
major work is growing rice paddy. Yield per acre is 1500 
kilograms which is sold at local price. This fetches Rs. 13,50/- 
with a net profit of Rs. 700 from an acre. 
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Crop yield in summer is lower than in winter, the settlers 
will get an average of 875 kilograms of rice 
land in summer and will get a net profit of about Rs. L5 liom 

this. 

Co-operative Society 

As it was in the settlement plan, a Co-operative Society was 

started on 1st January, 1975 which was registered under its 
Registration No. BHDRSR/109, dated 7th October. 1979. The 
Co-operative Society has the following share capital: 

Amount 

Source of Share Capitals: 

Total share capital collected in the begin¬ 
ning, from 520 members (Tibetans) of the 
Society, who were above 18 years old _ 5,744.00 

Grant of share capital from H.H, the Dalai 
Lama WOO.OO 

Grant of share capital in cash, by the 

SWISS AID TO TIBETANS, 55,000.00 

Grant of share capital ill cash, by the 

Tibetan Refugee Aid Society, Canada 79,998.00 

A representative of a British Trust, donated 

financial help to the Society’s capital, through 

H.H. the Dalai Lama’s Private Office 39,745.00 

Interest free loan from H.H. the Dalai 

Lama’s Private Office 3,000.00 

Profit earned in a shop before starting the 

Co-operative Society, added to the capital 

of the Society 6,688.00 

Total 2,40,175.00 

With , this total capital, the Co-operative Society has been 
very useful for the settlers, , Under the Gomperativc Society, 
the;, settlers have shops, flour mill, small workshops and carpet 
weaving centre in their own villages from w'here they can get 
their requirements easily whiclisaves time and money. Through 
the Co-operative shops,, the settlers were supplied seeds, ferti¬ 
lizers and insecticides whenever they require at a local rate.. 
The poor settlers can pay the cost of tlio.se whenever tlicy get 
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and they are given interest free loans by the Co-operative 
Society in any emergency cases. 

Carpet Weaving Centre 

In 1974, United Nation High Commission for Refugees and' 
the Swiss Aid to Tibetans provided financial help for carpet 
w'eaving centre and facilities for 15 trainees at Tibetan Handi¬ 
craft Centre, Dalhousie for 6 months. The Tibetan Refugee 
Aid Society of Canada, provided a total of Rs. 40,000/- in two 
instalments and the Swiss Aid to Tibetans provided Rs. 75,000/- 
for maintenance of the Centre With this assistance, the actual 
work in the carpet weaving centre, started in October, 1975. 

Presently, the centre has 22 trained weavers and 5 carpet 
trimmers with annual production of 3252 square feet of carpets. 
Tile carpets produced in the centre are sent to Bangalore,: Hima,-, 
laya Marketing, Association and Tibet House in New Delhi.; 
The annual carpet sale, profit is about Rs. 25,000. • 

Shops, ,, ^ 

,'When thesettiQinent was; started,.in;.1972, H.H. The Dalai'' 
•Lania’s Private Ofiice„and the Coipicil for Home ^llairs, loatied 
money, tree of interests, to the settlers so as to start small sl^opS: 
ill each canipTpr. thepQijvenience of the settlers.. Jn 1975,- tliq' 
management of these shops .we^e undertaken, by the Co- 0 pei% 
tive Society., The salesmen in these shops, were elected by .tfib. 
settlers lor a period of two years and the Co-operative Society, 
give.s the charge of all the commodities required in the settle¬ 
ment to these salesmen. The accounts of these shops are audit-, 
ed on halt yearly basis, These shops are vei‘y useful as the 
settlers can purchase all their requirements in their own camps, 
at the market price or sometimes even at a lower rate. 

Flour Mil! 

With the assistance of Rs. 15,000 from the Tibetan Refugee 
Aid Society, Canada, the flour mill was initially run by a petrol 
motor and this incurred heavy loss because of the hike in petrol 
price and had to close down for sometime. By 1975, the Co- 
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operative Society purchased a motor which can be rim by elec¬ 
tricity and the flour mill was re-opened. Since then, the mill 
had been very useful for the settlers. The concerned authorities 
approached the Tibetan Refugee Aid Society, Canada, for 
financial help for the purchase of rice husking machine. The 
Society provided Rs. 19,500 with additional money from the 
Co-operative Society, a rice husking machine was purchased 
and presently, running under the Co-operative Society. 

The settlement has 385 cows, 499 ploughing bullocks, 82 
bullock carts, 219 goats and 770 hens and cocks, but has neither 
animal husbandry nor a poultry farm. 

Hospital 

In the beginning the Central Relief Committee of India (CRC) 
sent a doctor and a nurse with medical facilities. But this was 
not enough. The concerned authorities approached the State 
Government for the purchase of medicines from Bhandra itself. 
The State Government appointed a doctor, one compounder 
and a nurse and the CRC provided Rs. 2,000 per month for 
medical and miscellaneous expenses. 

The hospital is situated about 11 kilometers away from the 
settlement and is also meant for the outsiders as it is managed 
by the State Government. Besides, the State Government can 
wind it up at any time and this creates problems for the settlers 
specially in emergency cases. So the settlement authorities 
approached the Norwegian Refugee Council for financial help 
for setting up a permanent hospital in the settlement. 

The Council granted Rs. 40,000 and with this amount, the 
construction of the hospital rooms was completed. Since the 
settlement has no fund for medicinal and hospital staff expenses, 
dilferent aid agencies and the Government of India are 
approached for financial help and it is expected that the settle¬ 
ment will have a hospital soon. 

Creche 

In 1973, the Tibetan Children’s Village (TCV) Dharamsala, 
provided assistance to train 5 raontessory teachers from the 
settlement for six months in TCV. In 1974, Mrs. Pema Gyalpo, 
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the Director of TCV, visited the settlement and opened a creche. 
All the children who were below 6 years were admitted into the 
creche with provision of milk and biscuits daily at lunch time, 
besides stationary and toy facilities. In addition to the five 
trained moiatessory teachers, a foster mother was appointed and 
the full expenses of the creche was borne by the TCV till end of 
1977. From 1978 onwards, the settlement was asked to bear 
all the expenses as the TCV could not support it any more. The 
settlement has no source and the Director of the TCV was ap¬ 
proached for the continuation of the assistance. In the end, the 
staff strength of the creche was reduced to two and the TCV is 
paying the salaries of the 2 staff. Presently, the creche has 52 
children and those who attain 6 years, were sent to the settlement 
day school. 

The following are the assistance received bv the settlement for 
different schemes: 

Donors Amount 

Rupees False 

In 1973, the Tibetan Refugee Aid Society of 
Canada (TRASC) gave an ambulance and one 
year’s repairing expense 55,000.00 

For the electrification of the settlement’s 2 villages 99,000.00 
Grant from H.H. the Dalai Lama for the Co¬ 
operative Society’s share capital 20,000.00 

In 1974, Swiss Aid for Tibetans, provided 
financial help for the purchase of 2 tractors and 
other ploughing materials 149,000.00 

For purchasing a jeep with trailer 40,000.00 

Providing one fan for each 5 people of the 
settlement 70,000.00 

Purchasing a cow for each 5 people of the 
settlement 85,000.00 

For the construction of Co-operative shop and 
godown 40,000.00 

For the construction of Creche rooms 14,000.00 

In 1974, TRASC provided financial help for 
electrifying the each of the settler’s living quarters 35,573.00 

In 1975, when H.H. the Dalai Lama visited the 
settlement, thirty thousand rupees granted to be 
kept in the Co-operatire capital share and will 
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be provided to the poor settlers to meet the 
expenses during sowing season 
For the carpet weaving centre, the Swiss Aid to 
Tibetans provided 

For providing clothes to children below 17 years 
As per the settlement plan, United Nations 
High Commission for Refugees and the Ministry 
of Rehabilitation, Government of India provided 
a total amount of 

For the construction of the settlement office and 
staff quarters, Mrs. M. K. Dean of England 
provided 

In 1976, for the purchase of school stationaries, 

Ontario Teachers of Canada, through TRASC, 
provided 

For providing drinking water facilities, Mrs. 

M.K. Dean provided 

In 1978, for the purchase of 3 new sewing 
machines, Bombay Catholic Relief Society provided 
For digging drinking water, wells, TRASC, provided 
In 1979’, TRASC provided fund for replacing 
the petrol engine'df the ambulance by a diesel „ i''; 
engine ■ ' ' : .i '/ ; r 

Bombay catholic Relief Society provided finance ■ . 
for purchasing iron carpet weavingdooilis , 

Nagpur OXFAM, provided finance for purchasing / ■ 
a tractor trailer ■ ! ■ 

Rs. 9,29,886.65 

Total financial help received by the settlement is Rupees nine 
lakh twentynine thousand eighty hundred and eighty six and 
sixty five paise. 

Tendngang Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Bomdila, Arunachal 
Pratlesh 

The proposal for the establishment of a Tibetan refugee settle¬ 
ment at Teiizingang, 6,500 feet above sea level, in Kameng 
District, about 83 kilometers in the north eastern side of Bom¬ 
dila town, was made in early 1970’s and the actual work of the 
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resettlement bgeaii from lOtli March, 1972 onwards with arran¬ 
gement of tents and bamboo huts by the settlers. 

Population and Schemes:-The present population of the 
settlement is 1,348 people, in 265 families settled in five different 
villages. Of the 1,348 people, 216 monks airived on lOth 
September, 1974, from Dalhousis and 39 refugees from Pithora- 
garh Uttar Pradesh, on Ist December, 1975. The rest of them 
were from Bomdila area, previously doing road construction 
and other manual labours. 

The Tibetan authorities and the settlers have submitted plans 
in each year, from 1972-1975, to the Government of India, to 
provide rehabilitation facilities for the settlers, which will cost 
Rs. 9,34,988. So far the settlers have cleared over 604 acres of 
forest lands and when the schemes are approved, each seitler 
will get an acre of land. After submission of the above schemes, 
the concerned authorities appealed for their early approval and 
release of the sanctions. The settlers cannot proceed on with 
most of their work as they have no other source of help, 

Living Quarters :—Most of the houses in the settlement are 
wooden, bamboo and mud with little space and the settlers 
moved slowly to these new houses. ■ The settlers were given 
ration during their de-forestatidn periods without any daily 
wages. ' i ;' ■ ■. 

The settlement has neither a proper Co-operative Society nor 
any handicraft centre from where the settlers can earn their 
living. ■ 

Crop Yields:—Thu main source of income in the settlement is 
agricultural work. In their small scale cultivation, the/ settlers 
sow maize, millet, barley, potatoes, red pepper and apples.. 
The settlers sell these in the area at local rate and earn a little 
cash. The crop yield is very low as the settlers have no modern 
agricultural facilities and source of irrigation is the mon¬ 
soon, The vegetables which they grow are for their own con- 
sumption. 

Water Resources:—ThQ settlement has no irrigation facilities 
and drinking water arrangement is made by draining water from 
ponds and streams to three of the five villages and the lemain- 
/iiig two have the problem of drinking water. . 

Flour Mills and Shop:—VIith the financial assistance from the 
State Government, the settlement has set up one flour mill each 
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in its village I and fl along with another flour mill for village 
III and IV. 

Previously, the settlement has set up a kind of Co-operative 
shop with the contribution of Rs. 10 each from most of the set¬ 
tlers for its foundation capital. The Council for Home Affairs of 
the Tibetan Government loaned some money. The loan was paid 
and the shop incurred loss, resulting in its closure in 1975. By 
then, the remaining capital was Rs. 5,000 only. The Home 
Affairs loaned another Rs. 6,074.50 and Rs 3,400 was involved 
for purchasing different things in the shop, With all these, the 
shop has a total capital of Rs. 14,474.50 worth and at present 
there are only private shops in the settlement. 

The settlement has no dispensary and home for old and infirm 
people. The settlers own a few domestic animals and engage in 
dairy work privately. 

Creche:-Tht settlement had a small creche under the guidance 
and management of All India Women’s Association and is 
housed in the settlement’s temporary school rooms. The creche 
has an Indian teacher and nurse with a Tibetan foster-mother. 
A Tibetan teacher was appointed with the assistance from the 
Tibetan Children’s Village, Dharamsala. There are 41 Tibetan 
children who are between 3 to 5 years old and each child gets 
18 paise per day from the Association for mid-day meal 
allowance. 

Dekyi Larsoe Tibetan Settlement, Cauvery Valley, Mysore 

The Tibetan settlement at Cauvery Valley is situated about 54 
miles east of the main city of Mysore; the old settlement of By- 
lakuppeisto the north and dense forests grow in the west 
and south. The altitude is 2,750 ft, above sea level. 

Initially, it was proposed that the settlement would have a 
total of 4000, acres of land to accommodate about 2,000 Tibetan 
refugees. Actually, only 1,800 of forest land were released 
which were cleared by Mysore Rehabilitation and Development 
Agency (MYRADA), and the work started on 25th May, 1969. 
With the arrival of the first batch of 472 Tibetan refugees from 
Kiilu on 13th January, 1969, the settlement was olficially started. 
The second and subsequent batches of 204, 660, 389, and 309 
refugees arrived in the settlement from Dharamsala, Gangtok, 
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Simla, and Kulu in August, 1969, January and September, 
1970 and June 1975 respectively. Besides these, 367 Tibetan 
refugees arrived in the settlement in small batches from different 
places so that by 1978; the settlement had 2,401 settlers in all 
and at present there 3389 people in the settlement. 

The new arrivals were given temporary shelter in bamboo huts 
constructed by MYRADA and all the able-bodied Tibetans were 
employed in cooperative work. For about two years, a daily 
wage of Rs. 1.25 was paid to all those people of both sexes who 
were above 16 years and working in the Co-operative. All W'ho 
were above 10 years received dry rations. 

Housing-.-Thz responsibility of building settlement houses 
was taken up by MYRADA, which gave the construction to 
Tibetans on a contract basis. The entire comstruction was done 
in camps of which there are sixteen with total of 5l6 families, or 
about 32 families in each Camp. The construction of the perma¬ 
nent living quarters for the settlers in Camps I and 11 was com¬ 
pleted by 6thJuly, 1969. The last quarters in Camp XVI were 
completed on 15th June 1975 and the remaining settlers moved 
into their permanent living quarters then. The total estimated 
cost of housing was Rs. 1,20,000. 

Co-operative Society—Tht proposal for the establishment of 
a Co-operative Society was first made in July, 1969 and the Co¬ 
operative Society was registered on 14th October, 1969 under 
the name of DEKYI LARSOE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
Registration No. 1528/69/70. All the settlers above IS years 
were automatically members of the Co-operative Society and 
an initial share capital of Rs. 10/- was collected from every 
member. The annual accounts of the Co-operative Society were 
audited by Government-recognized auditors and, from 1973 
onwards, the State Government sent the auditors in time. 

The Society looks after all the major sources of settlement 
income. In the case of insufficient capital for purchasing seeds, 
manures, chemical fertilisers and insecticides, the Society borrows 
from banks, so that the settlers can always have the required 
capital in the growing season. The Society also looks for a 
favourable market for crops. From 1977 onwards, the Society 
made a direct business contract with a factory, viz,. Maize 
Products in Gujurat, were about 600,000 quintals of maize are 
required annually for making different products. The major 
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crop of the settlement is maize although the Tibetans also sow a 
little paddy and millet for their own consumption. Hxtc'iisive 
cultivation is still difficult, as wild elephants, pigs, monkeys and 
birds are constant threat to the crops. 

Allocation of cultivable hind was on the basis of adults and 
children. Each adult was given 32 gondas (40 gondas-l acre) 
with 20 goiidas per child. A total of 1,798.36 acres of hind 
were distributed among 1,883 adults and 585 children. 

Co-operathe Shops:-A?, the settlement is situated quite far 
from the town or city shopping centres, it became necessary to 
have a shop in or near the settlement. With assistance from 
MYKADA, a shop wa.s opened on 1st .luly, 1969 and, on IHiIi 
October, it was registered with the State Government Sale Ta.x 
RKSTNo. 211045.54. As the number of scttlcns increased, 
another shop was opened in Camp VIII with initial funds coming 
from the Co-operative Society: it opened on 1st March, 1973. A 
third shop was later opened in Chowhur by the Co-operative 
Society. All three shops deal with the requirements of the 
settlers.: They order all the basic goods at a wholesale price 
and later sell them at the retail price. . There is a 6 per cent and 
10 per cent sale tax on the price of edible and non-cdibic coni- 
mpditiesre,speetively. 

. The .seffteinent'hasaieither an animal luisbaiulry section no-r a 
poultry farm owing to the .scarcity, of grass lands. Individual 
families piay ,have, a couple of cows, bulls and hens. 

Chipei Centre .'-It is still difficult to provide a suffi¬ 
cient means of livelihood for all the .settlers IVom agriciiltiii'o 
alone. So another means of earning, like running small restau¬ 
rants and producing traditional haiKlicrafis, was sought. The 
settlement authorities approached MY,RADA with a request to 
set up a small restaurant in the settlement. Accordingly, sepa¬ 
rate rooms were constructed and on 21 si November, 1969, the 
restaurant was opened and at the same time leased to an Indian 
for a fixed period. Later the restaurant was run hy tlie settlers 
for some years, but they could not make any profit. Therefore, 
the restaurant was converted into a Carpel Weavhig Centre ami 
opened on 2iid January, 1978 with twenty workers. Iksidc.s 
these, the Centre gives training in carpet weaving and proposals 
are made for its further expan,sion. The carpets produced in the 
Centre are sent to Bangalore for sale. In just a year, the produc¬ 
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tion has not been able to develop very much, but it is hoped that 
the Centre will do w^ell and expand within a year or so. 

Hospital:—At an estimated cost of Rs. 20,000, six rooms with 
attached bathrooms was constructed for the hospital. Under 
liie management of MYRADA, all hospital equipment was 
shifted to the new rooms and the hospital was inaugurated on 
7th November, 1969 by the representatives of UNHCR and the 
State Government, as well as some other prominent personali¬ 
ties. 

In the beginning, all the hospital staff were Tibetans and 
medical facilities were provided free to the settlers. According 
to the original plan, the full charge of the hospital was to be 
handed over to the State Government on 1st July, 1974, but was 
actually given to the Co-operative Society by MYRADA. It 
became difficult for the Society to run the hospital as MYRADA 
withdrew its assistance, except for Rs. 6,000/- for one year 
only. However, the Society managed to maintain the hospital 
service with a visiting Indian doctor three times a week, al¬ 
though the financial problem remained. 

The Tibetan Government-in-Exile sent three officials to study 
the actual conditions and solve the problems as far as possible, 
The conclusion was that the hospital would be managed by the 
Society; the daily expenses would be met from the interest on 
Rs. 26,000 and Rs. 24,000 given by MYRADA atid the Special 
Representative of the Indian Government respectively. The 
latter amount was a collection from the settlement land leased 
to others prior to the arrival of the settlers. On top of this, the 
settlers contributed Rs. 4/- per acre of land towards the hospital 
management. The settlers are charged very little for medicines 
and in-patients are required to pay fifty paise per day. 

Flour Milk—ThQ settlement has two flour mills under the 
Co-operative Society. The first mill was opened on 1st Novem¬ 
ber, 1973 with a total expenditure ofRs. 13,455.80. Of this, 
MYRADA donated Rs. 3,783.80 for the purchase of machines. 

The second flour mill was set up in another Camp with a 
total expenditure of Rs. 11,462. Both these lloiir mills are very 
useful for the settlers. 

Agrlcuhitral Products mdimplemenis :-A^ earlier, the 
main agricultural work is with maize, which is consumed as well 
as sold. The agricultural work is mainly dependent on the 
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raonsooa. If the rains start in time, a field with one quintal of 
sown maize will yield about 1.50 quintals. But this needs good 
manure, a timely rainfall and protection from wild animals. 

The settlement owns thirteen tractors, ten of which are 
currently in working order. In addition to these, MYRADA 
donated four lorries with a total value of Rs. 223,948,93, but 
on 1st February, 1972, two lorries were handed over to Rabgay 
Ling Co-operative Society, HUNSUR. (This settlement was 
started later to absorb all the poor Tibetan refugees who could 
not be accommodated at Cauvery Valley.) Assistance received 


from MYRADA for different projects at Cauvery Valley is as 
follows: 

Year Schemes Amount 

Rupees: Paise; 

1959_Coiistriiction of Settlement Officer’s 

quarters with attached bathroom 7,000.00 

19^9_Constrcution of two rooms with attached 

bathrooms for the Co-operative Society 7,000.00 

1969-Construction of two staff quarters, a small 
hall, three small rooms with attached 
bathrooms 7,000.00 

1969- ~Constructioii of 4 guest rooms with 

attached bathrooms 7,000.00 

1969_Coiistniction of 4 connected staff quarter 
blocks with 2 rooms in each block, plus 
bathrooms, and quarters for a watchman 18,318.52 

1970- Coiistruction of godowns with iron shutters 55,000.00 

1972- Constriiolion of a godown in Camp 

V with same design 40,000.00 

1973- Construction of a third godown in Camp 

XIV with same design, 27,000.00 

1973-Construction of a fourth go-down at 

Chowkur 36,000.00 

1973-Consti'uction of a small workshop at 

Chowkur 7,000.00 

Total Aid received 211,318.52 


The totalincome, expenditure, net profit and loss in the dif¬ 
ferent projects of the settlement from 1969 to the end of 1979 
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are given 

below: 




Year 

Total 

Total 

Net Profit 

Loss 


Income 

Expenditure 




R Paise 

R Paise 

R Paise 

R Paise 

1969-79 

289,486.93 

272,345.06 

17,141.87 

Nil 

1970-71 

1,007,993.65 

991,327,08 

16,666.57 


1971-72 

1,448,559.52 

1,386,556.50 

62,002.02 

)) 

1972-73 

2,720,975.77 

2,603,905.45 

117,070.32 


1973-74 

2,204,080.51 

2,135,435.16 

68,645,35 

J) 

1974-75 

2.671,874.20 

2,686,278.11 

Nil 

1,403.91 

1975-76 

3,320,314.92 

3,757,052.05 


4 36,645.13 

1976-77 

2,407,164.60 

2,544,933.93 


137,769.33 

1977-78 

7,939,162.00 

7,931,257.13 

7,904.87 

Nil 

1978-79 

4,210,727.67 

4,210,707.98 

19,69 

Nil 


Rs. 28,220,441.77 28,519,798.45 289,450.69 575,818.37 



In accordance with the above figures, during the past ten 
years of 1969 to 1979 the settlement has incurred a total loss of 
Rs. 286,367.68. Despite this loss, the settlement has been of 
great benefit to the Tibetans. 

Dhondub Ling Tibetan Settlement, Clement Town, Debra Dun, 
U.P. 

A group of Tibetan refugees formed a dance and drama 
troupe in 1960 which toured India to raise funds for their eventual 
settlement. In the meantime, the seventy-member troupe had 
temporarily settled at Rajpur, near Dehra Dun, receiving relief 
assistance from the Indian Government. In 1964, Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave donated 100 acres of land at a place called 
Clement Town which he had received for his Bhoodau Move¬ 
ment. Then the local branch of the State Khadi Commission 
steppedin, giving regular woilc for this group of people on a 
contract basis. Later the settlers themselves started a Khadi 




Centre at the settlement. In 1964, the settlement was registered 
as the Tibetan Nehru Memorial Foundation, with a governing 
body including a member of the Khadi Commission. In Novem¬ 
ber of the same year, His Holiness the Dalai Lama gave the 
settlement the Tibetan name “DHONDUB LING.” 

Dhondub Ling is more of a craft community than a land 
settlement. The economic activities are not very different from 
any of the other handicraft centres. It has carpet weaving, 
wool spinning, tailoring, painting and carpentry sertions. In 
addition, there are other activities, like tent-making, hand¬ 
made paper making, a noodle-making, plus a small industrial 
section making noodle machines etc. In 1967, a workshop 
was opened, where motor mechanics, driving, carpentry, 
masonry and typing were practised and taught. The training 
courses were for twelve months, and most of the trainees have 
been absorbed into the various Tibetan settlements over the 
years, 

There is a school for the children of the settlers, with an 
attached hostel. In 1968, this school had about one hundred 
students and fifteen staff members and was run by the settlers 
themselves, with the major part of the funds being supplied by 
private organisations. 

A monastery was established in 1967, embracing all the four 
sects of Tibetan Buddhism, and containing some 30 monks led 

by Payal Tulku. By the middle of 1970’s, the settlement boast¬ 
ed a beautiful new monastery. 

Dhondub Ling began with a dlspensary-cimi-infirmary in 
1967, with the help of private organizations and the then 
Tibetan Schools Society. The Central Relief Committee ex¬ 
tended aid for the welfare of some 130 old and handicapped 
people and orphans in the late 1960’s. 

The housing facilities here are considered to be among the 
best in Tibetan settlements. The construction work began in 
1964, on the settlers’ own initiative, and the houses consist of 
two-family units, each unit costing Rs, 4000/- per family. Each 
house has a kitchen garden at the back. By 1968, the housing 
programme was roughly completed for the whole settlement. 
Besides, over the years, the more affluent members of the 
settlement have built their own. more luxurious dwellings. The 
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settlement cultivated a small portion of land for rice, wheat 
and maize after the building were completed. However, the 
main source of income remains handicrafts and trade. Most of 
the members go for business trips to other parts of India, using 
the settlement as their base. The Settlement’s handicraft pro¬ 
ducts are displayed and marketed through a shop in New Delhi, 
as well as being supplied on direct order. The current popula¬ 
tion of Dhondub Ling Settlement is 900. 

Rabgay Ling Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Hunsur, Karnataka 
State 

With assistance from the Central and State Governments of 
India, a Tibetan Refugee Settlement at Hunsur, 57.6 kilometers 
to the west of the main city of Mysore, was set up in 1971. It 
had 2,200 acres of land, with agriculture as the main means of 
livelihood for the 2,200 Tibetan refugees, When choosing the 
refugees for this or any other settlements, the Tibetan Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, gives first priority to the road-workers. The 
first batch of 775 Tibetan refugee road workers arrived from 
the Kulu area on 28th September, 1971. That was followed by 
groups of 350,330,101,23,8 and 5 people from the Pathankot 
area, Dharamsala, Kulu Darjeeling and Dehra Dun respectively, 
besides 156 monks from Dalhousie. All these refugees moved 
to the settlement in different batches, the second group on 13ih 
December, 1971 and the last on 22nd February, 1973. In one 
and a half years, 1,753 Tibetan refugees arrived at Rabgay Ling 
and the actual work on the settlement started from 28th 
September, 1971 onwards. Since then,the population of thesettle- 
ment has increased by 907, including some new arrivals, and 
by the end of 1979 the settlement had 2,660 settlers in all. 

Constivctloir—ThQ construction of living quarters and a 
settlement office was started in the early 1970's, followed by the 
building of godowns, a Co-operative Office, dispensary rooms, 
school buildings, a community hall, a small palace for Flis 
Holiness the Dalai Lama, shops, a restaurant, flour mill, animal 
husbandry and poultry sections, a workshop and so on. The 
total expenditure involved was Rs. 2,62,622.56. The construc¬ 
tion was done in Camps, and the settlement now has about 15 
Camps, with 32 families in each one. The construction of the 



first Camp was completed on 15th May, 1972, and the first 
group of settlers moved out of their temporary shelter and into 
the new family quarters. The last group received proper hous¬ 
ing in June, 1975. 

Distribution of Land and Water Hemrces:—ThQ cultivable 
land distribution was on the basis of adults and children with 
32 gondas (40 gondas ~1 acre) per adult and 20 gondas for 
each child. A total of 1.615.4 acres of cultivabe land was 
distributed in this way. The water supply is very poor, and the 
settlers are mostly dependent upon the monsoon rains. Although 
the settlement has constructed 11 water reservoirs the scarcity 
of water continues as there are only ten machines to draw 
water from the wells. For this reason, it is understandable that 
the settlement’s harvest is poor in comparison with the other 
south Indian Tibetan settlements; moreover, the land is not 
naturally fertile either. 

Tractors and Agriculture Implements:— Most of the major 
agricultural implements were granted by MYRADA. These 
included ten tractors, machines, blades for different cultivation 
processes, big water carrier basins, insecticide sprayers, lorries, 
a mini-bus, motor-cycle, cycles, and so on. The total cash value 
of all these agricultural implements amount to Rs. 759,063.88. 
In addition, hand-tools were given to each family. 

Cooperative Society:- The work of the Co-operative Society 
began with the start of the settlement in 1971. On 18th March, 
1972, the Society was registered under its Registration No. 
ARM 1890/71/72, and has the following share capital: 

Ownership: Amount 

All the members above 18 years old contributed 
rupees ten each at the inception of the Society, Rs. 15,280.00 
Half of the net agricultural profit for two years, 

(1st January, 1972 to 31st December, 1973), 

plus previous capital of the people Rs, 157,440.00 

In 1977, the share capital of the people was 

kept in an Indian Bank for Fixed Deposit Rs, 60,000.00 


Total share capital was rupees twenty three lakhs two 
thousand seven hundred and twenty (Rs, 23,2,220). 
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Hospital:—The construction of the hospital was sponsored by 
the Board of Trustees for the Common Project of the European 
Refugee Campaign to provide full medical facilities not only to 
the Tibetan refugees, but also to the local Indians. Accordingly, 
an eighteen bed ward for both sexes, kitchen, examination 
room, dispensary, doctor’s quarters, emergency ward and 
quarters for hospital staff were built. By November, 1974, all 
constructions had been completed and the hospital was inaugu¬ 
rated on the 24th of the same month by the Karnataka State 
Chief Minister, Mr. Dev Raj Urs.From 1974 to 1975. thehospital 
was maintained by the above Board of Trustees and the settlers 
were supplied with free medical facilities. The Board of 
Trustees gradually v/ithdrew its assistance and the full charge of 
the hospital was handed over to the Tibetans. From 1976 
onwards, the settlers had difficulty in running the hospital 
with the little financial assistance they received. The State 
Government asked the settlement authorities to form a new 
Governing Body and register the hospital. Accordingly, the 
ho.spital is now undergoing a change, It has five staff members, 
and it is hoped that it will improve the new system. 

Carpet Weaving Centre:~-Although the settlement has suffi¬ 
cient land, it is generally infertile and so production is very 
low. So the settlers sought another livelihood, through tradi¬ 
tional handicrafts. Plans for the establishment of a Carpet 
Weaving Centre were drawn up on 1st January, 1977, and the 
Centre was inaugurated on 8th August, 1977 by His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama during his visit. 

When the annual accounts of the Co-operative Society were 
completed on 30th June, 1979, the Carpet Weaving Centre 
received Rs. 20,8,625.81 from the Society as capital. For the 
improvement of the Centre, the United Methodist Committee 
on Relief, Board of Trustees for the Common Project of the 
European Refugee Campaign, and the Home Affairs of tltc 
Tibetan Government-in-Exile gave Rs. 20,000, Rs. 50,000 and 
Rs. 5,963.46 respectively, Plans had already been drawn up 
for the expansion of the Centre and, in 1979, there were 62 
workers in the carpet weaving section, with an annual pro¬ 
duction of 4,320 square feet. The Centre earns a little annual 
profit from this section. 

A tailoring section has also started, with one Tibetan and an 
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Indian tailor master for six Tibetan students who could not 
continue their academic studies. Later on, these students will 
become self-supporting and will work in the Centre itselt. ^ 

Shops:~T!k settlement also runs two small shops, with a 
starting capital granted by MYRADA. The authorities purchase 
basic necessities and other requirements for the settlers on a 
wholesale basis and sell them to the settlers at the retail 
price. Sometimes, the settlers are supplied with goods at a 
cheaper rate than the market price. The shops are very use¬ 
ful, as everything the settlers require can be purchased on 
the spot, which saves them spending time and money to go to 
the town. 

Proposals for Animal Husbandry.-Unlll recently, the settle¬ 
ment had no domestic animals. Then the Co-operative 
Society received 13 cows and 2 bulls from MYRADA, and now 
it has 20 cows, as 7 calves were born. The milk, cheese and 
butter yield from these cows is mostly sold within the settlement, 
and the income is used to maintain the animal husbandry section. 
It is hoped that this would to improve the quality ot cattle 
by establishing a well-staffed veterinary hospital. The Tibetan 
Refugee Aid Society, Canada, has guaranteed to help with this 
project. 

The settlement has a total of 225 monks in three small monas¬ 
teries. The monks have to lead the same kind of life us the 
other settlers, cultivating their share of land Old monks who 
cannot work in the fields are given free board and lodging by 
their fellow monks. Besides the regular recitation of j'eligious 
scriptures, the monks also perform special official and private 
religious ceremonies. 

Jgrm«//wre;--Witli the provision of the tractors and other 
agricultural implements by MYRADA, the settlement made 
rapid improvements from 1971 to 1974, In 1975, the Co¬ 
operative Society incurred a loss of Rs. 100,000/- owing to 
inexperience in business and to the unexpected weather condi¬ 
tions of 1976, which meant that all the crops were ruined. In 
1977, His Holinsse the Dalai Lama blessed the settlement and 
gave a sermon during His eleven days’ stay atRabgay Ling. 
From 1977 onwards, the settlement continued to improve. 
Apart from a little millet, pulses and other cereals, the main 
crop grown is maize. The agricultural production of the past 


eight years (1972-1979) is given in the following table: 


Year 

Acreage 

under 

Cultiva¬ 

tion 

No. of 
Quintals 

Average 
price per 
quintal 
in Rupees 

Total Amount 
in Rupees 

1972 

956 

6,798 

75.00 

503,000.00 

1973 

1,615 

24,225 

120.00 

2,907,000.00 

1974 

1,615 

24,225 

150.00 

3,133,750.00 

1975 

1,615 

24,225 

85.00 

2,059.125.00 

1276 

1,610 

2,500 

90.00 

225,000.00 

1977 

1,610 

24,150 

103.00 

2,487,450.00 

1978 

1,600 

24,000 

100,00 

2,400,000.00 

1979 

1 

10.5 

100.00 

1,500.00 

Total 

10,622 

130,043.5 

Rs. 823.00 

Rs, 14,116,825.00 


The tractors and other agricultural implements, workshops, 
retail shop. Carpet Weaving Centre, animal husbandry section 
etc., are all either run by or connected with the Co-operative 
Society. The accounts of the Co-operative Society are audited 
by the State Government-recognized Chartered Accountants. 
The Co-operative has not earned a clear profit from any of its 
businesses over the past eight years 1972-79, but provides 
many useful services to the settlers. 

I By the late 1960s’, several Tibetan settlements had been esta- 

i blished but the problem of rehabilitating poor and needy 

i Tibetan refugees had not been solved altogether. A proposal 

f wa.s made, with the assistance of the Government of India, to 

I start another major settlement in Kollegal Taluk, south India. 

The State Government of Karnataka provided 3,000 acres of 
forest land in March, 1973, situated in the south eastern part of 
Kollegal Taluk in the district of Mysore. 

Dhonden Ling Tibetan Refugee Settlement. Kollegal Taluk 

The Tibetan refugees who were to be resettled were scattered 
ill different parts of India, employed in road construction and 
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other manual labour. Land reclamation work was stalled at 
the settlement with the help of bulldozers. The full expenditure 
for this work was borne by the Government of India, except 
for a contribution of Rs. 3,00,000 from the Mysore Resettle¬ 
ment and Development Agency (MYRADA), Rs, 1,00,000 each 
on completion of the reclamation of 1,000 acres of land. Ihc 
first group of 524 Tibetan refugee,s from road construction areas 
in Gangtok had arrived at the .site by March, 1974, All the 
fresh arrivals were provided with tcmjiorary shelter and daily 
dry ration provisions. Those who were above 13 years old and 
working in the Co-operative were paid a cash wage of Rs, 1.25 
per head per day. The total expenditure earmarked for laiul 
reclamation, construction of living quarters, .settlement ollices, 
liospital, school buildings, community hall, Co-operulivc 
Society, workshops, roads, animal husbandry, poulti'y farm, 
fitting of tubewells, .seeds, fertili.sers, in,sccticidcs, electrifica¬ 
tion, purchase of tractors, agricultural implements, and other 
machines was Rs. 91,00,000. The adminislration was carried 
out by MYRADA. Dry ration facilities and medical pro¬ 
visions were given to the refugees from the beginning until the 
completion of two crop seasons by the last group of refugees 
who moved to the area, 

By 1977, the Tibetan Refugee Settlement at Kollegal wa.s 
fully established. The last two groups of rcfiigce.s 87 from 
the Dharamsala area and 125 from the Kulu area were sent to 
the settlement, giving a total of 3,500 settlers. On their jmirncy, 
they were given road and railway transportation from the 
various temporary camps and roadwork sitc.s to the settlement, 
plus a small travelling allowance. 

The Board of Trustees for the Common Project of the 
European Refugee Campaign had, in an undenstanding with 
the Government of India, agreed to make funds available to 
MYRADA for the Tibetan settlements. 

MYRADA instituted a full-time survey of tlie land area, of 
the location of villages, housing layouts and so on. 

Conjrwcfm/n—Thecon.struction of the houses was planned 
village-wise, comprising 16 houses in each village with a total 
of about 20 villages in the settlement. The construction of 
the houses in the first four villages had been completed by 
October, 1973 and the settlers were allotted homes, one hou.se 
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to each family. The living quarters for all the settlers had been 
completed by March, 1976 and distributed to the settlers. 

The settlers had many children of school-going age, so a day 
school was planned at the settlement. A school office, staff 
quarters and class-rooms to accommodate about 400 students 
were constructed, together with a hall to serve as a meeting 
place and for community and Co-operative activities. Buildings 
were also constructed to house the Co-operative offices, with 
accommodation for the accountants, secretaries, and extension 
officers. 

A group of 73 people known as the '‘Bulldozer Team” arriv¬ 
ed ill the settlement, mostly with their families, at the beginning 
of May, 1973, to assist the settlers in land reclamation. This 
team had 16 bulldozers, 3 trucks, a few tractors and other vehi- 
chles operated by engineers, drivers, mechanics and other 
staff. Temporary accommodation, workshops, a welding shop, 
blacksmithy and storage sheds were constructed for this team 
of workers. 

Bc,sides these buildings, a fully equipped permanent workshop 
was necessary for the settlement itself, to carry out major 
repairs on the agricultural machinery. This workshop was 
duly set up in May, 1974. Spacious godowns were also 
necessary to prepare for the planned extension of the settle¬ 
ment. A 70’ X 30’ godown was constructed in which to store 
large quantities of fertilisers, seeds, pesticides, and harvested 
crops. 

As the settlement was founded in an area previously covered 
by dense forest, the layout and construction of all approach 
roads and internal village-connecting roads had to be carried 
out. The area contained many depressions and rain-water 
courses, so drainage system for roads and bridges or culverts 
were constructed at several places. 

Tk Hospital and its Equipment:—TI \q health of the Tibetan 
refugees is always a prime concern of the authorities, so a 25 
bed hospital was quickly constructed in the settlement fully- 
equipped with medical facilities and catering not only to the 
settlers but the local villagers, too. For two years, this hospi¬ 
tal was run by MYRADA. The hospital now has one doctor, 
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six nurses (including two Indians), and an accountant, a 
driver and two watchmen. The settlers are charged only a 
nominal price for the medicines, while any medicines received 
as donations are supplied free of charge. 

IVater and Electricity:-^ In order to provide sufficient drink¬ 
ing water, 14 to 18 tubewells with submersible pumps were 
dug in the settlement by MYRADA to pump water to the over¬ 
head tanks. Every village has an overhead tank and water 
distribution system, supplying every house with water. Pumped 
water is also used to irrigate the kitchen gardens on the indi¬ 
vidual homestead plots. A power line for the village was 
brought from a distance of about 8 miles and by 1979 all the 
villages had electrical facilities., 

Tractors and Agricultural Implements:—As planned, the 
settlement received a fleet of sixteen tractors with a full range 
of implements. On an experimental basis, three ti'actors were 
initially used to bring a few hundred acres of reclaimed land 
under cultivation before the first harvesting season. Trucks 
and other vehicles were also provided, and a complete set of 
agricultural hand-tools for each family. 

Co-opermh’e iSbcieO’:—A Co-operative Society was set up 
with the initial capital granted to meet the running expenses. 
The Co-operative Society was registered on 3rd November, 
1975 under the Societies Regi,stration Act of 1860. Initially, 
the Co-operative dealt with seeds and fertilisers for the land 
gradually being brought under cultivation. The cost of these 
goods were later returned by the farmers to the Co-operative 
Society, and the amount of money involved became a revolving 
loan for the Co-operative Society. 

The Co-operative Society also set up dairy, poultry and 
piggery units to encourage individual families to go in for 
animal hasbandry. In 1979 the Society’s animal husbandry 
scheme had 215 domestic animals in all. The Society also 
initiated an orchard enterprise. By June, 1976, the Society 
had 1,831 members with a share capital ofRs. 54,090/-. In 
the beginning, the Mysore Rehabilitation and Development 
Agency (MYRADA) provided financial assistance for the 
following purposes: 
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Description 

For two lorries, 15 tractors, agricultural 
machines, spare parts of tractorr, insec¬ 
ticide sprayer, barometers, machines for 
twa flour mills, workshop machines and 
tools 

Construction cost for settlers living 
quarters. Co-operative Office, workshops, 
shops, animal husbandry, poultry farm 
and flour mill 

Purchase of typewriters for Co-operative 
Office, shops, workshop, utensils and 
furniture for Staff Mess, Community 
Hall and animal husbandry 
Fertilisers, seeds insecticides, sacs and 
transport 
Cash for capital, 

For replacement and purchase of trac¬ 
tor parts 

Deprersion charge for two years 1975 
to 1976 


Total Value 
Rupees Paise 

1,389,908.72 

367,300.00 

32,790.93 

1,366,630.56 

60,000.00 

58,866.39 

389,461.73 


Total rupees thirty six lakhs sixty four thousand nine 
hundred fiftyeight and paise thirtythree (Rs. 36,64,958.33). 


Income and Expenditure Total Value 

Rupees Paise 

Income from temporary shop and lorries 15,778.95 

Expenditure for the year on tractors, agri¬ 
cultural work, Bank Commissionr and 
miscellaneous 143,485.04 

Total loss for the year 127,806.09 

Loss form 1st July, 1975 to 30th June, 1976 180,593.11 



Total loss for the above two years: rupees three lakhs eight 

thousand three hundred ninety nine and paise twenty 
(Rs. 3,08,399.20). Net profit for the settlement from different 
sources for 1977, rupees ten thousand seven hundred forty- 
four and paise seventynine (Rs. 10,744.79). 
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The settlement’s progress can be judged from the total j 

income and expenditure of the Co-operative Society, as all the i 

major settlement works are connected with this Society. In i 

1978, the settlement had hardly any profit from its agricultural 
work .'Owing to bad weather, so that the overall expenditure 
and income for the year equalized. However, the settlement 
is improving fast in every respect. 

Sonamling Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Ladakh 

Ladakh is not merely on the borders of Tibet, but also '4 
shares a similar cultural and religious heritage, so many Tibetan | 

refugees, mainly from Western Tibet, fled there in the early j 

1960’s with some domestic animals, trying to eke out a living | 

from their produce. This being a temporary solution, the f 

Tibetan Government-in-exile approached the Government of ! 

India with a request to provide rehabilitation fricilities for i 

about 2000 Tibetan refugees. For about nine years, the re- | 

fugees faced extreme hardship as the settlement could not start I 

and had been earning their living working in road construc¬ 
tions etc. 

The detailed plan of the settlement was submitted to the 
Central Government through the State Government (Jammu & j 

Kashmir) and the Government of India provided 3690 karnals 4 
of land and Rs. 65,09,000 for housing, agriculture, dispensary 
and other immediate requirements. Fi-om March, 1972 onwards, 
the field work and 1973 onwards, the construction of settlement 
houses were started at Leh. 

With 3690 karnals of land each of the 615 settlers got only 
6 karnals. The present total population of the settlement is 
2078. This clearly shows that there are 1463 refugees in the 
settlement who did not get land and are struggling for their 
existence with any kind of manual labour they can get. Even Ti, 
the 615 settlers who got their share of land are not getting | 
enough from their allotted land as Ladakh has very cold weather - i 
with long periods of snowfall in winter. The settlement is j 

3505 meters above sea level and has temperature of 10 to 15 I 

centigrades in summers and minus 20 centigrade in winters, i 

These climatic factors have forced the settlers to develop other i 

means of livelihood. I 


Construction 

The Tibetan refugees in SONAM LING, CHANGTHANG 
and LETHUB have been living temporarily in 16 different 
groups. The construction of the first settlement was completed 
by 1973 and seven groups were shifted to the new permanent 
houses. The construction of double and triple rooms were 
completed in late 1974 and the remaining nine groups were 
shifted to these rooms. All the houses were built with ordinary 
materials and the total expenses incurred was Rs. 13,666. Now 
most of the settlers have houses to live in. All these houses 
were constructed camp-wise and each camp consists of 30 to 
50 families. Presently, the settlement has 11 camps with a 
total of 444 families living in these camps. 

Agricultural Work and Production 

The agricultural work in Ladakh is mainly carried out in 
traditional style and crops sown are barley, wheat, oats and 
animal fodder. Total expense for sowing 120 kilograms of 
seed ill 6 karnals will be Rs. 435 and that will yield about Rs. 
68.4. This will make a net profit of Rs. 249 which is a year’s 
income. There is little scope for future development of agri¬ 
culture in Ladakh unless a land revolution with modern agri¬ 
cultural method is carried out and the settlers are given 2 
harvest seasons in a year. 

Irrigation Facilities 

The little agriculture work carried out in Ladakh is mostly 
through irrigation works as the monsoon hardly reaches 
Ladakh. The cultivable settlement lands are under canal 
system, made from the river Indus flowing through the sou¬ 
thern side of the settlement’s village 1, The canal system is 
very useful for the agriculture work as the settlers can irrigate 
their field whenever it is required. 

The Co-operative Society 

The Co-operative of the settlement was registered on 4th Sep- 
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tember, 1971, under the name of Tibetan Refugee Service Co¬ 
operative Society, with its Registration No. L/71/TRSCS. The 
Co-operative Society has the following share capitals: 

Sources of Share Capital 


At the time of registration, the members of the 
Co-operative Society/the total collection from 
Grant from the Government of India for Co¬ 
operative Society 

Donation received in kinds from Ladakh Buddhist 
Association fetched cash 

In 1976, during H.H. the Dalai Lama’s Kala 
Chaker Sermon in Leh, rupees ten thousand 
donated for the capital of the Society 
In the same year, the Tibetan Government Home 
Affairs donated rupees ten thousand for the 
capital 

Previously, most of the groups in the settlement 
had shops separately, with start of Co-operative 
Society, those shops were wound up and their 
total capital was put in the Co-operative Society 
The settlement had some funds reserved for the 
expenses of old and infirm settlers, after expenses, 
the remaining amount is in the Co-operative 
Society 

For multipurpose use, it was necessary to buy a 
truck for the settlement and the settlers approa¬ 
ched the Home Affairs for financial assistance, 
total financial help provided for the Co-opera¬ 
tive Society’s capital 

The settlement got a used foreign truck with the 
help of the Director of Tibetan Children’s Village 
Dharamsala and its value 


2000.00 

2000.00 

2000.00 

10000.00 

10000.00 

42582.00 

7355 76 

183297.32 

113505.54 


Rs. 372740.62 

With this total capital, the Co-operative Society has set up 
branch shops in the settlementvillages from where the settlers 
can buy their requirement at the same market rate. This saves 
both time and money for the settlers. The Co-operative Society 
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is also trying to bring fertilizers and seeds with capital of rupees 
two lakhs borrowed from TCV interest free. 

As it was in the settlement plan, the settlement has four worn- 
out tractors. Since these tractors are useless, the settlers 
prefer that these be taken back by the government and the 
settlers are given bullocks instead. 

Dispensary 

In the settlement plan, Rs. 10,875 was sanctioned by the 
Government of India to set up a hospital in the settlement and 
a dispensary was set up by the State Government under its 
management. As planned, the dispensary should have a visit¬ 
ing doctor, one compounder and two nurses. From the middle 
of August, 1978, the visiting doctor never came to attend the 
patients, and the condij'on of the dispensary deteriorated in 
spite of repeated appeals by the settlers to the concerned autho¬ 
rities. In the beginning of 1979, the dispensary has neither a 
doctor nor medicines for the settlers, all the settlers had been 
going to Leh Army and Civil hospitals as well as to the Tibetan 
Children’s Village Hospital. 

Old and Infirm People’s Home 

During the land distribution, many old people did not get 
their share of land. Besides, the old people could render their 
service better by helping in the light works of their own families . 
With all these in view, an old and infirm people’s home was 
started Horn the beginning with provision of dry rations for 
them. Later the settlers through the Home Affairs, approached 
Mrs. Pema Gyalpo, the Director of TCV for financial help to 
the old and infirm People’s Home. In 1978, the TCV took the 
full charge of the old People’s Home and the old and infirm 
people in Changthang area, were also admitted. They are being 
provided every facility. 

Carpet Weaving Centre 

On 15th August 1971, a carpet weaving centre was started 
with the following share capitals: 
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Source of Share Capitals 


Amount I>airy Project 


In the settlement plan, an estimate was made for 
setting up Handicraft Centre and so far the centre 
received 

Through the State Government. For purchasing 
carpet weaving materials for trainees 
In 1975, for purchasing carpet weaving materials 
for the second batch of 20 trainees 
III 1976, for training 20 unskilled workers from 
Changthang area in carpet weaving as well as 
purchasing materials, the Centre received 
As mentioned previously, the Tibetan Repre¬ 
sentative of the Ladakh settlement, also look¬ 
ed after the management of the carpet weav¬ 
ing centre for 9 months and during these 
periods, he received Rs. 1350 from the State 
Government office as his salary. This was 
donated to the Centre’s share capital and was 
deposited on 8th October, 1976 


Rs. Ps. 

18197.25 

9200.00 

3175.00 

2000.00 

1350.00 


Rs. 33922.25 


The carpet weaving centre has one teacher, 30 weavers, 4 
carpet trimmers, a store keeper and an accountant. The normal 
size of the carpets produced in the centre are 3X 6 feet and the 
annual production is about 115 such carpets. 

The Centre’s carpet weavers are getting the same facilities 
as those who got their share of land and daily wage of Rs. 1,25 
paise per head. So the Centre will have to pay no salary or 
provide any other facilities for the carpet weavers. This made 
the centre to earn Rs. 74,415,13 paise profit from 1971 to the 
end of 1979, By deducting the total share capital Rs. 33,922.25 
paise from the above amount, the centre’s net profit from carpet 
sale during the past 8 years is Rs, 40,492,78 paise. The carpets 
produced in the centre are mostly sold to local people and some 
to foreign tourists who visit Ladakh during the short summer 
period. . 









The Soiiam Ling Settlement has 166 cows and bulls, 3750 
goats and sheep andhens, 41 Zomo (female offspring of bull and 
Dri-female Yak), 165 horses and 4 dries under its Dairy Pro¬ 
ject. The horses are used for transporting civilian and army 
goods, while the little milk, butter and cheese are mostly con¬ 
sumed by the settlers and the wool from the sheep is sold in 
Ladakh. 

Changthang 

In Changthang area, there are2114 Tibetan refugees in 8 diffe¬ 
rent camps leading nomadic lives. 

The rehabilitation scheme of these people was not included 
in the settlement plan. As such these nomads have been facing 
difficult times. Their only means of earning is the few goats 
and sheep, yaks and di'i, cattle and horses which they brought 
from Tibet at the time of their escape. But this is fraught with 
problems, as heavy snowfall avalanches have already been res¬ 
ponsible for a large number of death among these domestic 
animals: for example, from November, 1978 to March, 1979, 
21,142 domestic animals died in this way (20,335 sheep add 
goats, 694 yaks and drie and 113 horses). 

This shattered the hopes of the Tibetans to earn their income 
from produce of these animals. So the Council for Home 
Affairs approached the Indian Government to give these people 
rehabilitation facilities. 

Kalon Wangdu Dorjee, the Director of the Council for Home 
Affairs, visited Changthang area and discussed rehabilitation 
possibilities with the Jammu & Kashmir State Government. 
However, the sanction is yet to be released and people in the 
Changthang area are facing the same livelihood difficulties and it 
is hoped that the Government of India will approve the scheme 
and release the sanction soon. 

Tibetan Refugee Settlement Lama Hatta, Takda, West Bengal 

Lama Hatta is another Tibetan refugee settlement in the 
Darjeeling district, about 9 kilometers from Darjeeling on the 
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main Darjeeling-Kalirapong road. This settlement was started 
in May, 1965 by Chu-shi Ghangdhruk, a Tibetan refugee 
organization, which initially purchased 7 acres of land. Now 
there are about 90 people in the settlement. Thereafter, Rs. 
713,500/- was raised by the members of the organization for 
the establishment of the settlement. It was planned to develop 
Lama Hatta settlement into a Dairy-cum-Handicrafts Farming 
Centre and the following houses were constrii cted with this in 
mind: 

(1) Quarters for 10 families 

(2) Two-storeyed brick house 

(3) Kitchen 

(4) Wooden house for Craft Centre 

(5) Cow-shed 

(6) Pig sty 

(7) Noodle Factory 

(8) Dyeing shed 

(9) Poultry shed 

(10) Water storage tanks 

Even when all these constructions had been completed, the 
dairy project did not seem very promising as an adequate 
means of income for the settlers. So the majority of them had 
to switch to agriculture, handicrafts and noodle-making. In 
time, the handicraft section was also wound up because of a 
lack of funds. Agriculture was the settlement’s main source of 
income but that, too, did not provide an adequate means of 
livelihood for the settlers, as they could not afford to purchase 
fertilisers and modern agricultural implements. Consequently, 
many people left the settlement while about seventy settlers 
struggled very haid to keep the settlement up to the best possi¬ 
ble level with only a few domestic animals from which they 
earn their living. 

To develop a refugee settlement, the most important requisite 
is the availability of funding which ill the Tibetan case is entire¬ 
ly dependent upon the Government of India and different aid 
agencies. In spite of repeated appeals by the Tibetan authori¬ 
ties to the State and Central Governments of India, the settle¬ 
ment has not received any assistance from either, The only 
aid received was from the following voluntary aid agencies: 
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(a) American Emergency Committee for Tibetan Refugees 
provided Rs. 14,205/- for the purchase of fuel and domestic 
animals. 

(b) One jeep truck from Catholic Relief Services. 

(c) Wheat and bulgar wheat supplements for one year from 
Central Relief Committee. 

A scheme to rehabilitate about 30 families was submitted to 
the Government of India at an estimated cost of Rs. 2,65,895/- 
but no encouraing response was received. 

The entire settlement area is fertile, which should give it a 
bright future. However, because of lack of funds, the settle¬ 
ment is struggling for its very existence. 

Doegiiling Tibetan Settlement, Mundgod, Karnataka State 

With the^ help of the Government of India, the Tibetan 
administration, in the early I960’s, proposed to start a number 
ofsettlements for the Tibetan refugees. Tibetan settlement at 
Mundgod is one of them. 

The Government of India in consultation with the State 
Government Karnataka agreed to provide 4,000 acres of mostly 
forest land near Taluk village in North Kanara district 1,900 
feet above sea level. The first three groups of 36S Tibetan re¬ 
fugees^ arrived at Mundgod in November, 1966, from Simla and 
Maiiali areas. The settlers were provided tents and bamboo 
huts for temporary shelter. From November 11th, 1966 to 7th 
May, 1975, a total of 3,950 persons arrived in Mundgod and 
the first work at the settlement, construction of permanent 
living quarters, de-forestation, road construction and other 
works started from December 25th, 1966 onwards. In the 
beginning, all the work in the settlement were done on co-opera¬ 
tive basis and settlers were provided free dry ration and daily 
wage of Re. 1 each for all workable persons during working days. 
The provision of dry rations especially continued till settlers got 
two harvest seasons. 

Housing and Drinking Water Facilities: —The construction of a 
well equipped palace for His Holiness the Dalai Lama in the 
settlement was completed in 1970. By August, 1971, the cons¬ 
truction of settlement office, staff quarters, co-operative Society’s,^ 
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office, settlers permanent living quarters, guest rooms with 
well-ftirnished modern facilities, multipurpose community hall 
and six spacious godowns were completed and all the settlers 
shifted to their permanent houses. Most of these constructions 
have completed in time owing to the continuous financial assis¬ 
tance received from Mysore Rehabilitation and Development 
Agency (MYRADA) and Swiss TfCO. The construction of 
the settlement houses have been done block-wise. The entire 
settlement consisting of 804 families was divided into 8 blocks 
with about 100 families in each block. There are a total of 401 
rooms in these blocks. 

In the beginning, the first groups of the settlers faced acute 
shortage of di inking water facilities as the water had to be 
fetched in trailors from 12 Kilometers distance. Tire authori¬ 
ties appealed to different aid agencies for financial assistance to 
arrange drinking water facilities. Ihe responses were encourag¬ 
ing and 7th August 1967 onwards, a coirple of water drilling 
hand pumps were temporarily made. Later on, three submersi¬ 
ble pump sets capable of drilling about 1800 gallons of water 
by each and two electrical motor engines drilling about 1000 
gallons of water were set up along with water tanks in all the 
villages. Quite often, the machines are out of order. The State 
Government was approached for assistance and it agreed to 
set up five wells, repair the paths and the main road leading to 
the settlement under its Rural Development Scheme. But the 
plan is yet to be executed. For replacing the defective machi¬ 
nes, Tibetan Refugee Aid Society, Canada (TRASC), agreed 
to provide about Rs. 32,000 and it is expected that the water 
scarcity problem will be mitigated. 

Land Distribution: - After completing the de-forcstation and 
most of other major works, the settlement had a total ot 
4045.29 acrea of land. The settlement has a total population 
of 4306 persons including 600 monks and 656 childreJi. The 
land distribution was made on the basis of adults and child¬ 
ren. For 600 monks, 400 acres of land was distributed with 
2 acres each for 3 monks and each adult laymen or woman 
was given 32 gondas of land. Children below 18 years but 
who were not born in the settlement, were given 20 gondas of 
land each. For co-operative Society’s efforts to grow vegeta¬ 
bles, 28.29 acres of land was kept. 54 acres were used for some 
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other purposes and 645 acres for roads. Total area of land 
under cultivation was 3400.29 acres. 

Irrigation Facilities and Crop Yield:— In the beginning, the 
State Government and MYRADA, agreed to provide irrigation 
facilities for the settlement. Until March, 1979, MYRADA 
spent Rs. 11,52,800 for irrigation purpose and for the cons¬ 
truction of Baclianki Dam, Rs. 12,60,000 was earmarked by 
the State Government and MYRADA. Irrigation facility from 
this dam was to be availed to the Tibetan settlement as well 
as local Indian villagers. It was agreed that the settlement 
will avail the irrigation facility in winters and the Indians in 
summer. Tibetans can, however, irrigate their field in summer 
ill case of irregular monsoon rain. 

The settlers have only one harvest season and their main 
cultivation was maize and rice. If the irrigation and other 
facilities were available in time, one gonda of land will yield 
about ten quintals of maize or about 10 quintals of rice 
from one gonda of land, which will fetch about a net profit 
of Rs. 545 or Rs. 600 per head sold at the local rate. 

Co-operative Society:— A Co-QpQvs,t[vQ service was made in 
the beginning and was registered in November, 1967, in the 
State Government’s Co-operative Societies Office with its Re¬ 
gistration No. ARSR/526/67. Initrially, the Co-operative 
Society has the following share capitals: 


Source of Share Capitals Amount 

Rupees Paise 

Donation for the share capital from MYRADA 7,63,166.00 
Assistance from Tibetan Refugge Aid Society, 

Canada 1,08,000.00 

For training and other educational fund, Cen¬ 
tral Relief Committee (CRC) New Delhi 
donated 8,000.00 

Two old trucks sold at a total cost of 17,000.00 

Two old jeeps sold at a cost of, 20,600.00 

All the Co-operative Society members or the 
settlers who were above 18 years old contribut¬ 
ed rupees ten each for share capitals 43,790.00 


Total Rs. 9,60,956.10 
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With this capital, the Co-operative Society legally came into 
being from November 1967 onwards. Since then, the Society 
has been very useful for the settlers, it supplies insecticides, 
finds ways and means to sell the settler’s agiicultural products, 

provides funds to the settlers through bank loans if required 
at the sowing seasons, supplies all the necessary requirements 
for the settlers through its five consumer shops set up in 
different blocks of the settlement and five flour mills were also 
setup within the settlement. All these save time and money 
for the settlers. 

The Co-operative Society has one truck, 8 motor cycles, 
one 8 seat Modator and an ambassador car. 

IForWop:---The workshop of the settlement was set up by 
MYRADA with a total expenditure of Rs. 85,000. All the 
machines, tools and electricity were installed by Swiss TICO 
and it was managed by them until early 1970’s and then it 
was handed over to the Co-operative Society. Presently the 
workshop has 13 regular workers under the guidance of a 
Norway trained technician. The workshop undertakes all 
mechanical repairs of the settlement as well as from outside. 
The authorities had setup a branch workshop at Mundgod and 
a land along with a house for Rs. 29,360.50 had been bought. 
The total value of the workshop is (houses and machines) 
Rs. 6,91,599.00. 

Tractor Section-.-'-In November, 1967, United Nation High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) provided England-made 
16 tractors and in 1974, Swiss Aid to Tibetans, gave two 
second hand Indian-made tractors. Later on, the two Indian- 
made and 6 England-made smaller tractors were sold and a 
bigger one bought. 

Until 1977, the management of the Tractor Section, was 
done by the Co-operative Society. With expansion of work 
and workers on either side, the management responsibility of 
the Tractor Section was taken over by its own staff. The Sec¬ 
tion has regular staff of an accountant and a driver who 
trains interested settlers in tractor driving. For ploughing an 
acre of land, they charge Rs. 70 subject to the price and 
availability of petrol, diesel and other requirements for trac¬ 
tors. 

Carpet Weaving Centre:---ltmii Miailt for the settlers to 
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earn full livelihood from agricultural products. As such, the 
present carpet weaving centre was started on 20th November, 
1976 in the existing youth building with the following capitals: 


Source of Capital Amount 

Rupees Parse 

Grant for foundation capital from Flis Holiness 

tlie Dalai Lama 10,000.00 

Through Council for Home Affairs, Mrs. M.K. 

Dean of England assisted 15,428.40 

Total capital received from the Co-operative 
Society 2,67,675.34 

Assistance from OMCOUR, New Delhi 1,00,000,00 


Total 3,93,113.74 

With this capital, the work started and from 1976-77, the 
centre incurred a total loss of Rs, 12,136.27 as everything was 
in its initial stage. But it developed slowly and from 1st July, 
1977 to 30th June, 1976, it made a net profit of Rs. 87,735.91 
from carpet sale. 

Now the carpet weaving section has 112 production 
workers, 24 six month trainees and produce of 8640 square 
feet of carpets annually. The carpets are supplied to Banga¬ 
lore, Five Southern Tibetan Settlement’s Carpet Sale Centre, 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama’s Charitable Trust Branch Handi¬ 
craft Export, New Delhi and to direct customers in India and 
abroad. In the coming years, the carpet weaving Section 
proposes to increase its workers to 153. With financial assis¬ 
tance from CASA, New Delhi, and W.C.C. Geneva the centre 
has started a ten month training course in Tibetan painting, 
carving, copper and brass works. 

The carpet weaving section is under the Co-operative Society 
but it maintains separate accounts and are audited by the 
local and Co-operative Society’s auditors. The Centre is one 
of the members of All India Handicraft Board of Madras. 

Dairy and Poultry Farm :--hQ5Qntly, the settlement lias no 
poultry farm and proposals had been made to set up one in 
future. For animal husbandry, the settlement has kept 26 
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acres of land separately and the work had already been started 
as MYRADA and Tibetan Refugee Aid Society, Canada assisted 
in this project by donating Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 46,109,25 Paisc 
respectively. It has been planned to puichase the best quality 
cattle and develop the animal husbandry into a compact high 
quality breeds. The State Government’s Animal Husbandry 
Department has also agreed to assist in this venture. 

Hospital'—In tU beginning, a small dispensary was started 
by the settlers and later on, it was developed by the Central 
Relief Committee of India, with provision of a doctor, a nurse 
and medicines until 30th December, 1969. From 1970 onwards, 
MYRADA took over the management and most of the pre¬ 
sent hospital equipments were purchased. On 30th December, 
1973, the hospital management was handed over to the settlers 
and UNHCR gave the ho,spital expenditure for 1974. From 
1970, the hospital developed gradually. Besides its fully 
equipped X-ray Departmants, minor surgery and maternity 
wards, it has now separate male and female wards with a total 
of 40 beds, and examination rooms. 

With financial help from Help the Aged, London, CRC,New 
Delhi and voluntary Swiss Agencies, 12 room Tuberculosis 
Block with dispensary and examination rooms have been 
constructed. It was inaugurated in 1977, by His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama, Including a doctoi', nurse and a compoimdci;, tire 
hospital has now 26 regular staff members and most of them 
have staff qiiartei\s. The annual expenditure of tlie hospital is 
about Rs. 2,80,000 with a total annual income of Rs. 1,10,000 
contribution by these settlers who got their Jand .share and Re. 
1 per day from inpatients. To run the hospital in the existing 
standard, a deficit of Rs, 1,70,000 will have to arranged every 
year by approaching voluntary aid agencies. Appeals had 
been made to the State Government for financial help along 
with registration of the ho,spital. The State Government agreed 
to provide 25 per cent of the hospital annual expense from 
1980 onwards. The hospital has been very u.seful for the 
settlers, its staff members are all Tibetan and the patients face 
no language problems. 

Old and Infirtn People's F/offie:—The welfare of the old and 
infirm Tibetans, especially, those who have got none to look after 
them, is another major problem for the Tibetan government- 
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in-exile. With the assistance of Rs. 11,00,000 from UNCR, 
through CRC New Delhi, twelve big houses consisting of 28 
rooms, separate kitchen, 4 bath-rooms and toilets were 
constructed. After the completion of the buildings the first 
group of 268 old and infirm persons, arrived on 30th Decem¬ 
ber, 1970, from Dalhousie, Kulu, Dharamsala and Paonta. 
CRC New Delhi provided bulgur wheat, milk powder and oil 
from 1st January, 1971, onwards. The Government of India 
gave additional aid of Rs, 25 per head through the State 
Government of Katmataka. By then, more old and infirm 
monks, nuns, laymen and women arrived from different places 
and the total population increased to 670 persons and more 
accommodations were constructed, Since then 170 persons died 
and 6 persons were included among the settlers. Now the old 
and infirm People’s Home has 494 persons. From March 1975, 
the supply of usual dry ration for the old and infirm persons 
were stopped by the concerned voluntary aid agency. The 
Tibetan authorities approached the Government of India for 
help and form 1st July 1976 onwards, the Government of India 
had been providing Rs. 45 per head monthly instead of dry 
ration. Besides subsidising Rs. 100 per month for four staff 
members’ salary and another Rs. 100 for a cook’s salaty, elec¬ 
tricity charges of the Old and Infirm People’s Home were also 
provided. Thus the Government of India had been providing 
Rs. 2 , 70,000 yearly for this project through the State Govern¬ 
ment. 

Besides the Indian Government, financial help had also been 
received from Norwegian Refugee Council, Swiss Aid to 
Tibetans and Mrs. M. K. Dean of London. With all these, 
the old and infirm persons had been provided with enough 
livelihood, furniture and have also been given documentary 
film projector and radio. 

Creche:—To relief the burden of those settlers who have 
small children and create an educational atmosphere among the 
little children, a creche was opened on 6th July, 1976, on the 
occasion of His Holiness the Dalai Lama’s thirty-first birthday 
commemoration. Each of the eight blocks of the settlement 
has one creche witha teacher and twofoster mothers, 

The expenditure of the creche including the salary of the staH 
members, were mostly borne by the settlement nntil 30th sep- 
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tembcr, 1979. From October onwards, Tibetan Children’s 
Village, Dharamsala, had been providing Rs. 120 per month. 
The creche admits the children from 2 to 5 years old and now 
there are a total of 700 children of this age group in the set¬ 
tlement ci'cche. With assistance from Catholic Relief Service, 
Bangalore, children are provided two times meals and milk per 
day. During leisure hours, the teachers of tlie creche give ins¬ 
tructions to pregnant women about health and hygiene and 
cMld upbringing welfare. 

Assistance for Poor Farmers:— The Govermeiit of India has 
special departments to look after the welfare of the poor 
farmers and had been providing 33 per cant of tlie expenditure 
for seeds, insecticides, irrigation fticilities and so on. The set¬ 
tlement authorities approached the Central and the State 
Governments and request for such facilities for the poor Tibe¬ 
tan farmers. The Ministry of Home Affairs, Department of 
Rehabilitation, Government of India, had kindly conceded the 
request and the settlement’s poor farmers will also get the 
same facilities soon. 

Clothing and Day Foodstuff The settlement has received 

some clothing help from Tibetan Youth Association, Switzer¬ 
land, and had been distributed to the old persons and children, 
Swiss Aid to Tibetans, had been providing monthly one kilo¬ 
gram of milk powder for each old and infirm person, through 
GRC New Delhi. Catholic Relief Service, Bangalore, had 
provided 83,220 kilograms of bulgar wheat and 2880 kilograms 
oil for repairing interblock roads drainages and re-demarcation 
of the settlements intar-block roads. 

Fendeyling Tibetan Settlement, Mainpat (Madhya Pradesh) 

As agricultural settlements seemed to be the best answer to a 
quick solution of the refugees’ problems, efforts were continu¬ 
ed in search of more settlement lands. After a preliminary 
survey, the State Government of Madhya Pradesh offered to 
make some land available for the Tibetans and in 1962 it was 
decided to rehabilitate 1,400 Tibetans in an agricultural settle¬ 
ment at Mainpat in Madhya Pradesh. The Government of 
India sanctioned Rs. 21,320.000 for this project in March, 
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The Mainpat Agricultural Settlement followed the same lines 
of development as the agricultural settlement previously estab^ 
hshed at Bylakuppe. However, in Mainpat the necessary 
arrangements for tempoj’ary housing and rations etc. could 
not be made prior to the arrival of the settlers as had been 
done at Mysore, and consequently these new settlers faced 
some initial hardships. 

Populatiort:—2,0^0 people arrived between January and March, 
1963, but the settlement was not able to absorb them all and 
so 696 were sent back to Kulu and Kangra road camps, and 
548 to another settlement in Orissa. In 1963,836 refugees were 
left, and these people got to work putting up tents and tem¬ 
porary houses. Soon rations and medical facilities were provid¬ 
ed and a Camp Leader was appointed. By 1964 the first batch 
of refugees were well organised and by 1968 more people had 

joined the settlement, giving a total population of 1727, 

The processing of the refugees was done by the Council for 
Home Affairs, working with the Indian authorities. In 1974, 
there were 1,341 people in the official registry. In 1977, it 
was 1,508 and the year’s death rate was 19, with 33 births. 

Constructm-^Tht clearing of jungles, construction of houses 
and roads and digging of wells were all done by the settlers 
themselves. The jungle clearing and dam construction were 
undertaken on a contract basis, at the rate of Rs. 175 to 700 
for 7 acres of jungle to be cleared, and Rs. 50 for 15 square 
feet of dam construction. By 1968, the Tibetan refugees had 
reclaimed some 889 square acres of jungle land. 

Relief Assisience:—To supplement their earnings, the settlers 
were given rations from the Scheme Fund. The rations were 
equivalent to Rs. 1.12 per adult and 80 paisa per child per day 
at that time. In addition, gift rations were also supplied by 
various voluntary organisations, like the Catholic Relief 
Services and many others. In 1964, tlie Central Relief Commit¬ 
tee gave some 25 cartons of milk powder, and the Special 
Officer gave 600 kgs. of wheat, 2,000 kgs, of milk powder, and 
1,000 kgs. of oil 13.5 kg. X 30 tins). The bulk of the aid was 
given to the creche, old people and the poorer sections of the 
Camp. 

was proposed to establish three Camps in the 
settlement for a total of 304 families; of these, 201 families 
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were to b 3 settled in agriculture and 103 families in animal 
husbandry. The first Camp at Rupakahr is the largest, with 
222 original houses, built of bamboo with mud plastering and 
clay roofs. Each unit has three rooms covering 400 square 
feat altogether, divided in the same way as at Luksimg Sam- 
dub Ling settlement, Bylakuppe. The housing units cost Rs. 
1,500 each. 

The second Camp at Kudharidi began with 63 families and 
the third Camp at Sarbhanja (9 miles from Rupakahr) is a 
dairy farming colony with a total of 19 families. Altogether 
286 housing units were constructed in the three Camps between 
1963 and 1968, with each house costing Rs. 1,500 to 1,600. 
During this period the houses were allotted to the settlers as 
they were completed. In 1968,18 families were still living in 
temporary sheds, but by 1974 all the housing had been com¬ 
pleted and allotted accordingly. 

Water Supply. Prior to 1968 there were five wells at Camp I, 
but four of these had dried up. There were springs at both 
Camps I and II. In 1966 the State Government constructed 
four new tanks for the animals, when famine broke out in 
the region and, in 1974, a water reservoir was also constructed 
at the settlement. 

Agriculture'. During 1963 and 1964, when the settlers had 
jiLst arrived at the site, cultivation of land was undertaken on 
a collective basis as there was not enough cultivable land to 
go around. Each of the 201 agricultural families was given 
tools and 2 bullocks, and it was hoped that gradually mecha¬ 
nised farming could be introduced, with tractors replacing the 
bullocks. 

The land was distributed among the settlers in phases from 
1965 onwards, so that cultivation could be carried on privately; 
eachperson received 1.4 acres. The 201 agricultural families 
in Camp I had a total of 1,407 acres of land, and they were 
also supplied with seeds and fertilisers between 1963 and 1967. 

The main crops of the settlement are ragi, maize and rice, 
but groundnuts, niger, wheat, barley, millet and various pulses 
are also grown. 

Animal Husbandry: In 1966 the Director for Home Affairs 
visited the settlement with an official of the External 
Affairs Ministry of the Indian Government. The Director re- 
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fi. 

I quested the Indian authorities to supply some animals in order 

I to augment the settlers’ source of income. Later on 201 

! families in all received some livestock, and there was a total of 

-f 103 families involved exclusively in animal husbandry. Each 

|: of those families received nine acres of land for grazing pur- 

j! poses along with one acre of land for growing vegetables. They 

I were also given Rs. 150 for seeds and fertilisers initially. 

|:. The 103 families were divided into two groups. Camps I and 

|; HI (40 families), and Camp 11 (63 families). The first group 

|. of 40 families received 1 cock, 12 hens, 73 sheep and 63 pigs. 

The second group was given 1 cock, 10 hens, 23 cows and 400 
sheep. However, most of the sheep died in a very short period 
of time. 

Until 1968, the animal husbandry at this settlement was very 
much in the experimental stage, and did not have very encourag¬ 
ing results. During this period, the families continued to 
receive free rations from the Scheme Fund to support them¬ 
selves. 

Co-operative Society:—A multi-purpose Co-operative Society 
was started at the settlement in January, 1966 and registered 
under the Co-operative Societies’ Act of Madhya Pradesh. 
The Co-operative’s governing body consists of the representa¬ 
tive of His Holiness the Dalai Lama as President, the general 
^ secretary of the settlement, three staff workers of the Co-opera¬ 

tive and three representatives of the settlers themselves. All 
the settlers are members of the Co-operative, and the initial 
capital for it was raised with a loan of Rs. 28,000 from H. H. 
i the Dalai Lama, and Rs. 8213.20 collected from the settlers 

themselves. 

In 1966 the Co-operative took on the experimental collective 
iji animal husbandry section of the settlement which had been 

started in 1964, but failed to make the project flourish as an 
epidemic killed most of the animals. The remaining animals 
were thereupon auctioned, 

By 1974, the Co-operative’s capital in cash and in kind was 
, valued at Rs, 423,515.03. It had diversified over the years into 

numerous branches, such as a tractor service, handicraft 
centre, construction and irrigation schemes, a shop and a flour 
t mill. The total expenditure for all these sections in 1974 

.1 was Rs. 437,677.20 and the income was Rs, 485,233.62, making 
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a profit of Rs. 47,556.42. 1977 saw a loss, however, in mo.st 
of the .sections: the total outlay was Rs, 335,778.49, and the 
income Rs. 322.198.69. Therefore, the total loss suffered by 
the Co-operative in that year was Rs. 13,579.80, 

Medical Aid'.— h\ 1963, when the settlers first arrived, a 
small dispensary was set up in a tent. Later a temporary 
shed was constructed and the medical expenses were met from 
the project funds provided by the Government of India. 

At the end of 1964 the American Emergency Committee for 
Tibetan Refugees (AECTR) offered to set up a small hospital 
for the settlement and to meet all the running expenses. So, 
with their assistance, a 12 bed ward, 6 bed T.B. ward, mater¬ 
nity ward, laboratory, store-room and staff quarters were built. 
Most of them were of bamboo with mud plastering, although 
the staff quarters were of brick and cement. 

There were then one medical officer, three nurses and a 
pharmacist. Two of the Tibetan nurses were trained in Sweden 
and their salaries were paid by IM of Sweden, The remaining 
staff were paid by AECTR until March, 1968, when this chari¬ 
ty wound up its work in India. 

Much later, the Central Relief Committee took the respon¬ 
sibility of running the hospital, until the State Government 
took charge. In 1974, the hospital was still being run with 
CRC aid. The one perennial problem was the difficulty of 
keeping a resident doctor, owing to the remoteness of the 
area. 

The hospital attended to an average of 20 to 45 patients daily, 
but this number was higher in the summer months. The pati¬ 
ents paid a nominal fee for their treatment. 

When H.H. the Dalai Lama visited the settlement in 1976, 
the matter of the hospital was brought up before him and, with 
his help, the Chief Medical Officer of the Government hospi¬ 
tal at Ambikapur agreed to send some of his colleagues to the 
settlement hospital for consultation. In 1977 the Indian 
doctors of the local Government hospital 12 km. away were 
asked to come up twice a week to treat the patients, as it was 
proving difficult to have a doctor residing at the camp per¬ 
manently. At that point in time, the hospital had one nurse 
and two assistants. 

In 1974 the CRC sent a medical team for a period of 
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eighteen days to examine the settlers. It has been observed 
that these occasional checkups are of great help to the sett¬ 
lers, especially if the visiting team has all the necessary equip¬ 
ment to conduct a thorough examination. There are many 
T.B. patients who, because of the lack of facilities at the settle¬ 
ment, have to go the Government hospital for their checkups, 
a distance of 12 km. from the camp. 

Tibetan Medical Branck—]n 1914 the settlers requested the 
Tibetan authorities to establish a branch of the Tibetan Medi¬ 
cal Centre of Dharamsala at the settlement, as there are bran¬ 
ches in some of the other settlements. This would be of tre¬ 
mendous help, as cheap and ready medical help would be pro¬ 
vided, especially to the old people who prefer the moi'c familiar 
Tibetan medical system of treatment. This matter was again 
raised in 1976, when it was agreed to set up a branch at the 
camp by the Medical Centre of Dharamsala. 

Home for old and Infirm People :—it was started in 
1964, there were some 128 old and infirm people living on free 
ration. In 1965, 145 old and infirm persons were arrived and 
17 died in the settlement. As they cannot expect to live on 
rations indefinitely, a solution was sought to their problem. 
It was suggested that either an Old People’s Home be set up 
at the settlement or that they be absorbed into the existing 
ones elsewhere. From April 1968 onwards, each old and 
infirm person had been getting 27 pounds of bulgur wheat and 
Rs. 15/- per month as sanctioned by the Government of India. 
There were 132 old people requiring help and their plight was 
mentioned to the Director for Home Affairs when he visited 
the settlement. As a result, 38 of them over 60 years of age 
were to be sent to the Old People’s Home in Mundgod, and 
another 25 were to receive land and housing at the settlement. 
This still left a large number in need of help, and efforts are 
now being made to absorb them somehow in the settlement. 
This relieved the problem a bit. 

Creche:— The creche was founded in 1965 on the initiative 
of the settlers, who found it difficult to work in the fields and 
care for their small children at the same time. Before long 
they received assistance from the CRC in tlie running of the 
creche. 

In 1968, thei'e were 162 children between 6 months and 6 



years, with 11 foster-mothers to look after them. It was 
hoped that the creche could be gradually developed into a 
nursery, and a scheme for this was submitted to the CRC in 
1967 and to the State and Central Governments of India in 
1968, When His Holiness visited the settlement in 1974, he 
suggested that some of the girls should be sent to the Tibthin 
Children’s Village Dliaramsala for Montessori training, and 
this was later carried out. 

The children at the creche are given milk and a mid-day 
meal, and are taught some elementary things. The creche staff 
keep the children clean and occupied while their parents arc 
busy working in the fields. 

Drma Troupe:— A drama troupe was formed in 1964 with 
a contribution of Rs. 500/- from the Private Office of His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama. It started with 51 members under 
a leader. The troupe staged many traditional shows in most 
of the important towns and cities of the State. The troupe 
also presented shows twice to His Floliness the Dalai Lama. 
Through historical plays, operas and various dances of Tibet, 
the troupe earned fund for its development as well as make 
people know some of the unique heritage of Tibet. 

Choephelling Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Miao, Arimachal 
Pradesh 

Introduction:—M ok the establisliment of Choephelling 
Tibetan Refugee Settlement, the Tibetan refugees who will get 
rehabilitation facilities in this settlement were facing tremen¬ 
dous problems in Chaglang, in Tirap District. 

In 1962, a Tibetan Refugee Settlement was set up in Chaglang 
for about 1133 refugees. The land posse,ssed by the settlement 
were infertile and mostly covered by dense forests. The 
settlers could not develop anything in this area as the climate 
was also unsuitable. Hence, they faced acute livelihood pro¬ 
blems, and owing to unavoidable circumstances, the Tibetan 
administration as well as the settlers requested the Government 
of India to provide a suitable area and shift the settler of 
Chaglang to that. The Government of India agreed at last, 
and provided 2,000 acres of forested land in Miao, Tirap Dis¬ 
trict, Arunachal Pradesh along with necessary facilities for 
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shiftment. From 3rd to the 30th December, 1975, 71 families 
from Tuting and 215 families from Chaglang consisting of 363 
and 950 peoples respectively were shifted to Miao. The settle¬ 
ment has now 1,500 people. 

On 1st January 1976, the actual work of the settlement was 
started at Miao. Its height is 500 feet above sea level with a 
summer temperature of 108 degree Centigrade and heavy 
rainfall. The settlers were given dry ration and minimal daily 
wage fill they could support themselves. By the end of 1979, 
1500 acres of land, were cleared and distributed to the settlers 
accordingly. Still 500 acres of land are yet to bring under 
utility and when this is completed, each family will get half an 
acre of land for housing and an acre of land per head for 
cultivation. 

Construction:— Wlien the settlers arrived at Choephelling, 
7 big halls were constructed to accommodate about 30 families 
in each. The settlement had provision from the Government 
of India for the construction of permanent living quartei s for 
the settlers, but it could not start until the remaining 500 acres 
of land are cleared. Congregation of 30 families in one hall, 
creates many pi'oblems including adverse effect on health. 
Settlers made temporary wooden huts and .shifted to them. 
Temporarily, 286 rooms were constructed for family quarters. 
Plans were already drawn for the construction of permanent 
settlement office with the settlement shrine in the centre sur¬ 
rounded by 4 camps with 72 families in each camp, co-opera¬ 
tive shop, tea shop, staff quarters and so on. From these, 
the construction of a carpet weaving centre, a co-operative 
shop, one “godown”, a tea shop and office accommodations 
were completed and their inauguration was held on 11th 
December, 1979. 

Temporary Drinking Water:— In the beginning, the settlers, 
used unpurilied forest water for drinking purposes which 
caused different diseases. The Government of India agreed 
to provide financial help for the arrangement of drinking 
water, but not immediately. The settlement co-operative 
advanced over Rs. 22,000 for the arrangement of drinking 
water immediately. This helped a bit for the improvement of 
the health of the settlers. The Government of India had 
installed water pipes, Consequently, the Central and the State 
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Sources 


Governineiits of India sanctioned Rs, 66,720 and Rs, 190,000 i 

respectively and in April, 1979, two water tanks were put up j; 

by the State Government and permanent drinking water facili- I 

ties will be made soon as the Government had ordered water [ 

pipes. Presently, the settlement had no irrigation facilities 
and will pei'haps be made in future as there is scope for it. 

Agncidtural Implements and Productions:-— In the beginning, 
the Government of India had given Rs. 175 per family for pur¬ 
chasing agricultural implements. The agricultural work in the 
settlement is mostly done by the settlers themselves and they 
have over 200 bullocks for ploughing besides tr-actoi's. For 
transportation, the settlement have two trucks one provided 
by His Holiness the Dalai Lama and 3 jeeps given by dilfercut 
aid agencies. 

With heavy rainfall and not water, the settlement has two 
harvest seasons, summer and winter. The summer crops ai'e 
rice, millet, maize while in winter, the settlers sow mustard 
seeds, wheat, pulses and so on, vegetables are grown throughout 
the year. Summer rice yield is 10 quintals from an acre of 
land with about 5 quintals of pulses from an acre in winter. 

The settlers could not earn full means of livelihood from agri¬ 
cultural work and subsidiary income was through traditional 
handicarfts, 

Carpet Weaving Cetnre:—Tl\<i carpet weaving centre was 
started on 22iid February, 1973 in Chaglang with 20 semi¬ 
skilled weavers with one teacher. When the Chaglang settlers 
arrived in Miao, a temporary handicraft centre was started 


in 1976 with the following financial help: 


Sources 

Amount 
Rupees Paise 

In 1974, His Holiness the Dalai Lama gave 

In 1975, Swiss Government provided financial 
help through the Central Relief Committee of 

30,000.00 

India (CRC) 

In the same year, the United Nations High 

62,000.00 

Commission for Refugees (UNHCR) provided 
financial help through the Bureau of His Holi¬ 


ness the Dalai Lama 

18,250.00 


Total deposit by the settlers @ 6 per cent inte¬ 
rest 

In 1977, the Tibetan Refugee Aid Society of 
Canada, piovided financial assistance in two 
instalments through the Central Relief Com¬ 
mittee of India 

As per the scheme of the .settlement the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, provided financial help for 
purchasing yarn for the carpet weaving centre 25,000.00 


Total 347,105.00 

At present, the carpet weaving centre has one teacher, 98 
weavers, 10 trimmers, 2 model designer artists and 9 carpentry 
trainees. 

In the beginning, the centre laced a little difficulty in market¬ 
ing its carpets as the outsiders knew very little about 
the centre and qualities of the carpets. In 1975, a Tibetan 
Carpet Exhibition was organized in Gauhati and since then, 
the Centre’s carpet are in great deimmd. Besides other orders, 
presently, the centre supplies 500 square feet of carpets each 
per to the Arunachal State Government and His Holiness the 
I Dalai Lama’s Charitable Trust’s Branch Carpet Export Centre 
j in New Delhi. The weavers are paid on a monthly basis and 
the profit made from the carpet sale is being used for the ex¬ 
pansion and improvement of the centre. 

Co-operative Society:—The settlement has a Co-operative 
Society and the management is being done by the settlement 
officers who arc also the members of the Board of Directors, 
i On 1st July, 1980, the Co-operative Society was registered under 
I the name of CHOEPHELLING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
LIMITED, with its Registration No. “COOP.” “G” 45/79. 

The Co-operative Society has very little share capital. 
When it was started, most of the settlei:s contributed Rs. 10 
each as a share capital which totalled Rs. 6,200/-. In 1966, 
Flis Floliness the Dalais Lama provided financial help to the 
Chaglang Settlers by which they bought a jeep at that time. 
Later on, the jeep was sold and the price fetched by the sale. 


Amount 
Rupees Paise 

175.200.00 


16,000.0.0 
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was deposited in the Co-operative’s share capital, Rs. 11,500/-. 
From the beginning, these two amounts were used in business 
ventures and the profit turnout from these amount for the last 
8 years was Rs. 74,990.98 paisa, which was also put in the Co¬ 
operative’s share capital. 

Co-operative Tea Shop:-It ms started on 13th October, 
1972, with a capital of Rs. 500/- borrowed from the Society. 
By the end of 1878, the tea shop earned a net profit of over 
Rs. 18,688 after paying its loan of Rs. 500. 

Co-operative Mills-.-On 3rd March, 1978, the settlement set 
up a Saw Mill and a Flour Mill under the Co-operative Society. 
These mills were in the settlement plan and thus, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, provided financial help for the purchase of 
machines with total of Rs. 28,404.05 paise. Besides, the settle¬ 
ment has machines for Oil Pressing and Separating Rice from 
Straw. All these machines were run by one generator pur¬ 
chased by the settlement itself. These machines have been 
very useful for the settlers and by the end of 1979, the profit 
earned by these machines was over Rs. 12,968.53. 

Dispensary:—'Whdn the settlers arrived in Chocphelling, they 
were not used to the weather and hence, faced tremendous 
difficulties. Many people died and number of sick people 
increased everyday. The Tibetan administrative deputed 2 train¬ 
ed nurses and an emergency dispensary was opened which 
became very useful. As it was in the settlement plan, the 
Government of India provided Rs. 10.000 and the medical 
expense plus salary for 2 permanent staff was over Rs. 
65,998.13 paise by the end of 1979. Different aid agencies 
were also approached for assistance and M. Dean helped Rs. 
5,750, for the provision of raosquittoe nets to every settler and 
the Central Relief Committee of India, gave Rs. 5,000. These 
financial helps were very useful. 

Animal Husbandry:—Tht Co-operative Society had no domes¬ 
tic animals. The Government of India had provided 5 bulls 
to each family with 286 cows and 200 ploughing bullocks as 
mentioned. The Tibetan administration has purchased a total 
of 183 bulls and cows. The settlement had no poultry farms 
and piggery. 

The financial assistance received for the settlement for dif¬ 
ferent projects from the Government of India, is given below; 
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Particulars Amount 

Rupees Paise 

Expenses for shifting the Chaglang settlers and 

their belongings to Choephelling 46,000.00 

Construction of temporary camps in Choephelling 17,370.00 
Ration value and daily wages for forest clearing 10,10,000.00 


One thousand acres of forested land, clearing on 

500,000.00 

For purchasing 143 ploughing bulls 143,000.00 

Agricultural implement purchase 66,000.00 

For purchasing forest cutting tools 50,050.00 

Purchasing 286 cows and 5 bulls as mentioned 121,900.00 
Expenses for land observation and purchase of 
insecticides 50^00000 

Purchasing seeds and fertilizers 17,400.00 

Construction of living quarters for settlers 137,000.00 

Salary for Government officer working in the set¬ 
tlement, office files and furniture 210,000.00 


23,68,720.00 

The total financial assistance received from the Government 
of India for Choephelling settlement is Rs. 23,68,720/- and 
besides this, Rs. 3000 each to 286 families was separately pro¬ 
vided for housing. 

C/iec/je.'-The settlement’s creche was started in Chaglang 
with a financial help of Rs. 3,000 each in 1974 and 1975 from 
the Tibetan Children’s Village, Dhararasala. In 1976 and 1977, 
IM Sweden, provided Rs. 29,144 and Rs. 9,684.55 paise respec¬ 
tively lor the creche through the Tibetan administration Home 
Affairs. With all these financial help, the settlers could 
employ 3 foster-mothers and a cook for 105 (below school 
aged) children of the settlers and provide them daily milk and 
biscuits for lunch. The settlers keep their children under the 
care of these foster-mothers from 8 A.M. to 3.30 P.M, and 
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had been very useful, for the settlers could work with full 
concentration during work hours. 

Phunfsoking Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Orissa 

The Phuntsokling Tibetan Settlement at Cliandragiri was set 
UP in 1963 in Ganjam District, about fifty miles in the west ot 
Berhampur. It is approximately 3,200 ft. above sea level and 
has an annual rainfall of about 6 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 40 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit and the local inhabi¬ 
tants are tribals. The initial arrangements, such as the admini¬ 
strative set-up and living quarters were made before the settleis 
aiTived at Cliandragiri. According to the scheme, the settlement 
was to be developed in phases : In phase I, 500 settlers would 
be accommodated, and in phase II, this number would be 
increased to 2,500 settlers. The Government of India sanctio¬ 
ned a sum of Rs, 30,25,800/- for the project. 

Arrival of Settlers in Phase I During this period, settlers 
came from road camps in Charaba, Dalhousieand Bomdila. 
Between May and November, 1963, 585 people arrived in camp 
I, but by 1968, some had been shifted to other camps, leaving a 
total of 445 people in this camp. 

Phase II The people for the remaining camps arrived 
from all over India between September 1964, and April 1967. In 
1968, camps II, HI, IV and V had 136, 712,236 and 1,422 people 
respectively. The settlement is divided into five camps each at 
a distance of about four to five kilometers from one another. 
Population and family break up is as follows: 


Camp 

No. of 
Houses 

No. of 
Families 

Camp-wise Total 
Population 

I 

107 

125 

541 

11 

30 

35 

157 

III 

140 

160 

764 

IV 

40 

60 

301 

V 

274 

266 

1,204 


Thus, the total population of the settlement at present is 


6,964 people. Many of the houses constructed in the beginning 
were worn out and the rest of them need repairing. 

Land Distribution and Crop Yield : - Like most of the Tibetan 
settlements, PhunsokTing was forested area and the land had to 
be cleared. This clearing work began in 1963 with the assistance 
of the State Government of Orissa, AECTR and the Swiss 
Technical Co-operation. The total land cleared by 1968 was 
1,794 acres, including agricultural and housing land. The 
allocation of the land to individuals began in 1963. The scheme 
made provision for one acre of land per head to be allocated 
over a period of five years, and this was the same for camps I 
to IV, with a total of 1,465 acres initially allotted to the same 
number of people. Flowever, camp V was formed later and in 
1970, there were 1,472 people in this camp alone. Of these 
settlers, 792 received 1/3 acre each while 680 were without any 
land and living on rations. Now, the settlement has a total of 
1,850 acres of land, given by the State Government and is distri- 


buted to the settlers in camp-wise as follows: 


Camp 

Acreage Owned 

Seeds used per 

' crop yield from 


by each camp 

acre in Kilo¬ 
grams 

an acre in Kilo¬ 
grams 

Grade I Grade II 

I 

450 

7 Kg. Maize 

1000 Kg. 9000 Kg. 

11 

no 

5 Kg. Ragi 

800 Kg. 600 Kg. 

III 

700 

10 Kg. Rice 

550 Kg. 350 Kg. 

IV 

200 


» » » » 

V 

390 

7 Kg. Maize 

1000 Kg. 900 Kg. 


As stated, the settlement has only one harvest season and 
major crops grown are maize, ragi and rice, besides some pulses 
and vegetables. The total expenditure for maize seeds, fertilizer, 
tractorization, ploughing and so on in an acre of land is 
Rs. 497.43 and the total expenditure for rice seeds and vegetables 
in the same way, is Rs, 205 and Rs. 490.45 respectively. 

The average annual income from an acre of maize field is 
ks. 552.57. While the average annual income from an acre of 
ragi field is Rs. 289.79 to Rs. 489.78 and from an acre of rice 
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field, the average annual income is Rs. 187.50 with Rs. 302.57 
from a first grade of vegetable garden. 

Domestic Mmals The settlement has no dairy section on 
on organized basis, but individual families own some animals for 
their own consumption. The Government of India donated 516 
bulls to the settlement for ploughing purposes. The settlement 
now has the following domestic animals: 

Camp No. of Ploughing No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Oxen Gows Calves: Goats Dome- 

tie 

Fowls 


I 

322 

289 

187 

169 

75 

II 

79 

83 

50 

16 

37 

III 

315 

205 

145 

213 

125 

IV 

136 

132 

85 


95 

V 

175 

373 

218 

216 

235 


Thus, the settlement has a total of 1,027 bulls, 1082 cows, 685 
calves, 614 goats and 567 domestic fowls, The settlement 
authorities have made proposals to improve the breed of the 
domestic animals. 

Irrigation Facilities In 1968, the irrigation facilities were 
poor. There was an irrigation dam to the north of camp I with 
a pump to bring the water to the fields, but the source itself is 
not large. Camp I had three irrigation tanks for collecting rain 
water and a stream adjacent to it, but no pumps to enable these 
sources to be used to irrigate the fields. There are also streams 
close to camps III and IV and a tank near camp III. The Swiss 
Aid Abroad helped greatly in the improvement of the settlement’s 
irrigation facilities. As mentioned before, tliey allotted a budget 
of Rs. 800,000 in 1970, to be used for pumps, tanks, wells and so 
on. In 1973, Rs. 78,200 of aid was used for the digging 
and repairing of wells. Now each camp has the following 
wells and the water from these wells is mainly used for dometic 
purposes: 


Camp No. of 
Wells 

r I 5 

II 2 

III 7 

IV 2 

V 10 

Besides these 26 wells, there are seven more wells dug out with 
the financial assistance from the Swiss Technical Co-operation, 
The Co-operation has also installed a diesel engined water pump 
having 40 horse power with sprinkler equipments. This can 
irrigate about 30 acres of land belonging to settlers in camp I. 
The 25 horse power water pump set up with sprinkler equip¬ 
ments given by the Co-operation and installed at camp V is 
irrigating about 40 acres of land. The rest of the land cultivated 
by the settlers depend on rain water and this is one of reasons 
that the settlers are able to raise only one crop annually. 

Horticulture :— In the beginning, a fruit orchard was started 
in each camp during the period of 1964 to 1965 and grafts of 
orange, pineapple, guava, banana, papaya, mango, jack fruit and 
lemon trees were planted. The orchard was maintained on 
co-operative basis, the members of each camp being responsi¬ 
ble for their own orchard. In addition, the family kitchen 
gardens also had some fruit trees, like bananas and payayas. 

Camp I has 18 acres of orchard land and fruits produced 
worth Rs.700 to Rs. 1,700,. Camps II, III, IV and V has 
7,9,13 and 5 acres of orchard land respectively. The orchard 
land of the camp III was previously leased to the Multipurpose 
Tibetan Co-operative Society for a couple years for Rs. 2,500 
annually and the orchard land of the camp V was also leased to 
a section of its own members who have not yet received their 
allocation of land, at a price of Rs. 3,000 annually. 

Manyof the settlers found it more profitable to grow normal 
crops than fruit, but camp I continued the maintenance of its 
orchard land with good results estimated at Rs, 6739.26 and 
Rs. 7,960.39 in 1973 and 1974 respectively. Encouraged by 
these yields, all the five camps are continuing to grow fruit. . 

Settlement HospitalIn the^ beginning. Central Relief 
Committee of India CRC built a hospital at Camp I for solving 
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health problems of the settlers. In 1967, the CRC handed over 
the charge of the hospital to the State Government which is 
now managing it. The temporary dispensary at camp V had to 
be closed in 1972 due to lack of financial support. The major 
diseases which the settlers were suffering from in the beginning 
were tuberculosis, malaria, dysentary and so on. In spite of 
the ceaseless efforts by all concerned, the health problem is still 
acute and the authorities sought financial assistance for a new 
dispensary. Miss M.K. Dean of England has responded 
encourageoiisly and in 1977, a sum of Rs. 31,500 was granted 
through the Council for Home Affairs, Dharamsaia. The cons¬ 
truction of the new dispensary was completed in 1978 and 
inaugurated by His Holiness the Dalai Lama when he visited 
the settlement in 1979. The dispensary attends settlers as well 
as local people who come for treatment. 

The dispensary has a compounder, a nurse and an assistant 
nurse and a helper. Chaiidragiri Government Hospital Doctor 
attends the patients in the Dispensary thrice a week. In 1979, 
the settlement received an aid of Rs. 30,900 from Oxfam, 
England and contribution of Rs. 6,797.72 from the settlers for 
running expense of the dispensary. 

The Tibetan Medical Centre of Dharamsaia, has opened one 
of its branch dispensary in the settlement with a physician and 
a compounder. The Tibetan herbal medicines are very useful 
and many have benefited by these. In case of serious diseases, 
the patients are sent to Berhrampur Medical College, Christian 
Hospital or City Hospital. Otherwise, all minor cases arc 
treated in the hospital. 

Multipurpose Tibetan Co-operative Society Limited t—With 
the gradual development of the settlement, a Multipurpose 
Co-operative Society was opened in the settlement with the 
following objectives: 

a) To assist the members of the Society in obtaining consu¬ 
mer goods and other necessaries at reasonable prices, 

b) to privide for repairs and other services in respect of arti¬ 
cles sold by the Society to its members, 

c) to raise funds for the conduct of the Society’s business, 

d) to purchase and sell agriculture produce of the members and 

e) to act as an agent of the Government in the sphere of 


procurement and sale of controlled commodities and so 
on. The Society has received following shares and dona¬ 
tions as its foundation capital: 


DONORS 

AMOUNT 

Rs. P. 

YEAR 

Subsidy from His Holiness the 

Dalai Lama, 

5,000.00 

1966-67 

Share paid up in November, 

18,240.00 

1969 

From Swiss Technical Co- 

operation, 

50,000.00 

-do- 

In June, Swiss Technical Co- 

operation gave, 

2,23,632.00 

1970 

In October, 1970 and in June, 

1971, the Swiss Technical Co¬ 

2,40,000.00 

-do- 

operation gave, 

40,000.00 

197] 

Norwegian Refugee Council, 

15,000,00 

1973 


With a total foundation capital of Rs. 5,91,872 the Society is 
presently managing Fair Price Shops, Flour Mills, Cattle Breed¬ 
ing Project, Trucking, Orchard Programmes and so on. 

The Fair Price Shop The Society is running four shops in 
camps at Chaiidragiri, Lobersing, Mahendragada and Jeerango 
and there is no shop at Tanglipatra camp as it is the smallest 
camp. The average annual profit from these four shops amount 
to Rs. 15,000/- to Rs. 20,000/-. The Society pays to the Gov¬ 
ernment between Rs. 10,000/-to Rs, 15,000/-as Sales Tax for 
goods sold from these shops. The total annual sales turn over 
of these shops from 1971 to the end of 1979 is Rs. 27,64,095,77. 

Supply of Agriculture inputs and Marketing the Products 
The Society renders useful service for its members by supplying 
agricultural inputs, such as chemical fertilizers, pesticides, hy¬ 
brid seeds and other requirements of the settlers on a loan basis 
repayable in grain when it is harvested. The Swiss Technical 
Co-operation had given great financial help to the Society. The 
Society purchases all the goods from towns and cities and then 
adds a margin on the members credit bill for this work as per 
approval of the Board of Directors which at the moment varies 
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from 15 to 17 percent per annum. This gross income of the 
Society is inclusive of all expenses in the course of procuiement 
of the inputs and thus is not billed to the members. An ave¬ 
rage 10 percent will remain with the Society as net income from 
this work. The total value of fertilizers, seeds, pesticides and 
so on supplied to its members by the Society during the period 
of 1975 to the end of 1979 is Rs. 12,76,557.75. 

Marketing of agricultural products is one of the most impor¬ 
tant and heavy works shouldered by the Society to help its 
members. Almost all the maize produce of the members are 
collected, stored and marketed by the Society on consignment 
basis. The Society sells maize within the State as well as ex¬ 
ports to other states. Regular bulk buyers are Orissa Agro- 
Industries, Cuttack, Hindustan Lever Calcutta and Saiyaji 
Mills Ahmedabad. The Society charges Re. 1/- per quintal as 
commission and the balance proceeds after deduction of all 
expenses and taxes in course of sale goes to the members. This 
process safes the innocent producers from exploitation by the 
traders. The quantity of maize received by the Society from 
the settlers for sale from 1974 to the end of 1979 was 58720 
quintals and 15.500 kilograms with total net profit during the 
past five years was Rs. 588.07 only. 

The Society is also putting efforts to cover the available com¬ 
mon waste land and premises under orchard programme and 
assist the members in procuring fruit seedlings for their own 
plantation. The Society grows rabi and potato seeds with the 
help of heavy diesel water pump donated by Swiss Technical 
Co-operation in about 7 acres of land hired from the members. 
This programme was reactivated from 1976 onwards and all the 
potato seeds produced are being sold to the Department of 
Agriculture, Government of Orissa and they are regarded as 
standard potato seeds as certified by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. The Society also helps the settlers of camp five in 
producing potato seeds on about 7 acres of land by procuring 
foundation seeds, fertilizers and the sale of their produce to the 
Department of Agriculture. The Department of Agriculture 
also assists the Society in potato seed production, particularly 
in its technical aspects. The production of potato seed per 
acre varies from 35 to 45 quintals. 

Trucking A truck donated by the Catholic Action in the 


beginning, was sold subsequently owing to its bad condition and 
high repairing costs. In 1969, the Swiss Teclmical Co-operation 
donated a Tata truck costing Rs. 55,789,. 13 to the Society. 
With improvement of the private transportations and the re¬ 
mote location of the settlentcw, the management of this truck 
too, became difficult and later on. it was auctioned for 
Rs. 92,700/- 

Flour Mills'.- In 1975, a twin flour mil! was set up at camp 
in run on 20 horse power. So the flour mil! set up by the 
Central Relief Committee at camp 11, was wound up in the 
same year. The cost of motor and installation charges were 
met by the Society and building constmcliasi cost of Rs. 15,000/- 
was donated by the Swiss Teeliiiica! Co-operation. The twin 
flour mill could not solve the problems of grinding food grains 
of the settlers in their respective or nearby camps. Accordingly 
in 1976, a new flour mill 10 horse power was installed at camp 
V, the largest camp, with the donution.s from Miss U, K. Dean 
of England for motor, building and all installation costs. Since 
1975, camp I had also been running a 10 horse power flour 
mill installed and maintained with their common fund. In 
1978, it was purchased by the Society and is now running it. 
The grinding charges are fiiir and the Society earns an annual 
profit of about Rs, 10,000/- to Rs. 13,000/- from the three flour 
mills. 

Cattle Breeding:—IhQ settlement has a good number of 
cows but the milk yield is very poor. To mitigate this prob¬ 
lem, the settlement authorities approached the Utkal Gamanga! 
Samithi Cuttack, a sub.sidiary unit of Department of Animal 
Husbandry and Verterniary Services, had provided the settle¬ 
ment two jersey bulls freely along with free delivery in Septem¬ 
ber, 1978. As a result of this, the settlement has about sixty 
new calves and more are expected. The settlement also receives 
a monthly subsidy of Rs. 100/- for two bulls from the State 
Government of Orissa. Besides, the settlement authorities 
ha ve proposed to set up a dairy. 

Buildings and Go-downs :--The Swiss Technical Co-operation 
has donated a total ofRs, 1,26,006.85 for the construction 
of the settlement office building, quarters for the Chairman of 
the Society and staffs, a guest house, a small office godown, 
and a poultry shed. 


I: 




The settlement has five big godowns in each camp with 
storage capacity of 3,000 quintals in each. The Swiss Tech¬ 
nical Co-operation donated a total of Rs. 2,60^965 to the 
Society towards the cost of these godowns. Accordingly, the 
Society provides free storage facilities for the agricultural 
produce of its members with pest control measures. All 
these constructions were completed between 1969 to 1970. 

IforMopi- Tlie Workshop is a part of the Multipurpose 
Tibetan Cooperative Society, having its main tools, equipments, 
plants and machineries financed and managed by Swiss Tech¬ 
nical Co-operation, until December, 1973 and then formally 
handed over to the Society. Besides this, they had donated 
fifteen tractors with agricultural implements, The Workshop 
has had ten regular staffs and fifteen tractor drivers, employed 
on seasonal work basis. 

The activities of the Workshop is to carry out repairs, main¬ 
tain the tractors and other agricultural implements so as to 
use them efficiently whenever required. Vehicles belonging to 
the Society are also being repaired and maintained by the 
workshop. Major repairs like complete overhauling and 
semi'overhauling are all carried out in the workshop with the 
advantage of well trained Tibetan mechanics and good equip¬ 
ments. However, unconspicuous location of the Workshop 
as well as the remoteness of the settlement, hinders the scope 
of taking outside repairs. 

Tractofisation :-~The tractorisation work of the Society is 
attached with workshop as this constitutes the main source of 
income. The tractors are mainly utilised by the Tibetan sett¬ 
lers as the majority of the local people are tribal Adivasis who 
are engaged in limited agriculture works. So the tractorisation 
of the settlers’ field is done on credit basis unil the agriculture 
productions are marketed and the settlers receive the cash in 
turn. 

The account of the Workshop is being separately maintain¬ 
ed by the Management of the Workshop. The annual running 
expenditure involves from Rs. 1,50,000 to Rs. 1,80,000 depen¬ 
ding on capacity of major repairs involved on tractors and im¬ 
plements. Since the Workshop is not having working capital 
of its own, from the beginning, the required daily expenditures 
are being taken in advance from the Society. The total value 
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of the agriculture implements including 16 tractors is 
Rs. 4,48,760.48 and the total value of diflerent machineries in 
the workshop is Rs. 5,46,161.61. 

The Handicraft Centre : The handicraft centre was started in 
1965 and was financed and managed by the Swiss Aid Abroad, 
On 10th June, 1973, Swiss Technical Co-operation handed over 
the centre to the Society along with its assets and liabilities. 
Since then it had been running as unit of the Multipurpose 
Tibetan Co-operative Society. 

Till the end of 1979, the centre was running as the Tibetan 
Handicraft Centre and will be registered soon under the name 
of Tibetan Handicraft Cooperative Society Limited. The total 
cost for the construction of the main handicraft building, 
trained and trainees weaving halls, store-room, dying shed, 
manager’s residence and staff quarters is Rs. 78,608.13. All 
these buildings were constructed by the Swiss Aid Abroad. 
Presently, the handicraft centre has six staffs, 67 skilled 
weavers, 17 bailers, 10 trimmers and nine trainees. Besides 
the above aids, a total of Rs. 3,31,703.20 was received from 
Swiss Aid Abroad, UNHCR and OXFAM London. The Indo- 
Germaii Service Society donated Rs. 3,53,000 for the exten¬ 
sion of the handicraft centre. 

The extension project is under the supervision of the Set¬ 
tlement Officer and more weaving halls were constructed at 
camps II, IV and V along with staff quarters. Under the 
extension scheme, the Centre has purchased furniture worth of 
Rs. 30,000 The yearly carpet production, sales and the net 
profit from 1975 to the end of 1979 is as follows: 


Year 

Production 
Sq. meters 

1975 

460.46 

1976 

350.14 

1977 

360.63 

1978 

365.54 

1979 

443.95 


Sales Amount 

Sq. meters Rs. Ps. 

323.58 54,606.16 

320.39 50,732.54 

485.61 13,458.37 

259.52 12,493.25 

539.31 945.03 


During the past five years, the total carpet sale was 1928.41 
square meters by which a total net profit of Rs. 1,42,235.40 


was earned. 

Old and Infirm Peoples Home 


;-^In 1974, Central Relief Com- 
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mittee of India, CRC has given aid for the construction of old 
and infirm peoples home in collaboration with the then Special 
Officer and handed over the building to the settlement when 
the construction was completed. The building consist of 16 
rooms each room accommodating two persons with attached 
kitchen, dining hall, toilet, bathroom and a store. The CRC 
granted Rs. 11,500 for the purchase of furniture, utensils, elec¬ 
trification and so on. 

Monetary and Food Stuff Assistance .--.From 1975 to the end 
of 1979, the settlement received bulgar wheat, oil and wheat 
assistance for all workable settlers from the Catholic Relief 
Service (CRS) under its Food For Work Programme. The 
CRS also provided blunded food, milk powder, rice, bulgar 
wheat and oil for the school children, pregnant women and 
babies of the settlement. Food stuff and used clothes assis¬ 
tance for the settlers, were also received from CRC. 
Miss M. K. Dean of England and Help the Aged of UK also 
sent used clothes for the settlers. 

The monetary help received for the settlement’s different 
projects from voluntary organizations and individuals from 
1975 to the end of 1979 is as follows; 

Project Amount 

Rs. Ps. 

New flour mill at campV iO,764.06 
For the remaining 
work of the Swiss 
Technical Co-operation 1,760.00 

Completion of the 
remaing works 35,000.00 

Subsidy for semi-or¬ 
phans and children of 
poor family Rs.25 
each for 24 children 
for period of six months 7,200.00 

Construction of Handi¬ 
craft Unit at camp V 1,14,000.00 

Purchase of trailor 
and donation for dis¬ 
pensary 24,262.00 


Year Donors 

1975 Miss M.K. Dean 

1975 Mr. L. Gyaltsen 

1976 Swiss Technical 
Co-operation 

1977 Tibetan Children’s 
Village, Dharam- 
sala 


1978 S.F.F. 

1978 Oxfam,UK 


Year 

Donors 

Project 

Amount 
Rs. Ps. 

1978 

Swiss Technical 

Completion of irriga¬ 
tion project at camp V 

37,500.00 

1978 

Miss M. K. Dean 

Repair of bridge at 
camp V 

10,000.00 

1978 

His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama 

For Dispensary 

15,000.00 

1978 

His Floliness the 

For the welfare of old 



Dalai Lama 

and infirm persons 

10,000.00 

1979 

Swiss Technical 

For the purchase of 



Co-operation 

two tractors 

1,43,786.78 

1978 

Tibetan Children’s 
Village, Dharam- 

For semi-orphans 
and children of poor 



sala 

families 

14,400.00 

1979 

Oxfam of England 

Dispensary running 
expenditure for the 1st 



and 2nd year 46,350.00 

Besides the monetary help mentioned in the respective sec¬ 
tions, the total financial help from the above 13 different 
donors is Rs. 4,70,022.84 

Banking Facilities In 1974, Canara Bank opened its branch 
near the settlement. The bank loaned capitals for agricultural 
works and sweater business for the settlers. From 1974 to the 
end of 1979, a total of Rs. 3,60,580 loan was given to a total 
of 666 families in their agricultural works and a total of 
Rs. 53,31,675 was loaned to 1212 families for their sweater 
business. The settlers have benefited from these loans and in 
every year, the bank lends capital at the normal rate of 
interest. 

All these non-agricultural ventures set up by the settlement 
, were mainly meant to subsidise the income of the settlers as 

J' everyone could not be absorbed in agricultural works. Thus 

extension of the handicraft centre, dairy scheme and other 
1 projects are some of the alternatives that will be taken up 

r simultaneously. 

f Tibetan Refugees in Sikkim 

After the 1959 Tibetan National Uprising, many Tibetans 
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fled into Sikkim, mostly from Dromo (Yatuiig), Phari and 
other areas of Tibet on the borders with Sikkim. They brought 
as many belongings with them as they could, including 
some domestic animals. In the early I960’s a total of 3,647 
Tibetan refugees arrived in Sikkim, settling in places like Gang¬ 
tok, Mhagen, Tsuntliang, Lachen and Lacliung. Many Tibetan 
refugees also arrived at Missamari, Assam, and 3,101 of the.se 
people were sent to Sikkim in the hope that they would be 
better looked after there. 

This increased the total Tibetan refugee population in Sikkim 
to 6,748. A special Relief Committee was set up under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Phunkhang Lhacliam, sister of the Choeg- 
yal, to distribute the relief assistance provided by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, other countries and voluntary agencies. By tliis, 
time many of the refugees had been forced to sell their domestic 
animals at a nominal price just to feed their families. More 
than 300 old and infirm refugees were given a free meal twice u 
day, and about 150 Tibetan refugee children were admitted to 
Encliey School in Gangtok. These measures relieved some of 
the problems of the refugees temporarily, while the Tibetan 
administration and other concerned authorities startetl to look 
at long term settlement plans for the refugees. 

In 1961, the Tibetan administration sent a deputy from 
the Commission of Tibetan People’s Deputies and an abbot 
on an official visit to the places in Sikkim where the refugees 
were staying. Following this visit, the Tibetan administnition 
appealed to the Indian Government to send the refugees 
to settlements in India. Accordingly, 803 Tibetan refugees 
were sent in 1962 to Luksung Samdub Ling Tibetan Refugee 
Settlement, Bylakuppe, South India. Many refugees left for 
other places in India on their own accord, and the rest were 
settled in Sikkim in three small settlements. One of these i.s 
about three miles from Gangtok on the way to the Nathu La 
Pass, where ten families consisting of 5r people were able to 
earn a living through a little cultivation and petty business. 
Another ten families were settled at Nangdup, in 1965 and the 
third group at Kewzin in South Sikkim, where 304 Tibetan 
rrfiigees were employed in a tea garden by the Government of 
Sikkim. Many refugees continued to work in road building 
and as porters. In 1966 to 1967, the Tibetan administration 
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requested the Government of India to send 1,000 roadworkers 
to the Tibetan settlements in South India. This request was 
agreed to, but then there was a change of plan and it was 
decided to establish a bigger settlement in Sikkim for the Tibe¬ 
tan refugees. The Government of India accepted this pro¬ 
gramme and a new Tibetan refugee settlement is being develo¬ 
ped in Sikkim. 

Kmiphel Ling Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Sikkim 

As stated earlier, the Ministry of Home and Rehabilitation of 
the Government of India agreed to provide the necessary 
assistance to rehabilitate 1,000 Tibetan refugees in the develo¬ 
ping area in South Sikkim. A total of 600 acres of land has 
been sanctioned for the settlement, of which 300 acres were 
initially given to the Settlement Officer by the State Government 
The Ministry of Horae and Rehabilitation of the Government 
of India has also sanctioned Rs. 972,000/- through the State 
Government for one hundred himilies. In accordance with this 
plan, the clearing of forests, levelling of land, purchase of 
agiicultural implements and domestic animals has started, and 
the release of the remaining 300 acres of land is expected 
soon. 

A total of 385 people were divided into nine different groups 
to do r arious jobs, and were paid on a daily wage system. From 
February, 1979 onwards, the terrace system of fanning was 
started. 255 acres of land have already been prepared, and the 
remaining 45 acres have been cleared. For the construction 
of the'settlement houses, approved plans were sent to the 
Ministry of Home and Rehabilitation of the Government of 
India and the building will begin on receiving their sanction. 

The settlement received aid from the Central and State 
Governments of India, plus 30 bags of inilkpowder and 25 bags 
of used clothes from Save the Children Fund, UK, through the 
Central Relief Committee of India. As the settiement is still in 
its initial stages, assistance in cash and goods is welcomed fiom 
international or other agencies, 

Ci'eche r-While the ,-settlers went to work every day, a 
creche was needed for their small children. Accordingly, the 
Department of Social Welfare of the State Government was 
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approached on this matter and the Chairman granted permission 
and aid for this project. On 15th February 1979 a small creche 
was opened for 25 children, and another creche opened in June, 
1979. These two creches are very useful for the workers and 
more'are planned for the time when the numbers of settlers 
increase. The settlement has room for 250 newcomers, who 
will be brought from the Lachen, Lacliung and Nathu La Pass 
areas, as decided by the State Government and the Tibetan 
Representative Settlement Officer. 

It is hoped that with experience learned from the other 
Tibetan settlements, Kunphel Ling will be able to develop into 
one of the model settlement.s in the near future. 

Doegu Yugyal Ling Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Herbertpur 

In 1975, a proposal was raised to start a settlement mainly for 
the libetaii Army personnel, in which they can be settled after 
their retirement. In 1977, a settlement was started for 100 
Tibetan refugee families in IdO acres of land giving one acre and 
two bighas ofland per family. The settlement was completed 
by October, 1977. 

The settlement has three main camps, Laldienvi ala, Prethapiir 
and Bhaluwala, with a total population of 360 refugee,s who are 
mainly engaged in agricultural work. Temporary living quarters 
and other buildings have been constructed from funds contribu¬ 
ted by the settlers themselves. Proposals were made to set up a 
Co-operative and Handicraft Centre, so that the settlers may 
not have to depend on agriculture alone which has low yields. 
Accordingly, a Co-operative was set up aild registered on 20th 
November, 1978. The settlers cultivate a little wheat and vege¬ 
tables twice a year, which are marketed througli the Co-opera¬ 
tive. The letter also handles the business of the pullover knit¬ 
ting section, which is still very small. 

In the old people’s houses, there ojie 60 old and infirm settlers 
who receive Rs. 60/- each per month from the Home Affairs 
Department of the Tibetan Government-in-Exile. To help the 
settlement’s developemnt, appeals were made for assistance to 
different agencies through the Bureau of His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama. Rs. 71,472 and Rs. 11,987.03 were donated by the Tibe¬ 
tan Refugee Aid Society, Canada, through the Biireau, for the 
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purchase of tractors and irrigation facilities respectively In 1978 

The settlement has now used all the Snancial assistance it 
leccived and many important schemes cannot be executed 

rflUf tlieftturedevelopment 

01 the settlement depends upon the availability of funds. 

Dhargyeliug Tibetan Settlement, Ictu, Arunachal Pradesh 

TezuDhargyeiing Settiemeut was formally and oliicially 
established tn 1962 for a population of 1,253 people. The offi¬ 
cial estabitshment of the setttement was the outcome of a visit 
by a high level inspection team consisting of Mr PN Kaul 
of the Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India, 

Mr.R.N.TarmgasRepreseutativeofHisHolmoss the Dalai 

Lama and the Political Officer of Tezu. The location at Tin- 
dolong is about 6 kilometers in the south-west of Tezu town. 

fezu, situated in Lohit Valley and surrounded by three 
rivers, VIZ., DsaynlTsangpo, Tezu Nalha and Digaru river, 
which is 600 feet above sea level. 

_ Lmcl RecUimation and the Settlers:- This settlement con¬ 
sists of Tibetans coming from dilierent parts of Tibet, The 
majority of the settlers arrived between 1962 and 1963 
followed by the last batch in 1968. These refugees crossed 
into the Indian border through different passages in the early 
1960’s and a some of the families also crossed into the Indian 
border through Biirnia via Hayiiliang in Lohit District. 

I he 1 eclaination of the dense jungle of Tindoloiig area where 
wild animals and elephants was carried out by the settlers 
themselves and about 200 able bodied Tibetan refugees from 
transit camps in Baliikpong and Dibrugaiii prior to 1962 arriv¬ 
ed ill the settlement for this purpose. During the reclamation 
period, they were given some rations. 

Housing and Land Distribution:- - Unlike most of the Tibetan 
settlements, neither the Central nor the State Government have 
constructed any house for the newly arrived refugees, As 
such they had to build temporary shelter out of bamboos, 
grass, shrubs etc. The first batch of refugees had to undergo 
the hardships of pooii accommodation for years together. 
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However, much later, the Goverameiit provided the seltleisdOD 
cubic feet of timber freely for the coastraction of belter houses 

a verbal assurance that CGI sheets wou d also be istr,- 

billed which in fact never took place. la shoit, it could be 
said th.it each and every house in the settlement today was 
constructed by the settlers with their own efforts. 

Most ofthe houses are built alike, wooden structures with 
thatched grass roofs. Built on stilts, the floor level is raised 
about five feet above the ground linked up from the ground 
with simple wooden steps, However, about ten per cent of 
settlement houses are constructed just on the plain ground 
particularly by those settlers who can neither financially afford 
nor physically be able to build a better house on the stilt. 
Though building houses on stilts is not a fueshion in Fezii 
the settlers are left with no other alternative than to Jack up 
the house due to heavy moisture which is Jiarmfui both to 
house as well as health. 

Owing to tlie dense forest of the oi'ginal site entangled by 
canes which made it almost impossible for people to move 
around while reclaiming, the reclamation work took unbeliev¬ 
ably long time. Ill fact till 1966, sufficient land could not be 
reclaimed for distribution to the people. However, by the 
middle of 1966, enough land had been cleared to enable its dis¬ 
tribution at the rate of one acre per person to everyone in the 
settlement irrespective of age. Some shady trees were pur¬ 
posely left on the builds during reclamation which protect both 
men and animals from the scorching heat ofthe sun in this 
locality. Apart from a few stumps the land is suitable for 
mechanisation. 

Soil Fertility and Crop Yield:—lliQ soil is richly humus in 
most cases apart from a few stretches of sandy soil having an 
average of 6.5 P.H. Owing to the original dense jungle, the 
soil is very rich in Nitrogen diough the recent soil analysis has 
shown a small decrease in its fertility. Due to the quality of 
the soil and heavy growth of weed, it keeps good moisture. 

Though the climate and environmental condition is by no 
means suited for the Tibetans, it is not all that bad jii terms of 
agriculture. ,If one can be sure that the, seeds arc spwn pro¬ 
perly and timely with proper care,, the soil assut’e.s mf yielding 
good crops provided that the farmer can protect the crop 
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from pests and wild animals. Ever since the establishment of 
the settlement, Tezu settlers havd'beeii Cultivating maize, ragi 
mustard, rice, potato, oat, wheat and barley, Mustard oil 
seeds and maize are the two main cash crops. Besides these 
crops, the settlers also cultivate quite a few varieties of vege¬ 
tables as temporary cash crops which are sold at the Tezu 
market and Sundays are locally known as 'lama or Tibetan 
Mai ket Day. The Tibetans take whatever minor products 
they have got to sell out and display their articles all in a line 
near the daily market. Minor crops and vegetables are cultivat¬ 
ed as alternative to other main crops. Despite the growth of 
different varieties of crops, the yield have not been too satis¬ 
factory. Five yearly average yields 1966 to 1971, from 1971 
to 1975 and 1975 to 1979 is given below;— 


Variety of 
crops 

Yield from an 
acre of Land 

Period 

Maize 

441.100 Kg, 

1966-1971 

Ragi 

324.500 „ 

M JJ 

Mustard 

324.150 „ 

» 

Rice 

458.00 „ 

J) J) 

Oat 

248.100 „ 

!! 93 

Wheat 

387.500 „ 

9) 99 


Variety of 
crops 

Yield from an 
acre of land 

Period 

Maize 

450.00 Kg. 

1971-1973 

Ragi 

350.500 „ 

99 39 

Mustard 

356,00 „ 

9S 99 

Rice 

515.300 „ 

»> 99 

Oat 

112.400 „ 

99 99 

Wheat 

418.00 „ 

U 99 








Variety of 
crops 


Yield from an Period 

acre of land 


Mai?e 

Ragi 

Mustard 

Rice 

(3at 

W’heat 


434.200 Kg, 1975-1979 

299.600 „ » M 

292.200 „ » „ 

401.00 „ » 

384.200 „ » M 

357.600 „ » « 


Owing to the deterioration of soil fertility, the drop yield as 
alM) cicereadag to some extent. Accordingly, the settlers are 
using chemical fertilizers as well as manure both of which 
have never been used before. 

Aiiimal Hmbamlry:-^ Almost every family in the settlement 
f iivti some kind of domestic animals—like cows, bulls, horses, 
rnuJes, pigs, goats and poultry birds. Horses and mules are 
used for ploughing the fields, transportation and riding. 

The settlement has extensive acres of grassing land to rare 
the domestic animals freely and develop a good animal hus¬ 
bandly. The average milk yield of a normal cow is about 
three and half kilogrammes per day, Poultry output is fairly 
satisfactory and in fact, Tibetan settlement eggs and hens are 
famous in the surrounding military camps and Tezu town. 

Co-operative Sodetyi—The Tibetan Multipurpose Co-opera¬ 
tive Society was formally registered on 28th July, 1970 vide its 
registration No. CO-OP. (G) 143/70. It was started with a 
strength of 731 members. The newly registered Co-operative’^s 
first activities to be carried out were to continue the running 
of the General Store and the Tea Stall which had been start¬ 
ed by the settlers on collective basis prior to the registration 
of the Co operative Society in 1970. 

in due coiirw, the Tea Stall was closed down and the only 
project Of business the Co-operative had was to run a shop to 

meet the daily requirement of the settlers. 

In the mean while, the Council for Home Affairs had been 
keeping a close watch of the slow progress of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Society in particular and the settlement as a whole. Ac¬ 
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cordingly, the Home Affairs launched the scheme “Tezu Revi¬ 
val Project,” which was initiated by the Secretary-General who 
visited the settlement twice in this connection. More fund was 
made available and staffs reshufiied. The Co-operative Society 
was expanded which now runs and administers the Co-opera¬ 
tive Store, the Handicrafts Centre-consisting of twenty weavers 
and the tractor section. 

The Co-operative has started purchasing small quantity of 
agricultural products from its members for wholesale In 
addition totractorization of the fields, the Co-operative now 
has provision for advancing seeds and fertilizers to those mem¬ 
bers who are interested in carrying out agricultural package of 
programme and who are also willing to pay back the loan 
within the stipulated period. 

^i/ide/garteti:—This settlement has been having a kindergarten 
since many years, The State Government has been giving the 
salary for two ayasand one helper from their project called ‘Pro¬ 
ject Implementing Committee’ (PIC), During the peak of the 
agricultural season, the kindergarten used to have about 70 
attendances daily while at more leisure time, the attendance 
use to decrease to 25 to 30 children, 

Children are taught discipline and pre-school preparations. 
This centre has also a provision for simple snack for the 
children during their half day attendance at the PIC. During 
a visit from 29th September to 7th October, 1977 to the set¬ 
tlement by a medical team fromDharamsala, it clearly pointed 
out in its reports that the settlers of all ages particularly the 
children were suffering from anaemia and malnutrition. There¬ 
fore, the Representative of the settlement has now found sources 
for introducing a Nutrition Feeding Programme for these 
children. Necessary guidance have been sought from experts 
and according to their prescriptions, the children are fed with a 
sort of meal once a day which would give each of the children 
an average of 250 calories per day. In addition to all these, 
the children are given vitamin pills and iron tablets during the 
feeding hour. 

Dispensary:— In 1962, a small dispensary was set up by the 
State Government in two bamboo huts, the staff consisted of 
adoctor, acompoundeiya nurse and an interpreter. How¬ 
ever, in 1967, the dispensaiy was dosed down. A special 
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request was made for the re-opening of the dispensary but 
the State authorities refused on the ground that the dispensary 
had onlv been operated for a limited period to attend the sick 
and poor refugees at that time. Since then all the settlers 
needing treatments had to walk up to Tezu General Hospital 
which is about five kilometers from the settlement. 

In order to solve the medical difficulties and health hazard 
of the settlers, a new dispensary has been proposed to be con¬ 
structed in the settlement itself as a pa't of the Tezu Dhargyel- 
ing Revival Project. Accordingly a three room dispensary 
building was constructed in December, im The dispensary 
has started functioning which has a foreign trained Tibetan 
nurse as an incharge and two assistants-cum-trainees. The 
incharge niir.se is fully trained with experience in maternity, 
child welfare, preventives and social medicines. Apart from 
major and more serious cases, all the general care is being 
taken by the dispensary. The average daily attendance of the 
dispensary has been 85 patients. In addition to the running 
of the dispensary, the three staffs of the dispensary look after the 
nutrition feeding programme for the children below s'x yeans 
old which has an average of 75 attendance or beneficiaries. 
More serious patients who can not physically attend the dis¬ 
pensary are visited by the staffs of the dispensary or the doctor 
from door to door. 


General Health of the Settlers '—general health condi¬ 
tion of the people is very poor. Living in the mosquito belt 
of Arunachal Pradesh, chronic malaria has been affecting the 
settlers seriously. The medical experts have pointed out that 
the Tibetans have been suffering mostly from malaria, tuber¬ 
culosis, anieniia and malnutrition, hook worms, tape worms, 
round worms, dysentary and diarrhoea and so on. The drink¬ 
ing water of the settlement has been unhygienic. In the early 
days of the settlement, the State Government had dug five 
open wells, one in each camp, but all dried up later. However, 
there is a stream coming from small springs which runs paml 
Icl to the settlement at about half a furloug’s distance. This 
stream has been the only source both for domestic utility and 
animals. The drinking water has been one of the main rea¬ 
sons for the health hazard of the setfa From the point 
of view of water scarcity and unhygienic ground, drinking 
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watet plan has been prepared which was supposed to solve 
the drmkmg water problem of this settlement and simultaneous¬ 
ly, this woiilc prevent pollution and reduce the incidence of 

Rnotsd^o 
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Tibetans In Bhutan 

Tibet and Bhutan have long enjoyed a deep traditional 
relationship based on a common culture, ethnic affinity 
and shared values. The geographical proximity of the two 
was reinforced by a shared outlook to life springing from a 
common spiritual source, that ofTibetan Buddhism. The deep 
cultural relationship was strengthened by an active, profitable 
commerce that flourished between Tibet and Bhutan. Before 
the notions of the Paiich Shila ever entered men’s imaginations 
Tibet and Bhutan co-existed for centuries on the basis of the 
Lin-uttered yet strongly visible principles of peaceful co-exis¬ 
tence, 

Consequently it was not surprising to see the Bhutanese wel¬ 
coming the Tibetan refugees as their own in their country in 
the aftermath of the lOth March Uprising of the 1959 when 
thousands of Tibetans, following the lead of His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama, fled Chinese-occupied Tibetto seek political asylum 
in the iieighbouiing countries. In view of the tragic story 
which the Tibetan refugees had to tell, the destruction of the 
traditional way of life and the imposition of a new lifestyle, 
the people of Bhutan deeply sympathised with the refugees and 
the Royal Government of Bhutan went out of their to help the 
Tibetans. Those Tibetans who sought refuge in Bhutan were 
settled in seven settlements. The land for these settlements 
were donated by the Royal Government of Bhutan and the fin¬ 
ances for them were granted by the Government of India. 

In the course of time many Tibetan refugees in Bhutan bran¬ 
ched off to do petty business in which they were successful. 
Through hard work they became flourishing businessmen and the 
chunk of the petty commercial transaction between Bhutan and 
the Indian towns of Siliguru, Kalimpong and Darjeeling were 
managed by the Tibetans. The big shops in Thinibhu 
were owned by Tibetans. It was only natural that the ability 
of these Tibetans in changing themselves from mere refugees to 
successful businessmen provoked the envy of those less siiccess- 
ful, 

More important than the success of Tibetans as businessmen 
in Bhutan was their stniooth and easy adaptation in the Biiuta- 
nese society. This was certainly due to the innate tolerance of 
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the Bluitaiiesc and their traditional hospitality. Many Tibetans 
took to dressing in the Bhutanese costume and spoke the Blm- 
tanese dialect, Intermarriage also took place. This gradual 
“Bhutanization” of Tibetans was not something which was for¬ 
ced upon them. It was simply the realization on the part of 
the Tibetans in Bhutan to co-mingle and to co-exist in a society 
whore they were happy and left alone, 

Before theeventsof 1974when28TibetansincludingMr. Lhad- 
iiig, the representative in Thimphu of His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama were arrested is related, a brief description of the internal 
politics of Bhutan must be told, if only to better understand the 
reasons for the Tibetan problem in Bhutan. In the early six¬ 
ties the Bhutanese society was dominated by two familie'!, the 
Wangchuck and the Dorje families, the Wangchuck family be¬ 
ing the royal family and the Dorje family being that of the 
prime minister’s. In 1963 Jigme Dorje, the Bhutanese Prime 
Minister, was assassinated. In the aftermath of this assassina¬ 
tion and the ensueing political uncertainty, the prime minister’s 
younger brother Lhampey Dorje and his sister Tashi fled to 
Nepal where they stayed till 1974 when at the coronation of the 
present king, Jigme Singye Wangchuck, they were invited to 
Ehiitan. During his stay in Kathmandu Lhampey Dorje had 
extensive contacts with the Chinese and went several times to 


the Chinese Embassy in Kathamandu. His sister while living 
in Hong Kong visited Peking several times. The Dasho Rin- 
poche, one of the richest Bhutanese, and a relative of the two 
exiles, is also known to have Chinese .sympathies. The Queen 
Mother, the sister of these three Bhutanese notables, was res¬ 
ponsible for ending their exile. It is around these three figures 
that the Chinese lobby in Bhutanese politics revolve. 

It is significant that the dominance of the pro-China group in 
Bhutan should coincide with an expansive phase in Bhutanese 
politics. At the coronation the Chinese charge do’ affaires in 
Delhi was invited, an invitation which was accepted with alac¬ 
rity from the Chinese side. 


A little before the coronation in the early spring of 1974 the 
Loyal Government announced that it had arrested and impri- 

rr I representative in 

Tluraphu of His Holiness theDalai Lama. These Tibetans were 
accused of plotting the assassination of (he Bhutan King and 
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the burning of the Ta.shichhodzoug which houses the Bhutanese 
secretariat. 

Dharamsala protested and declared 
that the 28 Tibetans were innocent of any of the above charges 

and demanded thauhese Tibetans be tried in an international 
couit of aw. The Bhutan Government announced that they had 
irrefutable evidence of the guilt of the 28 Tibetans. WIienDha- 
ramsala demanded that these evidence be produced the Bhu¬ 
tanese Government was not forthcoming. 

Simultaneous with the arrests, the Royal Government condu¬ 
cted a blockade policy. The famUy members of the prisoners 
were not permitted to see them; in fact they did not know 
where they were imprisoned. All letters from Tibetans in 
Bhutan to the outside world were censored. The movement 
ofTibetansgomgmand out of Bhutan were stopped. In 
short the Royal Government pnrsured a policy which tried to 
isolate the Tibetans in Bhutan, 

On 6th August, 1974 the Bhutanese authorities held a mock 
trial of the Tibetan prisoners. Dharamsala learnt of the trials 
only a month afterwards, because of the strict censorship of 
mails and the restriction on the movements of the Tibetans in 
Bhutan. It was also learnt that the general public and foreig¬ 
ners in Thimphu were banned from attending the so-called 
open trials. ^ Seven local Tibetans were selected by the Bhuta¬ 
nese authorities to attend parts of the trial proceedings, The 
prisoners, either supported or brought in stretchers in the 
court, had no defendant lawyers and they had to simply listen 
to the charges^ leveled against them. Including Mr. Lhading 
three other prisoners had died in prison. All prisoners were 
given life imprisonmeni. 

On 7th September, 1974 the Bhutanese government made a 
diamatic shift of emphasis. The Bhutanese government infor¬ 
med Dharamsala that they were prepared to stop the trials, 
provided, Dharamsala agreed to move the 4,000 Tibetans from 
Bhutan to India. 

With the Tibetan problem from a problem of 28 Tibetans 
being converted into a problem which engulfed all Tibetans in 
Bhutan, Dharamsala through representation and using the good 
offices of the Government of Inia made every effort to effect 
the release of the 28 Tibetan prisoners, However for a time 
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the Bhutanese authorities refused to have anything to do with 

the Tibetans, iiicliiding Dharamsala, 

However the Royal Government of Bhutan was not willing 
to simply stop there. Charging the Tibetans of creating “a 
stote within a state", the Bhutanese Government was trying to 
strike at the very cultural identity which gives both the Tibe¬ 
tans and the Bhutanese their place in the world. Resolution 
No. 64 adopted by the 50th session of the National Assembly 
of Bhutan held from 15th June to 4th July, 1979, resolved that 
all of the 4000 Tibetans who did not accept Bhutanese subject- 
ship would be deported to Chinese-occupied Tibet. Tied with 
the demand that the Tibetans in Bhutan accept Bhutanese 
subjectship were the following vital issues, of the Jibetans in 
Bhutan having to owe their political allegiance to the Bhutan 
King and that the Tibetan students whose parents are living in 
Bhutan not being permitted to attend the Tibetan refugee 
schools in Darjeeling and Kalimpong. 

Having complicated the issue so much the original issue of 
the 28 Tibetan prisoners became a side-issue. 

After some time the Bhutanese authorities once again chan¬ 
ged their stand and stated that those Tibetans who did not 
accept Bhutanese subjectship would not be deported to Tibet if 
there were countries who are willing to receive them. The case 
as it now stands is that the Indian government has kindly agre¬ 
ed to received 1500 Tibetans from Bhutan out of the 3000 Tibe¬ 
tans who have opted to come out of Bhutan. 

Tibetan Refugees in Nepal: 

The Tibetan NationaN Uprising of 1959 was crushed by the 
Chinese and many Tibetans, especially from the Nepal-Tibet 
border, fled into Nepal and settled in scattered groups. Most 
of them lived a very hard and impoverished life. When His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama heard this, Mir. Losang Gelek a 
Tibetan officer-was deputed to Nepal in January, 1960, to assist 
the Tibetan refugees and find temporary settlements for them. 
He reported the actual conditions of the Tibetan refugees to 
His Holiness, and the Swiss-Red. Cross and other organizations 
were approached for immediate assistance., 

The International Red Cross responded to this request and 
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sent their representative, Mr. Toni Hagen, to Nepal. Mr, 
Hagen studied the situation of Tibetan refugees thoroughly and 
found a pressing need for immediate help for them. According¬ 
ly, the International Red Cross established a small Handicraft 
Centre in November, 1961 at Jawalalchel, near Kathmandu, for 
90 of the poorest Tibetan refugees. 

Besides their daily subsistence, the health of the Tibetan re¬ 
fugees was a serious problem. To alleviate their suffering, the 
International Red Cross started three small dispensaries at 
Jawalakhcl, Solo Khumbu and Lo (Western Nepal) respectively 
in the same year, and plans were drawn up by Mr. Hagen for 
intended settlement at Dliorpatan, Pokhara-Hyanja and Chialsa 
(Solo Khumbu). Each of these settlements is discussed separa¬ 
tely in the following pages, 

In 1961, the conditions of the Tibetan refugees living along 
the Nepal-Tibet border sharply deteriorated. The main reason 
was that the Chinese took enormous amounts of the available 
foodstuffs to meet the shortate of essential commodities in 
Tibet, and thus the Tibetan refugees where exposed to famine; 
as a result, 142 people died of starvation. This distressing con¬ 
dition was alleviated slightly when the International committee 
for the Red Cross (ICRC) supplied a small plane to lift and 
air-drop foodstuffs to the refugees in this area. The ICRC 
continued its co-ordination and assistance until May, 1963. 
Thereafter, the supervision and the programme itself was taken 
over by the Swiss Red Cross, which continued the service until 
1965. 

'file Swiss Red Cross started Pokhara-Hyanja Settlement, and 
completed tliose started at Solo Khumbu and Dliorpatan by the 
ICRC. It also distributed the rations and other donations pro¬ 
vided by the USA Aid Mission to the Tibetan refugees. From 
1965, the supervision of the assistance programme was taken 
over by the United Nations High Commission for Refugees 
(UNHCR) and the Nepal Red Cross. 

In 1966, the ration assistance which the refugees were receiv¬ 
ing, wa,s stopped and the maintenance of the Handicraft Centres 
at .lawalakhel, Solo Khumbu and Pokhara-Hyanja were handed 
over to the Tibetan refugees. For marketing the handicraft 
products ofthese centres, a private limited company “Tibetan 
Carpet Training Company” was set up at that time. By then, 
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the foundation for the resettlement of the Tibetan refugees in 

different parts of Nepal had been laid down and now most of 
them are fully settled, engaged in petty private businesses, such 
as miming hotels, restaurants and shops. Many are also 
absorbed in the Tibetan Handicraft Centres and settlements. 
To handle the administration, an Office of Tibet was set up, as 
mentioned in the previous chapter. 

Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Jawalakhel, Nepal:— Jawalakhel 
is situated near Kathmandu with an altitude of 4,400 ft. above 
main sea level. Tibetan Refugee Handicraft-ciim-Agriculture 
settlement was started in November, 1960 by the International 
Committee for the Red Cross, with the following three-fold 
aims: 

( l)To accommodate as many Tibetans as possible who flod 
into Nepal during or after the 1959 Tibetan National 
Uprising. 

(2) Owing to a lack of appropriate cultivatable land, the re¬ 
fugees were to be trained in different handicrafts to learn 
their livelihood. 

(3) The main purpose of keeping the Tibetan refugees apart 
from the Nepali community was to preserve their national 
identity and work relentlessly for the achievement of their 
cherished goal; at the same time to advance their cultural, 
religious and literary heritage. 

The Handicraft Centre has now developed and about 1,000 
Tibetan refugees are accommodated in it, of which 440 work in 
the following categories: 

(a) Carpet Weavers,... 150 people 

(b) Spinners, ........ 150 people 

(cj Staff in the Handicraft Centre, 40 People 
(d) In the tailoring, carpentry, blacksmithy, Tibetan tweed 
and belt weaving, dyeing and trimming section, there are 
100 people. Of these 440 people, 370 are attached to the 
Handicraft Centre, but earn their livelihood through petty 
business outside the Centre. 


In the beginning each worker earned approximately Rs. 52 a 
a monthly average, but this has now greatly improved. 
Jawalakhel Handicraft Centre was registered in 1965 in accor 
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dance with Companies’ Act of the Ministry of Industry, Govern¬ 
ment of Nepal. In 1966, the entire management of the Handi¬ 
craft Centre was handed over to the Tibetans by the SATA 
(Swiss aid for Technical assistance) and since then the Handicraft 
Centre has made good profits. The net profits in 1966-67 and 
1967-68 were Rs, 23,000 and Rs. 21,566 respectively. The 


Centre started with following capital: 

Sources Amount 

Rupees Paise 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama (50 shares @ Rs. 

100), 50,000,00 

Swiss Aid for Technical Assistance, Bern, 50,000.00 

Tibetan Community, Jawalakhel, 50,000.00 


Housing:-- In the beginning, there were accommodation pro¬ 
blems, At this time, the Handicraft Centre and workers’ 
quarters were rented, but by the end of 1966,12 new houses, 
consisting of 106 rooms, were constructed on top of four old 
houses of 20 rooms. So 126 rooms in all were available for 
the workers Besides these, a primary school and dispensary 
were constructed. The whole construction programme was 
financed in the following way: 

His Majesty’s Government of Nepal, through the Nepal 
Red Cross bought the land. 

Swiss Aid for Technical Assistance, Bern, financed the 
construction of the Handicraft Centre. 

Australian Refugee Committee and UNHCR, through the 
Nepal Red Cross, financed the construction of living 
quarters. 

Norwegian Refugee Council and NITRRC financed the 
construction of the primary school building. 

Dispensary:— The International Red Cross Committee and 
UNHCR, through the Nepal Red Cross, assisted in setting up 
the dispensary. The dispensary has one doctor and three per¬ 
manent nurses at present. It is now fully run by the Handicraft 
Centre, which took over from the Nepal Red Cross. 

Hursery:— The Handicraft Centre has a nursery, formerly 
run by the Dooley Foundation. It is now the responsibility of 
the Handicraft Centre itself. All small children of the workers 
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are kept at the nursery while the parents are working, under the 
care of II ayahs. 

Old and Infirm People:- The Handicraft Centre also looks 
after the welfare of the old and infirm people. Until 1978, the 
old and infirm people were receiving Rs. 30/- per head on a 
monthly basis; from 1979 onwards, they have been getting 
Rs. 40/- per head from the Snow Lion Foundation. There 
are 60 of such people, for whom the Handicraft Centre makes 
a yearly contribution of Rs. 20,000 to the Snow Lion Founda¬ 
tion. 

Co-operative Society:— In 1976, the representive of the 
Swiss Aid for Technical Assistance, was about to relinqiii.sh 
his post when the Tibetan refugees requested liim to prepare 
a scheme for a Co-operative Society at the Handicraft Centre. 
Accordingly, in 1967 a multipurpose Co-operative Society was 
started at the Handicraft Centre with following contribution: 


Sources Amount 

Rupees Raise 

Swiss Aid for Technical Assistance, Beim, 66',400.00 

American Emergency Committee for Tibetan 
Refugees, 28,790.00 

Interest free loan from the Swiss Aid for 
Technical Assistance, Bern, 7,903.00 

Shares from the people of the Centre, 9,000.00 

Investment in the Co-operative on behalf of 


the people, from the Handicraft Centre’s profits, 5,000.00 



With a total capital of Rs. 117,093/-the Co-operative Societ; 
was able to do fairly well in its trading activities. At pro 
sent, it runs a retail shop and supplies basic coinraodities t( 
workers at the market rate. It also runs a tea shop at tin 
Handicraft Centre. 


Delek Ling Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Solu Khumbu 

Chialsa Handicraft Centre Private Limited:- After the 1 
tan National Uprising of 1959, nearly 6,000 Tibetan rcfui 
crossed into the Solo Khumbu area. Gradually, many 
them moved to Kathmandu and India. Those^lcftmo 
eain their livelihood from the Handicraft Centre. 
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In 1961 a Handicraft Centre was started at the Solo Khumbu 
settlement with 25 craft workers in the arts of carpet weaving, 
spinning and knitting. It began with an initial loan of 
Rs. 10,250/- and Rs. 1,250/- as contribution, but could not func¬ 
tion well with this small amount of money, It was taken 
over by the International Committee for the Red Cross, and 
later taken over by the Swiss Aid for Technical Assistance, 
Berne, in 1963. 

In 1966, the entire management of the Handicraft Centre 
was handed to the Tibetans, who are now running it success¬ 
fully on the basis of the following initial share capitals; 


Sources 

Amount 


Rupees Paise 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama (50 shares 


Rs. 1,000) 

50,000.00 

Swiss Aid for Technical Assistance, Bern, 

50,000.00 

Tibetan Community, Methok Palkhel, Chialsa 

30,000.00 


There arc now 211 production workers in the section of the 
Co-operative Society, carpet weaving, Tibetan tweed weaving, 
Tibetan blanket weaving and shoulder-bag making. Among 
these, the carpets are the most profitable items. In 1979, the 
total carpet sales were Rs. 18,33,881.54/- and Rs. 7,128.56/- 
for miscellaneous sales. 

Co-operative Society:—The Co-operative Society was started 
in June, 1964 to support 90 old and infirm people in the Solo 
Khumbu area, The Co-operative Society was started with 
the following funds: 


Sources 

Amount 
Rupees Paise 

The Settlers contributed, 

5,649.00 

His Holincs.s the Dalai Lama, 

1,500.00 

NITRRC, 

American Emergency Committee for Tibetan 

26,077.02 

Refugees, 

15,179.50 

Tibetan Home Affairs 

3,000.00 


The Co-operative Society was registered in the Nepal 
Multipurpose Co-operative Society Ltd. of that time, and its 
main activities is petty business to serve the needs of the 
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workers. The Co-operative runs a shop and a restaurant at 
the Handicraft Centre, with a branch shop and restaurant at 
Namchi Bazar. 

The entire accommodation of the settlement and the Handi¬ 
craft Centre was provided by the ICRC. 

Agriculture:— Cultivation at Delek Ling is extensive on the 
settlement’s 727 ropanisof land (9 ropanis"! acre). The 
settlers grow mostly vegetables as the land is not fertile or 
suitable for grain cultivation. In 1979, 370 ropanis of land 
were used for potatoes, radish, cabbage and a little wheat; 
their value for the ensuing year was Rs. 70,228.00. 

Dispeimy:— With assistance of the International Red 
Cross, a dispensary of five rooms was constructed in 1963, 
and later managed by the Nepal Red Cross. The financial 
assistance of the Swiss Red Cros.s Society was channeled 
through the Nepal Red Cross, 

From 1978 onwards, the dispensary was managed by the 
settlement and it now has two clinics-a branch of Dharamsala 
Tibetan Medical Centre with a Tibetan doctor, and a Western 
Medicine clinic with a nurse. Apart from the Dharamsala 
clinic, it is managed by the settlement. 

Old Jnfirm aud Poor People:-^ ThQ SQtthnmit has 77 old, 
infirm and impoverished people. The settlers and Snow Lion 
Foundation together provide financial help to these people 
every month, at an annual cost of Rs. 29,020.80, 

Night School:—For the improvement of the workers’ literary 
standard, the settlement has organzied night .school classes, 
for which the stationery expenditure is horned by the Snow 
Lion Foundation. The school runs from 6 P.M. to 8 P.M. 
tliree times a week, and classes are given in Tibetan and the 
children are taught the basics of modern education. At pre¬ 
sent there are 52 workers who attend the school and everyone 
IS encouraged to broaden his or her knowledge. The night 
school has four teachers, whose salary is paid by the Snow 
Lion Foundation. 


The settlement has improved greatly over the last couple oi 
years and all 650 people are fully absorbed in the Handicrafl 
Cento and the settlement. This number excludes about 330 
Tibetan refugees, who earn their living through petty business 
and as mountaineering porters. 
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Tiishi Palkhel Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Pokhara-Hyanyja 

This settlement is situated about four miles to the north of 
Pokhara Air Port. It was started in 1963 with 360 Tibetan 
refugees from the area, and 120 ropanis of land (9 ropanis=1 
acre), all of which is fully used. 

Accommodation:—Tho Government of Nepal initially pro¬ 
vided 63 ropanis of land for the settlement, on the condition 
that water supply facilities would be constructed for the sur¬ 
rounding Nepali villages. The Swiss Aid for Technical Assis¬ 
tance, provided Rs. 21,239.06 for the development of Handi¬ 
craft Centre. In the beginning, quarters and water supply 
expenditure were provided by OXFAM, England, at a cost of 
Rs. 236,302.20. Swiss Red Cross spent Rs. 31,200.00 on the 
further expansion of the dispensary. 

Now there are 69 workers quarters altogether; 4 of these, plus 
a .school office and class rooms, were constructed in 1979, with 
assistance received from the Snow Lion Foundation. 

Handicraft Centre:— In March, 1964 a Handicraft Centre 
was established under the sponsorship of the Swiss Aid for 
Technical Assistance with the following share capitals: 


Share Holders Amount 

Rupees Paise 

His Holines the Dalai Lama 20,000,00 

Swiss Aid for Technical Assistance 2o,000.00 

Tibetan Community, Pohkara-Hyanja 10,000.00 


On 1st February, 1966 the Handicraft Centre was registered 
in accordance with the Government of Nepal’s Registration 
Law under the name of “Tashi Palkhiel Handieraft Centre, 
private Limited.” A total of 160 production workers are in¬ 
volved in the carpet weaving, trimming, spinning and metal 
work .sections. The main income of the Handicraft Centre is 
from carpet sales. At first, wages were paid on a low piece¬ 
work basis; now that the Handicraft Centre has improved, 
the workers have received a 15 per cent increase in their 
wages. In 1979 the Flaiidicraft Centre contributed Rs. 
214,301/- to the Snow Lion Foundation for the development 
of the settlement school and for the assistance funds for the 
old and infirm people. 
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Co-operative Society:^ From experience, the settlers realis¬ 
ed the need of a Co-operative shop in their settlement, so in 
1964, a Co-operative Society was formed, with an initial 
capital of Rs. 125,011 -Each worker donated 50 per cent of 
his wage to raise this sum. The Co-operative shop opened 
three tea stalls at Hyanja, Kathmandu and Bhairwa, which 
are still functioning. 

Dispensary:— In the early I990’s health and hygiene was 
one of the crucial problems. The International Red Cross 
set up a bamboo hut at the settlement to cater to the medical 
needs of the Tibetans there. A year later, a one-room clinic 
was handed over to the Swiss Red Cross and the accommoda¬ 
tion was extended by the refugees themselves. Now the dis¬ 
pensary is being run by the Snow Lion Foundation with a 
nurse and an assistant. It is giving a good service and the 
50 per cent of the medical cost is charged to the settlers when 
they are issued any medical facility from the dispensary. 
Outsiders are charged 75 per cent of the cost for medicines. 

Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Dhorpatan, Nepal 

Dhorpatan is nine days’ journey on hourseback to the west 
of Pokhara, The settlement which has 38 acres of land for 
both housing and cultivation, was started by the International 
Committee for the Red Cross in 1961, with a population of 
about 400 Tibetan refugees. Although there is a lot of land 
and good water resources for the extension and improvement 
of agriculture, the isolated nature of the site poses a great 
obstacles to further development. 

Housing:- The construction of the settlement houses began 
in 1961, 32 rooms were built in two groups, at a distance of 
two miles from each other. The Government of Nepal pro¬ 
vided the land, while financial assistance for the construction 
programme came from the Swiss Aid for Technical Assistance 
and the International Committee for the Red Cross. 

Agricnhtire:- Jn Dhorpatan, only vegetables are grown, the 
lotato being the mam production source. From the very 

proved far from sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the settlers. So, to improve the 

earning capacity of the workers, die Swiss Red cLs gave 
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Rs. 7,643 - for the purchase of domestic * . j- 
horses and mules to be used for the trnn ? 
necessities. However, these days the settlemTntkf 
tivoly-owned domosUc animals, although!. few private MM 
tals own horses and mules which they use'fot c^ytag 

1 position of the settlement is very weak and the Co-operative 

I: ^ '^®“7f^"''WoWOT^I#mpwp/e:_Asthesettlerae 

I isone ofthe poorest, the majority of the settlers are in need 

of some assistance. The Snow Lion Foundation proridra 

^ TmoVr apeople 

i at Dhorpatan, and Rs. 60/- monthly for six very pootTiteus 

' WirfsOffl’' f‘keTibetanRepresen- 

I Kathmandu, to assists very poor refugees. 

I “ •^•'“Phtiin settlement IS seasonal, as the settlers 
I _ cannot s ay dunng the winter. This is because of the heavy 
snow-fall and the lack of facilities to resist the severe cold 
* So the settlers move to warmer places eveiy winter, witli their 
pavate houses and mules, if they own any, as a means of 
Camming through transportation. 

Ta,shi ling Tibetan Refugee Settlement, Chorepatan 

TashiLing Tibetan Refugee Settlement at Chorepataii is 
near Pokhara. In the early 1960’s 1,000 Tibetan refugees 
arrived here and the United Nations High Commission for Re¬ 
vs- f^gecs, UNHCR setup a temporary camp for them. Gradual¬ 
ly, the number of refugees decreased as they moved away to 
other places, and a settlement was started in 1966 for 500 
people under the sponsorship of the Nepal Red Cross. The 
settlement has 155 ropanis of land, where cultivation and handi¬ 
craft work is carried on. The settlement has now 425 people. 

In the initial stages, UNHCR built bamboo huts 
to house the refugees. Later on, 111 rooms were constructed 
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on land granted by tie Oovemment of Nepal. UOTCR pro¬ 
vided Snancial assistance for the construction of livmg quarters, 
a craft section and workshop, and a school, while Save the 
Children Fund, Sweden helped to set up a nursery. _ 

agricultural work was first tried on an 
experimental basis on 80 ropanis of land. Maize._ millets, 
groundnuts, wheat, ragi and potatoes were sown, with a net 
profit of Rs. 2,052.75 in 1979. Although the settlers earned 
a lit.le profit in 1979, the future prospect of agricultural deve¬ 
lopment is not very hopeful owing to the infertile, stony land 
and intemperate climate. What is more, the settlement has 
almost nothing in the way of agricultural implements, except 
for two ploughing barracks, one of which was provided by the 
Home Aflfairs in 1979. Since the collective agricultural scheme 
has been running at a loss for most of its life, the distribution 
of the land among individual settlers is under consideration. 

Co-operative Society .— In 1966, a small Co-operative Society 
was formed with contributions from the settlers. Later on, 
UNHCR granted Rs. 5,000 to the Co-operative. 

The Co-operative Society started a craft centre, workshop, 
tea stall and a shop, Tailoring, metal work, Tibetan tweed 
weaving and painting are the main skills practised in the Handi¬ 
craft Centre, and motor mechanics and carpentry are (he 
subjects taught in the workshop. The entire expenses of the 
craft centre and workshop were borne by UNHCR. 

Dispensary:—A. small dispensary was started by the Nepal 
Red Cross in one of the settlement houses with a Nepali doctor 
and a Tibetan nurse. Appeals were made to different agencies 
for the development of the dispensary but with no success. 
Attached to the dispensary is a small nursery, where the wor¬ 
kers can leave their children below sehool age in the case of 
three ayahs. 


Assistance and Achievement:—h 1979, with financial assis¬ 
tance from the Tibetan community of England, channelled 
through the office of the Tibetan Government Representative 
in Nepal, both rooms and bath-rooms were repaired. Drink¬ 
ing water faclities were provided in the settlement with the 
help of Miss Paul, the sponsor of a nursery near the settle¬ 
ment, The Tibetan Government Representative and Miss 
Paul both gave Rs. 5,000 each to the settlement, which was 
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used to buy costumes for the artists of the traditional Tibetan 
Music, Dance and Drama Group in Nepal. 

The Snow Lion Foundation had been providing Rs, 40 
per head for 25 old and infirni people on a monthly basis since 
July, 1979, and the poorest settlers were given Rs, 60 each 
pei^ month. The Office of the Tibetan Government Represen¬ 
tative granted Rs. 30 each per month for three sick Tibetans 
for one year. A lady, Madam Dick, gave Rs. 30 per month 
to 26 poor students and, with aid sought by the office of the 
Tibetan Government Representative, three students from very 
poor families were sent to a Central Tibetan Residential School 
in India, 

It is obvious, therefore, that the settlement is not self-support¬ 
ing and needs further assistance. 

Tilietan Refugee Settlement, Rasiwa, Nepal 

Rusuwa is a remote Nepal-Tibet border region where about 
200 Tibetan refugees are living. With the assistance of the 
International Committee for Red Cross (ICRC), a settlement 
was started to ease the hardship of the Tibetan refugees living 
ill that area and the ultimate plan was to turn the settlement 
ill a dairy-cum-handicraft and agriculture settlement. 

The settlement consists of four main Camps, Shabro, Thack- 
nioclie, IChangchekma and Trethim or Betliim, with less than 
one hundred people living in each Camp. The Camps have a 
total area of about 6 langdhors (Nepalese measurement) of 
land. 

Accommodation:— At the settlement’s inception, the Interna¬ 
tional Committee for the Red Cross paid for the construction 
of sixty-nine rooms in the four Camps. 

Twenty five, twenty three, thirteen and eight rooms were 
constructed in Shabro, Thackmoclie, Khangchekma and Tre¬ 
thim respectively. In each Camp, the only means of livelihood 
is the cultivation of a few vegetables, or weaving Tibetan tweeds 
and bolts if yarn is available, Trethim Camp did not even 
have any land to grow vegetables. So the International Com¬ 
mittee for the Red Cross sanctioned Rs. 25,000 to be given 
through the Nepal Red Cross for land purchase. The settlers 
have been making appeals through the Office of the Tibetan 
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Governinent Representative in Nepal to receive this money 
to expedite the purchase. 

—' Of the four Caiiips, Thacknioche and Khang" 
chekmahave a small Co-operative each bought with a capital 
of Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 3,500 respectively. Both the Co¬ 
operatives try to supply the settlers with their necessary require¬ 
ments; the Co-operative at Thackmoche made a net profit of 
Rs. 7,045.07 in 1979, while the net profit of Khangchekma Co¬ 
operative was Rs. 5,163.50 for the same year. With this amount 
plus the initial capital of Rs. 3,500, 11 cows were bought in 
1979 at a total cost of Rs. 5,827.50, including travelling ex¬ 
penditures and fodder. 

Handicraft Centre:—Bmy effort has been made by the 
authorities concerned to set up a Handicraft Centre in the settle¬ 
ment. The settlement received the following contributions for 


this project: 

Sources Amount 

Rupees Paisc 

Home Affairs, 6,954.00 

Nepal Red Cross 1,421.00 

Shabro Camp’s Co-operative Capital 79,771.00 


With a total capital of Rs. 29,348, the Handicraft Centre was 
started, with four daily weavers, and another four people in 
wool-carding, spinning and tweed weaving. 

At present, the settlement is receiving Rs. 1,800 per year 
for its five old and infirm settlers, at the rate of R.s. 30 each 
monthly, from the office of the Tibetan Government Represen¬ 
tative in Nepal, together with some used clothing. The settle¬ 
ment remains in great need of further assistance for its 
development. 

Apart from the above mentioned Tibetan refugee settlements, 
there are two small Tibetan centres, Lo-Tserog and Pokhara 
io-Dreik, In the former, small groups of Tibetan refugees 
earn a living fay running Tibetan restaurants, while the re- 
fi^ees at Lo-Dreik do a little handicraft work, in accordance 
with the availability of resources. 

Tibetan Carpet Trading Company Private Limited, Nepal 

As more Tibetans settled in Nepal and started Handicraft 
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Centres, discus,sions were opened on the subject of a carpet 
trading company. It would consist of one representative each 
from the Swiss Government, the Nepal Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (NIDO) and the Tibetan Administration, 
ihe initial capital for the company was estimated to be 
Rs. 6,00,000 to Rs. 7,00,000, to be contributed equally by the 
above three partners. When the Tibetans gained experience 
and company management capability, the Swiss and the NIDC 
representative weic to withdraw from the company manage¬ 
ment and hand over the full responsibility to the Tibetans, 

With the conclusion of such disciissions, the Tibetan Carpet 
Trading Company Private Limited (TCTC) was formed in 
1966 and registered in accordance with the company law of 
the Government of Nepal. 

The company s immediate concern for was to investigate 
the foreign trade market for handicrafts. This was welcomed 
Iw the Tibetan liamlicraft Centres, especially the bigger out¬ 
fits at Jawalakhiel, Solo Khumbu and Pokhara-Hyanja, and 
the company became the export centre of these three Handi¬ 
craft Centres. The company buys carpets from them, paying 
about 90 per cent of the cost of the carpet on delivery. The 
company is doing fairly well and helps other Tibetan Handi¬ 
craft Centres in Nepal to export their carpets, besides the 
above mentioned tliree centres. 

Tibetiui Refugee Settlement, Walung; Nepal 

Wjiliing is a remote village to the east of Solo Khumbu. 
About 1,800 Tibetan refugees arrived here in the early 1960’s, as 
it is adjacent to the Nepal-Tibet border. Owing to the tremen¬ 
dous difficulties of communication and transportation, the 
Tibetan refugees could not set the assistance needed. The 
only means of livelihood were the ftw domestic animals they 
had been able to bring from Tibet. Grazing areas are scarce, 
and thi.s led to disputes between the Tibetan refugees and the 
local Nepalese, in view of this and other difficulties, an elect¬ 
ed deputy of the Commission of the Tibetan People’s Deputies 
and another officer were sent to Walung in 1962 by the Tibetan 
Govcrnmcnt-in-Exiic, to study the situation of the Tibetan 
refugees there and render any possible as.sistance. As a result, 
some 30 Tibetan refugee children were sent from there to the 
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Library of Tibeton Works and Archives 

Tk Library of Tibetan Works & Archives, as conceived bv 
His Holmess thc Mai lama, came into being i„ November! 
U7I An aichitectural blend of modern and traditiona 
Tibe an styles, the Library building is situated at Gangclien 
Kyishong m Dliaramsala. It is here that the task of salvan 

tli*!r‘!““‘ ™li»ation threatened wift 

total extinction goes on. 

under he supervision of the Private Office of His Holiness 
Art on86o'”Tl“r’"*'‘‘“‘‘"''’ ^'Sistration 

01 which three are representatives of the Government of India 

ine Libiary is a cultural centre, with the avowed aim to pro¬ 
tect, perpetuate and disseminate Tibetan culture. 

Mumm-.-k Museum has been developed.” primarily as a 
icpository for numerous Tibetan objects of worship and art 
t occupies half of the first lloor of the Library and has over 

500 saci ed and priceless statues and thangkas from the collec- 

1 non More than 

iOOO visitors come to the miiseura each year to view the objects 
of art, many of which date back to the early 12th and 15 th 
centuries. 

Tibetan Books, Documents This department 

houses about 44.000 Tibetan literary treasures, psychological 
and philosophical treatises and numerous historical works in 
xy^lography, wood-block, microfiche and microfilm editions 
The archives section also has a fair collection of historical 
manuscripts, valuable documents and books of great impor¬ 
tance. Ill the past few years, the Library has obtained certain 

impoilant decrees by the Central Tibetan Government to the 
outlying district; decrees by the Central Tibetan Court, Con¬ 
tractual decrees, Government Orders and numerous old docu¬ 
ments. The oldest of these are the original sealed documents 
of the King Nyari Chogyal (10th, Century) and those of the 
Sakya Principality (12th Century), as well as original hand¬ 
written manuscripts of 18th century Tibetan scholars like 
Kathok Rinziii Tscwaiig Norbu, and treaties and proclamations 
oftheStli. Dalai Lama. 
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The past has witnessed the loss of numerous records of 
irretrievable value, due to neglect and indifference. Under 
these circumstances, a policy for effectvie conservation has 
motivated the Library to acquire and preserve material on 
every aspect of Tibet or related subjects, and all these are 
now available for reference and research. 

The Library has a total collection of 22,000 Tibetan manu¬ 
scripts. 

Manuscript Exchanie:—T!hQ Library has Imanuscript ex¬ 
change arrangements with a number of institutions around the 
world, such as:— 

1. Gorky Scientific Library, Leningrad University, USSR; 

2. Ulan-Bator State Library, Mongolia; 

3. Institute for the Advanced Studies of the World Reli¬ 
gions, U.S.A. 

4. International Academy of Indian Culture, New Delhi; 

3. Sikkim Research Institute of Tibetology, Gangtok, India; 

6. loyo-Bunko, Japan; 

7. The Library of Hungarian Academy of Science, Hungary. 

8. University of Gottingen, West Germany. 

Reference Department- About 2,000 tooks and periodicals 
on Tibet and Tibetans, in English and other major Europen 
languages, are available for reference to research scholars and 
students. The research facility is also extended to any indi¬ 
vidual desirous of using it. 

Besides the books and periodicals, the reference section has 
files covering a wide range of subjects associated with the ques¬ 
tion of Tibet and Tibetans. These files dates back to 1959 

and present comprehensive information on such fields as Tibet 

News, Tibet in the UNO, China in the UNO, Sino-Tibet, 
Soviet-Tibet,Tibeto.Bhutanese relations, Tours and Statements 
of His Holiness the Dalai Lama, Tibetan Medicine etc. 

The Reference Department has books and journals on the 
following topics:— 

1) All aspects of Tibet and Tibetans. 

2 ) Research papers onTibet and Tibetans. 

3) Buddhism in general and Tibetan Buddhism in parti- 

cular. ‘ 
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4) Other philosophical systems in relation to Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism. 

3) Himalayan Civilisation viz. Ladakh, Himachal Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. 

6) Central Asia. 

7) Tibetan Buddhism in the West. 

RcAem ch Facilities'.—TI iq Library provides research facilities 
and guidance to scholars, students of Buddhism and Tibetology. 
The Library’s staff includes Tibetan scholars and knowledgeable 
elders, who are able to give guidance on any aspect of Tibetan 
culture, history and religion. It is this aspect of the Library, 
apart from its books and documentary reference materials, 
which attracts an increasing number of students and scholars 
of Buddhism and Tibetology to Dhararasala. The Library 
also has microfilm readers and photocopying facilities. 

Lectures and Seminars'.’—TI iq Library conducts some of the 
most lively and interesting activities, mainly seminars and lec¬ 
tures organised to stimulate cultural dissemination and present 
original and authentic interpretations of the Tibetan civili¬ 
sation. There have been scholars, clergymen, psychologists 
and high incarnate Lamas contributing to these proceedings so 
far. Some of the seminar papers and lectures are published in 
THE TIBET JOURNAL. 

Philosophy Course BuddInst.—ThQrQ are courses in Tibetan 
Buddhism, Covering Buddhist philosophy, psychology, medi¬ 
tation and ethics. Since their inception in 1971. the popu¬ 
larity of these courses has increased every year. 

Hie Buddhist philosophy courses are divided into six months 
intermediate, one year Advanced and a special tutorial class of 
one year’s duration. In addition, there are occasional two- 
month courses on Tantra. The Library is only able to provide 
a limited amount of accomodation within its campus but the 
monthly attendance is 100 people on average. 

There are roughly four categories of people attending the Bud¬ 
dhist Philosophy Courses. They may be students on grants 
studying for an advanced degree in Tibetan Buddhism, research 
scholar working for their Ph. D., religious leaders of other 
faith, and individuals who are mostly professionals and have 
taken some time off on their own initiative. 
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Photo Itoji-The Library is trying to build up its collcc^ 
tion of photographs, slides and movie films on past and piescnt 
Tibet They already have 3000 photographs. 

To instil in the young Tibetans a strong national conscious¬ 
ness and cultural pride, and to give to the rest of the world a 
glimpse of the Tibet that is no more, the Library has startcil a 
Tibet : Past and Present photo exhibition as a regular fcatnie ol 
its activities. Besides giving a visual glimpse of what Tibet 
was like, the exhibitions at the same time highlights the present 
Tibetan way of life in the schools, road camps, monasteries 
and settlements in exile. 

Oral History Documentation ProgiYmie;-- lissciitial elements 
of Tibetan culture, spiritual and secular, arc stored away in ihc 
memory of the older, learned and expeiienccd lay and Lama 
scholars. This vital link is breaking every year, as ihe cider 
religious and intellectual figures pass away, carrying with them 
irreplaceable knowledge which could otherwise have been re¬ 
corded for transmission to the younger generation, 

The Oral History project, with the help of tape-recorders, 
video-taping systems has recorded a number of spiritual mul 
literary treasures, as well as folk lore, proverbs, folk songs, de¬ 
tails of Tibetan—Science of Healing and esoteric teaclting.s of 
the Tantric Buddhist tradition. The .IDR 3id iMind, New 
York, has generously donated a complete set of video-equip¬ 
ment for the visual documentation of these aspects. 

In collaboration with the National Antliropologieal Film 
Centre of the Smithsonian Institution, Wa.sliingion. D.C., the 
Library has embarked on an extensive programme of film 
documentation of the vanishing aspects of the monastic .system 
and the traditional way of life, The pressures of modernisation 
are so strong that if this project is not carried out soon, much 
will have vanished of the foundations of life of tlie entire Trans- 
Himalayan region. 

Tibetan Art Schooh-lhmgh Painting, one of the mo.s( 
significant aspects of the traditional Tibetan culture, rdleeting 
the skill and energy of the Tibetan mind, is on the verge of 
extinction. Recently, there has been a marked deterioration 
in the standard of Thangka painting owing inuinly to the 
Tibetan situation. With only a few ageing mastenirtists left 
among the refugees, this rich traditional art is bound to .sulfer 
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neglect and eventual extinction. The Library, in an effort to 
halt this process has started a Tibetan Art School with the gene¬ 
rous financial assistance of the JDR 3rd Fund, The aim is to 
raise a new generation of Tibetan Thangka master artists. 

Besides the craft techniques in painting, preparing the can¬ 
vas, composing correctly the iconographic details and interpre¬ 
ting the various deities which are the subject matter of Tibetan 
art, the live year cours includes the philosophy and history of 
Tibetan art. This given with the help of slides of outstanding 
Thaiigkas from raueeiims and private collections. 

Research, Translation and Puhlicatmvr-H'lm selection strives 
to promote in published form hitherto unavailabe works on 
the religion, history and culture of Tibet, both in the Tibetan 
and English languages. 

A Translation Bureau has been established with teams work¬ 
ing on the historical model of the ancient Indian Pandits and 
Tibetan scholars who rendered Buddhist teachings from Sanskrit 
into Tibetan and later from Tibetan into Mongolian, This 
Bureau aims at the dissemination into English of Tibetan reli¬ 
gion, philosophy, ethics, history, culture and so forth. A 
number of books have been published in the “Wisdom of 
Tibet” series in collaboration with George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd,, London. In addition, Buddhist teachings, works of medi¬ 
cine, history and related aspects of culture are also being 
published. Over 100 works have already been published in 
India in both Tibetan and Engli.sh translations from original 
Tibetan sources deriving both from the texts and oral commen¬ 
tary by learned Geshes. Since 1975, the Library began the 
publication of THE. TIBET JOURNAL, an international journal 
for the study of 1 ibet. The issues published so far have inclu¬ 
ded article.s by many Tibetan, Indian, East European, Russian, 
Mongolian and Western scholars on a wide range of topics 
concerning Tibet and its neighbouring Himalayan cultural 
kingdoin.s. It is also producing various works in Tibetan, The 
Research Section has brought out several books of Tibetan 
customs, such as its death and birth rites and. its festivals. 
Books on Tibetan pi'overbs, folk tales and Tibetan history 
according to Chinese sources have also been published. The 
eleven volume.s of the ambitious and comprehensive Biographi¬ 
cal Dictionary of Tibet and Tibetan Buddhism publishes so far 
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have awakened great interest. The Library has undertaken the 
reprinting of many rare and ancient Tibetan manuscripts, both 
in traditional and western bound formats. 

The Library is directed by Mr. Gyatso Tsering, who has 
been associated with the institution ever since its inception. 

The Library receives most of its aid from the Government of 
India as a grant-in-aid, besides a sizeable amount from His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama and other well wishers, who donate 
money to further the good work which is being done. 

Tibet House New Delhi 

The preservation of the unique Tibetan cultural, literay and 
religious heritage is one of the important works of the con¬ 
cerned authorities. Accordingly, schemes were drawn to open 
an institution where rare ancient Tibetan documents, images, 
painted scrolls and so on, can be preserved as well as promote 
through musuem, library, exhibitions, seminars and publica¬ 
tions etc. This institution was Tibet House, inaugurated 
on 26th, October, 1965, by the then Honourable Union Educa¬ 
tion Minister Mr. M.C. Chagla, Government of India, New 
Delhi. On 3rd March, 1966, Tibet House has been registered 
under the Societies Registration Act XXI of 1860, with the 
following aims and objectives: 

1. The Tibet House will carry out all activities as a chari¬ 
table Society, for the promotion of literary, cultural and 
fine arts. 

2. a House for: instruction, and diffusion of useful know¬ 
ledge, the diffusion of political education, the founda¬ 
tion or maintenance of libraries or reading-rooms for 
general use among the members and if possible making 
the use there open to the public, public museums, 
galleries of paintings, other works of art and collections 
of natural history and 

3. to serve for the welfare of the Tibetans in India, advance 
the economic and social well-being of Tibetans by enco¬ 
uraging or setting up of institutions or bodies for provid 
ing training to Tibetan artisans and craftsmen as well as 
encouraging the exchange of ideas and technique between 
Tibetan and non-Tibetan artisans and craftsmen. 
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With these aims and objectives, Tibet House had been run¬ 
ning under the guidance of the Private Office of His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama, Tibet House consist of three major depart¬ 
ments, viz., the Museum, the library and the Emporium. 

Museum — The Museum presents an exhibition of Tibetan 
artifacts and relics consisting of painted scrolls (Thangkas), 
icons, ritual and household objects, insigneia, jewellery, cur¬ 
rencies, manuscripts and stamps. It is one of the richest 
museums. Most of the Tibetan art is detailed, motifed even 
for small objects, reliquaries, rituals vessels and so on. Con- 
sulation on art is being referred to scholars on the library. 
Visiting scholars and students etc. who are interested in 
Tibetan art has always been assisted. Art objects in the 
Museum can also be used by the Tibetan scholars attached to 
Tibet House for academic activities. The Museum is looked 
after by a Museum guard. 

Library. The Library possesses rare Tibetan and Sanskrit 
manuscripts and books on religion, history, philosophy, cul¬ 
ture and so on. The Library gives opportunities to those 
who are interested in Tibetology to conduct research on 
Tibetan language, culture and religion. Dharma classes are 
conducted in such subjects as Graduated Path of Enlighten¬ 
ment, Madhyamika Teachings based on Nagarjuna’s thought. 
Love and Compassion Teachings based on the teachings of 
Mitea, Abhidharma and Metaphysical teachings etc. by a pro¬ 
found scholar who has been selected by His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama. The Library is under the care of a renowned 
Tibetan scholar, and besides his library works, he conducts 
many academic activites assisted by his asistants. 

The Library’s publication programme has steadily speeded 
up. Now the Library has published 165 different books since its 
publication work started in 1969. These books were printed 
through photostat to enable the scholars to study the original 
texts pertaining to the religion, culture and history of Tibet. 

E'wpon'jiw:—Tibet House Emporium has three different sec¬ 
tion, viz., Sales, Purchase and Export Sections. The Sales Sec¬ 
tion is to carry out the selling work to the satisfaction of the 
customers, while the purchasing section carries out the field 
work of selections, collections and execute the requirement of 
the Emporium. The Emporium also has to manage the tailor- 
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ing. The Export Section handles the export of all handcrafts. 

Exhibition:— Having been collected rare Tibetan antiques, 
the Tibet House has arranged a number of Art and Handi¬ 
craft Exhibitions in various metropolitan cities of India and 
abroad, Its first exhibition on Tibetan Art was held in Septem¬ 
ber, 1967 in Japan under the sponsorship of Messrs Yomiuri 
Shimbum in Tokyo. This was followed by the second exhibi¬ 
tion of Tibetan Arts and Handicrafts in December, 1967; at 
Jeliangir Art Gallery, Bombay. 

In 1969, Tibet House organised three exhibitions. In 
February 1969, libetan Art Exhibition was held in New York 
under the sponsorship of Asia House. This was followed by 
an exhibition of Tibetan Arts and Handicrafts at Jehangir Art 
Gallery, in Bombay. To commemorate Gandhi Centenary, 
Tibet Houre presented a special exhibition on 2nd October, 
1969, at Rabindra Bhawan, New Delhi and it was inaugurated 
by His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 

From 1969 onwards, Tibet House presents Tibetan Arts and 
Handicrafts Exhibitions every year in various important places 
in the capital and elsewhere. 

Management:— The entire management, functions and power 
of the Tibet House in respect to its different sections, is en¬ 
trusted to the Secretary-General by the Governing Council of 
Tibet House. Presently, the Secretary-General is assisted by 
nineteen more staffs in her daily official diaio.s. The present 
members of the Governing Council are: 

Name Occupation Designation 

and Address 

1. His Holiness the Spiritual and Temporal 
Dalai Lama, Ruler of Tibet, Dharam- 

sala, Chairman 

2. Mrs. Vijay Ex-M.P., 13 Akbar 

Lakshmi Pandit, Road, New Delhi-I I, 

3. Madan Kamladevi 20, Canning Lane, 

Chattopadhya New Delhi, 

4. Rev. Kushok Member of Minorities 

Bakula, • Coramision, C-1/19, 

Tilak Marg, New Delhi, 


Member ^ 


Member 



The new Tibet House, New Delhi 
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Name 

5. Mrs. Blialla, 

6. Mr, Palwara, 


7, Mr. Thupten 
Ningee 


Occupation 
and Address 
Director, AzadBhawaii 
Indraprastha Estate, 
NewDellii-2, 

Director, Internal 
Finance, Ministry of 
External Affairs, Govern¬ 
ment of India, New 
Delhi-1, 

Director, Council for 
Tibetan Education, 
Dharnisala, ICanga Disst. 


Designation 

Member 


8. Mrs. Tsering Member- 

Gelek, cum-Secre- 

tary-Gene- 
ral of Tibet 
House. 

Gomning Council:- The Governing Body of the Tibet 
House is known as the Governing Council and the Council 
has eight members with His Holiness the Dalai Lama of Tibet, 
as the Chairman of the Council for life. The rest of the 
membersof the Council are nominated by His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama or by a person deputed by Him, 

Functions and Powers:— Although any individual, organiza¬ 
tion or institution can become a member of the Tibet House, 
it shall be the sole and exclusive discretion of the Governing 
Council whether to admit the concerned. The decision of the 
Governing Council is final and it shall be necessary to explain 
for the refusal of admission. Those who become members, will 
have to be abide by the Rules and Regulations of the Tibet 
House. When the Governing Council feels that the purpose of the 
Tibet House, should be altered, extended or abridged, every 
member of the Tibet House should be notified in written 
before hand and a special meeting may be convened for this. 

Financial Management:— With regard to the financial aspect 
of the Tibet House, the Private Oice of His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama had been providing Rs. 100,000 per year until 


A lliangka paiating class in the Library 
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1977 to meet the running expenses of the House. An aid of 
Rs. 5,700/- was received from the Ministry of Education, Gov¬ 
ernment of India, towards the maintenance of the Museum. An¬ 
other financial assistance of Rs. 7,765/- was received from the 
Central Relief Committee of India, as a revolving fund towards 
the Emporium. From 1977 onwards, Tibet House did not 
receive any aid, grants, donations etc. either from the Govern¬ 
ment of India or from voluntary aid agencies. Tibet House 
had been managing its whole expenditure within the limiied 
source of income, mainly through its Emporium section. 

Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, Sarantli U.P. 

In 1963, a Conference on all Tibetan Buddhist Sects was 
held and a resolution which aimed to convert the Buxa 
Lama Ashram into a centre of learning for Tibetan Buddhist 
Philosophy was passed. Later on, this matter was pensonally 
taken up by His Holiness the Dalai Lama at a meeting with 
the then Indian Prime Minister Mr. Nehru in April 1964. This 
meeting was followed by another meeting in May between His 
Holiness and Mr. M.C. Chagla, the then Education Minister of 
India, and a proposal was made to set up an institution. 

On July 16th, 1964, a special meeting was convened attended 
by monk scholars of Geluk, Sakya, Nyingma, Kagyiid and 
Bonpo schools besides tlieir elected representatives. The staff 
members of the Council for Religious and Cultural Affairs, the 
Director of the Council for Tibetan Education and the Princi¬ 
pal of the Tibetan Refugee School, Dalhousie were the partici¬ 
pants in the meeting. 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama felt that though the teaching of 
Buddhist Philosophy and literature should be the central sub¬ 
ject of the study at the proposed institution, it was necessary 
to teach modern subjects as well. On the suggestion of His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama, a special committee consisting of 
monk scholars and the Directors of the offices concerned from 
the Central Tibetan Secretariat was formed to decide the cou¬ 
rse and curricular at the proposed institute. 

A budget of approximately rupees sixty lakhs (Rs, 60,00000) 
was also drawn up for the proposed institution by the said 
committee and the whole plan was finalised in consultation 
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ne. 

There were sixty four monk scholars who were undergomg the 
training, representing all major sects of Tibetan Buddhism. 
Their main lecturers were Yen. Tenzin Gyaltsen and Yen. 
Gashar Zong Rinpoche who lectured on Buddhist Philosophy, 
Pibetaii studies including Tibetan History, Graramer and litera¬ 
ture, The curricular also included general science, world His¬ 
tory, Psychology and Hygiene besides, language courses in 
English and Hindi. During the training, a number of foreign 
lecturers were invited to give talks on various subjects and on. 
completion of the course, the scholars were sent on a study tour 
of Indian Universities including the Yaranasi Sanskrit Univer¬ 
sity. Then they returned to their respective camps, mostly to 
Buxa to pursue their academic line. 

In December 1965, a meeting was convened in New Delhi by 
theMinistry of Education Government of India, to study the 
plan of the proposed institue submitted earlier to the Indian 
Government. Tlie meeting was attended by Mr. Gosh, then 
Secretary of the Ministry of Education, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Delhi University, a scholar of Buddhist Philosophy from Sans¬ 
krit University, Varanasi, Indian Government representatives 
from the Ministry of Culture and Finance, the Director of the 
Council for Religious and Cultural Affairs of the Tibetan 
Administation and a few others. The participants of the 
meeting unanimously agreed that the establishment of such a 


the Sanskrit Umversity Var Lr TL L , 

ibp T ^hc plau was submitted to 

J for their consideration. 

^ There were certain problems prior to the finalisation of the 

said plan, hke death of scholars of Tibetology who were trai¬ 
ned m modern teaching system and research. As such, it was 

necessary to tram the Tibetan scholars. The Council for Reli¬ 
gious and Cultural Affairs, selected a number of Tibetan scho- 
ais who could qualify for the proposed institute and set up a 
special training centre for them in Mussoorie. This ttmm 
mt-e was opened in May 1965 and placed under the guidance 
ofMi.J. Taring, then Principal of Tibetan Refugee School 
Mussoorm, Mr. Ngawang Dhondup, the Assistant Director, 
Council for Religious and Cultural Affairs and Mrs. R.D. 
Taring, SecretaiT-Geiieral, Tibetan Homes Foundation Mussoo- 
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centre was an urgent need in the face of the danger posed to 
Tibetan culture by the Chinese invaders, The plan was appro¬ 
ved in principle, except for the fact that the budget estimate 
was too high, which was later revised, 

Thereafter, in the same month, the Council for Religious 
and Cultural Affairs of the Tibetan Administration presented 
the details plan for the said institute at a religious conference 
in Bodh Gaya. It was attended by His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, his two tutors, Sakya Daktri Rinpoche and Drukpa 
Thugse Rinpoche. There were also some 300 delegates from 
all over India, Bhutan, Nepal and Sikkim where the Tibetan 
refugees are settled. The delegates and the leaders of the 
various sects performed religious ceremonies and further dis¬ 
cussions were made for the establishment of the proposed 
institute. A resolution for its acceptance was passed and for¬ 
warded to His Holiness the Dalai Lama who gave his appro¬ 
val. The leaders pledged that they could do everything to 
implement the resolution. 

During 1966-67 as a result of series of meetings and corres¬ 
pondence between the Central and the State Governments of 
India and the Council for Religious and Cultural Affairs, it 
was agreed upon to set-up the proposed institute at Sariiath 
as a special wing of the Varanasi Sanskrit University. With a 
sum of rupees twenty nine thousand five hundred (Rs. 29,500) 
provided by the Ministry of Education, Government of India 
and a donation of rupees one lakh twenty six thousand one 
hundred eighty two (Rs, 1,26,182) by His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, a total of 108 students were initially admitted to the 
institute in October 1967 on scholarship basis i.e. 60 Geluk, 35 
Sakya and Nyingma combined and 13 from Kagyud with 8 
students on private expense. Thus the institute was founded 
in November 1967 and with a total of 116 students, the insti¬ 
tute started functioning in the same year though His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama formally inaugurated it in January 1968. 

The Indian Government authorities felt that such an institute 
should be afil Hated to a well known university and this was no 
other than the Varnaseya Sanskrit University for which the 
Tibetan authorities also agreed. The agreement was on the con¬ 
dition that in time with experience and competence the institute 
would become entirely independent and under the control and 


direction of the scholars of Tibetology. 

By 1976, the institute had over 250 students and a staff of 
37. The institute had produced about 106 Acharyas by 1976 
and some of them were engaged in research work while others 
are employed as lecturers at the institute. A large number 
of them have been admitted to the two Tantric colleges of 
gyutod and gyined as doctorial (Geshe) candidates. The ins¬ 
titute functioned on the premises and administrative frame, 
work of he Varnasey at Sanskrit University for many years- 
As early as 1970, the institute asked for an independent status, 
agreed upon by the government of India which wholly financed 
the institute. The government appointed two expert commit¬ 
tees to work into the matter and submitted their recomenda- 
tions. The recomendations of the Chara Mani Review Commi¬ 
ttee 1970 and D.P. Yadava Committee September 1974, 
could not be implemented due mainly to the fact that the 
Sanskrit University was reluctant to grant the institute inde¬ 
pendent status. 

It was only in 1977 that the recomendations were implemen¬ 
ted. The institute was registered under the Societies Registra¬ 
tion Act XXVI 1860, in the Office of the Registrar of Society 
Lucknow, on 22nd, July 1977 under the name of CENTRAL 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER TIBETAN STUDIES (CIHTS). 
The legal identity of the CIHTS having been made clear, the 
Central Institute of Fligher Tibetan Studies, became an inde¬ 
pendent educational Fost Graduate Teaching and Research. 
The previous ad hoc arrangement with local Executive Commi¬ 
ttee which granted some sort of autonomy from the university 
has been since abolished. The Institute is now under the 
charge of Principal who is a scholar of Tibetology and a Bud¬ 
dhist Philosopher. The Council for Religious and Cultural 
Affairs also looks after the institute. 

The institute’s Executive Authority is vested in a Board of 
Governors consisting of nine members with Dr. Mrs. Kapila 
Vatsyayana as the Chairman, Joint Educational Adviser,Depart¬ 
ment of Culture and Ministry of Education, Government of 
India, the Director of the Council for Religious and Cultural 
Affairs as the representative of His Holiness the Dalai Lama, 
Prof. S. Rinpoche, the Principal of the institiitue represen¬ 
ting the teaching staff and member-secretary nominated by the 
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Indian Government and six other members. The Board of 
Governors had formed various eommittees to handle specific 
aspects of the institute’s administration or academic matters. 
This is a finance, library, publication, seminar and staff selection 
committee. 

Among other decisions taken at the first meeting of the Board 
cT Governors, it was decided to purchase a plot of land for the 
construction of buildings for the institute. The Academic 
Committee was asked to review the academic life of the insti¬ 
tute thoroughly and make a comprehensive report in the future 
plan of the institute. In February 1978, at the second meeting 
of the Board of Governors, the rules of the institute were pass¬ 
ed and the comprehensive report of the Academic Committee’s 
first meeting on 1st January 1978, drew up a ten years plan for 
the future development of the institute in the field of research, 
teaching, publications, library science and so on. At the second 
meeting of the Academic Committee, the ten years plan was 
divided into four phases to make it suitable for the successive 
five year plans. 

Ill the academic year of 1977-78, there were 20 teaching staff, 
14 administrative staff out of which only six were in substantive 
post. In the same academic year, the total strength of students 
in difterent classes was 207 with 113 students in the Madhyama 
(Secondary level) and 48 students each in the Shastri (Graduate 
level) and Acharya (Post Graduate level). 

During the academic year of 1977-78, 202 students appeared 
in different examinations with 94.6 percent success in the re¬ 
sults. There were five seminar lectures conducted by visiting 
scholars to the institute, like Dr. L.M. Joshi of Buddhist 
Studies, Panjab University, Patiala, Shri S.K. Pathak of Shati- 
neketan and Dr. Nagindra Nath Upadyaya of Banaras Hindu 
University among others. All India Seminar on the Lives and 
Philosophy of Siddas, was organised for four days in March 
1978. It was inaugurated by Acharya Hazari Prasad Devidi 
and the valedictory address delivered by Dr. Jayadev Singh and 
attended by many reputed Indian scholars. About 35 research 
articles were read out in the seminar. 

The Publication Committee published three works during 
J977-78, that is a seminar paper VIGGYAN-VADI a transla¬ 
ted and edited version of “Live and Philosophy of Siddas,” by 
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Prof. Sempa Dorjee and VAJRA OIEDICA, Mahajana Sutra 
along with Tibetan texts restored edited and translated by Prof. 
L.M. Joshi. The Committee bad been under-staffed and as 
such, many materials ready for publication could not be proce¬ 
ssed. ^ 

_ With a sum of rupees thirty five thousand (Rs. 35,000) the 
institute’s libraiy purchased 7003 books consisting of re-pro¬ 
ductions of rare Tibetan texts, Philosophy, Metaphysics, Indo- 
logy, Tibetology and other allied subjects. In 1979, another 
797 books were purchased. 

The purchase of compact self-contained plot of 825 acres of 
land in Sarnalh was brought at a reasonable rate. The money 
for the purchase of additional land two and half acres (2,50) 
adjoining the previous land was also sanctioned. 

During 1978-79, the Government of India granted a total of 
Rs. 16.08 lakhs and the budget for 1977-78 was rupees eleven 
lakhs eighty two thousand one hundred eighty (Rs. 11,82,180) 
with total expenditure of rupees ten lakhs thirty nine thousand 
seven hundred fourty eighty andpaise thirty one (Rs. 10,39,748, 
31 P.). His Holiness the Dalai Lama contributed rupees one 
lakh fifty thousand (Rs, 1,50,000) towards the purchase of the 
land. The institute’s account auditation was done by the 
Auditor General, Allahabad and submitted to the Department 
of Culture, Ministry of Education, to be forwarded to the Par¬ 
liament. The same process will be followed every year. 

During 1978-79, several seminar lectures were arranged being 
addressed by renowned scholars as Dr. Pattabhirama Shastri, 
Prof. Ram Rahul, Yen, Sangye Tenzin and Veh. T. Choedak. 

11 has also been proposed to organise some professional teach¬ 
ing courses in some vocational subjects. It is planned that this 
course would include typing, short-hand, tiaditional Tibetan 
artistic works painting, calligraphy, wooden block printing, pho¬ 
tography, micro-filming, methods of book manuscript preserva¬ 
tion and so on. These courses would then be complimentary 
to the purely academic course of the teachings at the institute. 

Tibetan Medical Centre, Dharamsala; 

Tibetan medical tradition is perhaps, the least known and 
most neglected of all existing traditional system of medicine. 
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till recent years, Yet from both the academic and practical 
point of view, it is by far the most important existing ancient 
medical system. For the preservation and learning of the 
traditional science of Tibetan Medicine, His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama suggested the starting of a Tibetan Medical Centre, In 
1961, the Tibetan Dispensary at that time, came up in a 
cluster of wooden and bamboo huts with a few competent 
Tibetan physicians who had managed to escape from Tibet to 
begin the task of salvaging this unique Tibetan science of heal¬ 
ing. Dr. y. Dhonden, Dr. J. Tashi and Dr. Mrs, L. Dolma 
are some of them and working in Dharamsala, had contributed 
to the development of the Tibetan Medical Centre. 

Contribution by Ancient Tibetan Scholar directed by 
His Holiness brother Mr. L. Saraden-Taklha, the Medical 
Centre has come up a long way from its initial humble beginn¬ 
ing and the popularity of Tibetan Medical system at present, 
has greatly enhanced the growth potentialities of the present 
Tibetan Medical Centre. In Tibet, learning of medical tra¬ 
dition, formed an integral part of the Tibetan culture, as the 
tradition is part of the highest Yoga Tantra whose genuine 
knowledge and practice let to a direct unity with reality or 
liberation from the cycle of existence and impermanence. It 
is precisely for this reason that many renowned ancient Tibetan 
scholars and statesmen like elder Yiithog Yonten Gonpo, 
Desi Sangye Gyatso and Rev. Kyirab Norbu built the 
famous Medical Colleges of Kongpo Menlung, Chogpori and 
Meiitsi Khaiig in the 8th, century A.D., 17th. century and 
in 1915 respectively. Nagarjuna, Aya Dewa, Lopon Pawo, 
both the elder and younger Yuthog Yonten Gonpos and so 
on, took the medical profession. 

Aims and Objectives’.-It ms planned that the primary goal 
of the Centre, will not only be for the preservation, consoli¬ 
dation and enhancement of the rich Tibetan medical and astro¬ 
logical system, but also to contribute towards the international 
astrological knowledge and the world-wide camaign against 
disease. Accordingly, the Centre co-operates with scholars 
and institutes, both in India and abroad, in the higher study 
and research on Tibetah medicine and astrology. 

Activities: Centre opened a School of Tibetan Medicine 

with fourteen students in 1969. These students have passed the 
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3 Botanical research on the availability of 
’ Tibetan medicinal plants and minerals in the Himalayan 

4. Experimentation and cultivation of important medicinal 
plants and; 

5. Literary research and translation of important Tibetan 


The Centre has acquired a set of medicine-making machi¬ 
neries of rupees ten thousand (Rs. ]0,000) ■ However, the 
basic processes of manufacturing a Tibetan pill is done in the 
following way. 

The medicinal plant are picked, dried, cleaned, the raw 
materials weighed according to a formula. These are 
followed by the re-adjustment of the formula, in accor¬ 
dance with such factors as the climate, the diet, and the 
general health of the locality. In general, with a specific for¬ 
mula containing 25 different ingredients, the formula is com¬ 
minuted and pulverized and then the pulverized material is 
sifted. The formula is then kneaded the kneaded paste is pan- 
rolled into pills and finally, the polished pills are wrapped 
in silk and sealed. 

A certain pill may require as many as 108 ingredients. 

The Tibetan Medical Centre is an educational, cultural 
and charitable institution, registered under thtSodeties Rcvs- 
tration Act XXII of 1860. Accordingly, the Medical Centre 
treats all patients who come to the hospital. Poor patients 
are given free diagnosis and treatment. The annual expendi¬ 
ture on medicine alone runs over rupees sixty-five thousand. 
(65,000). 

With His Holiness the Dalai Lama as the Patron, the 
Tibetan Medical Centre has a Governing Body with the 
following members. 

Name and Address: Designation; 

Rev. Doboom Tulku of the Private Office, Chairman, 
Mr. T. Ningee of the Council for Tibetan Education, Vice- 

Chairman, 

Mr. T. J. Tsarong of the Medical Centre, Member-Secre¬ 
tary 

Dr. J. Tashi of the Medical Centre Member 


Mr. L. Norbu, of the Medical Centre Member 

Dr. Y: Sonam of the Medical Centre 

Prof. J. Gyaltsen of the Centre » 

•“ Prof. P. W. Bashi of the Centre ” 

Mr. T. Norbu of the Centre ” 

The Governing Body meets whenever it feels, takes decisions 
only in important matters referred to it. Otherwise, the Direc¬ 
tor handles most of the daily affairs. The Centre’s new 
Phainiacy, Office and hostels are under construction at its 
future headquarter. By 1981, the authorities expect to shift 
to the headquarter, located at Khara Danda Road, near the 
Central Tibetan Secretariat. 

Tibetan Welfare Delek Hospital, Dharamsala : 

Introduction'.-'Dhmimsih, a pleasant and scenic hill station 
in Northern India, is the Headquarter of His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama. Therefore, many Tibetans and other people 
from India and abroad come here to pay homage and respect 
to their beloved leader and also to study the Tibetan culture, 
language and Buddhism. 

This town and its neighbouring villages have a population 
of about 35,000 and although there is a local government 
hospital and a few private clinics, adequate facilities are 
I lacking, especially in the area of Gangchen Kyishong. 

! Therefore, the Tibetan Welfare Delek Hospital was built in 
Gangchen Kyishong, in accordance with thewishes ofHis Holi¬ 
ness the Dalai Lama, who very kindly donated a piece of land 
and a donation cash of Rs. 15,000 to start the work. The task 
was entrusted to Mr, T. R. Rishing the then member of the 
Assembly of Tibetan People’s Deputies. The Ministry of 
Rehabilitation, Government of India, New Delhi was appoach- 
w ed and through the Cental Relief Committee of India, it was 
possible to obtain a donation of Rs. 1,51,678.42 from the 
Norwegian Refuge Council, and the Tibetan Friendship 
Group, New York, for the construction of the Hospital. 
Mr. Rishing has been administering the Hospital since 4th 
October, 1971. After his retirement at the end of 1978, the 
hospital came under the control of the newly formed Board of 
Directors which consists of: 
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Name Designation 

1. Mr. W. Dorjee Chairman 

2. Mrs. Jetsun Pema Vice- 

Gyalpo Chairman 

3. Mr. T, R. Rishing Member 


4. Mr. Lobsang T. Rikha 


5. Mr. Ngawang Chosang 


6, Mr. Tashi Tobgyal 


7. Mr. Tsering Dorjee 


8. Mr. Tenpa Tsering 


9. Mr. Kunsang Paljor 


10. Mr. T. J. Tsarong 


11. Rev. Gelek Dhargay ” 


Address/ 
Occupation 
Kalon, Kashag Ollice, 
Central Tibetan Secre¬ 
tariat, Dliarainsala. 
Director, Tibetan 
Children's Village, 
Dharamsala Cantt. 
Tibetan Carpet Centre, 
K. D. Road, Lower 
Dharamsala. 

Secretary, Council for 
Tibetan Education, 
Central Tibetan Secre¬ 
tariat, Dharamsala, 
Secretary, Council for 
Religious Affairs, Cen¬ 
tral Tibetan Secretariat, 
Dharamsala. 

Secretary, Council for 
Home Affairs, Central 
Tibetan Secretariat, 
Dharamsala. 

Secretary, Paljor OlHcc, 
Central Tibetan Secre¬ 
tariat, Dharamsala. 

Dy. Secretary, Infor¬ 
mation onicc, Central 
Tibetan Secretariat, 
Dharamsala. 

Deputy, Assembly of 
Tibetan People’s De¬ 
puties, Dharamsala. 
Tibetan Medical 
Central, Madeod 
Ganj, Dharamsala. 
Secretary, Office of 
H. H. the Dalai Lama, 
Theckchen Choeling, 
Dharamsala. 
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12. Mi-s. Kesang Y. Takla Executive Administrator, Tibetan 
Secretary Welfare Delek Hospi¬ 
tal Gangclieii Kyishong, 
Dharamsala. 

The hospital is registered in 1978 as a charitable institution 
under the Indian Societies Registration Act of 1980. 

Ohjectives\—Th& objectives of the hospital are to provide 
free medical treatment and health care to the sick and poor 
without distinction of caste, creed, colour, nationality and reli¬ 
gion, Since its inception the Delek Hospital has been function¬ 
ing as a charitable, non-profit making voluntary organisation. 
The hospital is run and managed solely on donations and aid 
received, and has no other source of income. 

Activities md Amfe:-~In June 1973, the Government of 
India, Ministry of Plealth and Family Planning, New Delhi, 
granted Rs. 10,000 for the purchase of medicines. During 1976 
and 1977 an additional build.ng for laboratory, X-ray and an 
ambulance garage were built with a grant of Rs. 1,24,500 recie- 
ved from United Methodist Committee on Relief, New York, 
in order to extend the hospital’s services, In April, 1978 the 
former administration received Rs. 1,40,738.21 from MEMISA 
organisation, Netherland, as a grant. The former administration 
has utilised Rs. 16,499.50 during 1978 towards building mate¬ 
rials and laboratory equipments. The new Administration is 
now in the process of completing the project under this parti¬ 
cular grant. 

During 1979, the contribution of Rs. 20,000 was received 
from UMCOR, New Delhi to meet the emergent need of the 
hospital. 

Out Patient Depai'iment:--T\\t Out-patient Department, 
where an average of 40/50 patients come daily is run by an 
Indian doctor (on part-time basis), 2 Tibetan nurses and a 
pharmacist. Both Tibetans and local Indians come to the 
clinic. Registration fee of Rs. 2 per head is charged to those 
who can afford to pay and the medicines are given free of 
charge, I’o date 90 thousand patients have availed themselves 
of treatment facilities provided by the lio.spital, 

In-Patient Service:--The In-patient service was started on 
23rd July 1979 with 20 beds, inspite of the limited resources, 
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staff, accommodation and equipments. If financial suppoUiS 
tetoming for construction of more wards 
expect to increase the numbcrof beds to 40 or 50 so ft ticy 
have had ninety-seven in-patients with half of them alr eady 
discharged. Experiences in the past, having to cope with a 
rush of patients needing hospitalisation has confirmed some 
fears. As always, the people who need in-patients care and 
treatment, the most, are those who cannot afford to pay. 
Although the hospital authorities are trying to charge only an 
absolute minimum amount needed to cover tlie sundry expends 
of the hospital, it does seem that there will be many in¬ 
patients who cannot afford this and it is difficult to turn them 
away. Therefore, if bed sponsors could available at Rs. 180 
(i.e. U. S. $ 22 approximately) per month per head for food ex¬ 
penses. it will be in the best interest of a humanitarian cause, 
and also make a concrete contribution to the health problems 
in this area. Assistance in the form of food supplements, soap, 
towels and in-patient clothing will also be of great help. 

In response to the appeals made to some of the Tibetans, 
the hospital authorities received Rs. 5,000 with which they are 
now running the in-patient services. They charge Rs. 6 per 
day from those in-patients who can afford to pay, but further 
support is urgently needed. 

After seeing the needs of the hospital, Tibetan Children’s 
Village has kindly given sponsorship for 6 children’s beds. 

In order to cope with the need for medical staff for the in¬ 
patient services, without having to increase the salary expenses 
the authorities have taken advantage of the voluntary services 
of three Australian nurses, who arrived here on 21st July 1979, 
and one American doctor, who came here in December 1979. 
Dr. Greg White, an Australian doctor who has been working 
at the clinic in Tibetan Children’s Village, Dharamsala, for the 
past two years, is now helping with the in-patient programme 
of the hospital. 

While the trained Australian nurses are serving in the hospi¬ 
tal, the authorities have organised a programme of giving nurse 
training to two Tibetan girls. Chodon and Dolma Desto, have 
joined this training programme since the fourth week of July 
and UMCOR, Delhi has kindly given them scholarships to join 
the training. 
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Tuhemdosis Half the in-patients that the hos¬ 

pital liave had in the last four weeks are suffering from tuber- 
closis-a disease to which Tibetans are particularly susceptible. 
Many of them are resistant to first line drugs and need second 
line drugs, which are extremely expensive. At present the 
hospital has 105 registered TB patients, If the hospital gets 
support in the form of bed sponsors, individual sponsors or 
gifts of drugs, the number of patients will increase in future. 
The total expenses for treatment of the 105 TB patients comes 
to Rs. 1,700 (approximately) per week. Help towards this is 
urgently needed as the patients are mostly too poor to meet the 
medical expense and special diet is required, 

The population of TB patients among the Tibetan community 
is very large, the hospital has launched a programme to prevent 
and eradicate diseases among the Tibetan community in North 
India. The programme is at the starting stage and the success 
of programme depends largely on the help from voluntary aid 
agencies and kind sympathi.scrs. 

Maternity Service :—there is a great need of maternity and 
child-care programme in this area, and one of the Australian 
nurses (Miss Pomiy Wagstaff) serving in the hospital is specially 
trained in this, the hospital has also started a maternity pro¬ 
gramme. The first baby was delivered at the hospital and 
several other cases are booked. The hospital charge a nominal 
fee for this service and arc optimistic that this service will gra¬ 
dually earn some income to meet some of the hospital’s other 
expenses. However, more wards are needed to carry on this 
service on a larger scale. The authorities expect that they 
will eventually be able to start a child-care programme through 
an under-fives clinic. 

Laboratory :—the first week of August 1979, the hospi¬ 
tal has also started the services of the laboratory and the 
hospital has employed a technician on a part time basis and are 
able to do sputum, blood, urine and stool tests. 

X-ray Service :—hospital has recently acquired an X-ray 
machine through Dr, Greg White from Australia and the 
machine would be functiouing shortly. 

Community Health Programme :—experiences of the past 
year, combined with information gathered by one ofDelek 
Hospital's western volunteer nurses at a community Health 
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Workshop sponsored by the voluntary Health Association of 
India at Dhariwal in September, has made it obvious that no 
real impact will be made on the general health problems of the 
community until a proper community health programme is 
organised. To initiate this programme, detailed survey involv¬ 
ing the recording of every single family folder and collection 
of detailed information on the immunization status, feraily 
planning status, socio-economic conditions, and a number of 
pregnant women and children under five. This would enable 
the existing anti-natel, tuberculosis, and vaccination clinics to 
be used to the full advantage; allow follow-up of all individuals 
at risk in the community, particularly those who are pregnant, 
under five, or suffering from tuberculosis. It would also pro¬ 
vide the basis for a concrete programme of preventive health 
education, ^ The full implementation of the programme will 
have to wait until some financial sponsorship is obtained. 

If everything goes well as planned, the authorities hope to 
extend activities to other Tibetan Settlements. 

Medicines:—DcMc Hospital receives medical donations from: 
Direct Relief Foimdation, U.S.A. 

Tibetan Friendship Group, Australia through Australian 
Red Cross Society. 

UMCOR, New Delhi 
M/s Ciba-Geigy, Switzerland. 

M/s Hoffraan-Ra Roche & Co. Ltd., Switzerland, 

M/s Action Medor, West Germany, 

Dr. Seimi Maruki, Moro-General Hospital, Japan. 

Dr. Alfons Schnhoffer, West Germany. 

Dr. Richard Herruff, U.S.A, and some other individuals. 

In the past donations of medicines have also been received 
from MEMISA Organization of Netherland. As the hospital 
has no source of income, to meet the medical expenses, the 
hospital is totally dependent on the gift medicines. Being a 
Central Tibetan Institute, the hospital also had the multifarious 
responsibilities to cater to the needs of other Tibetan hospitals 
and clinics in India. Therefore, some of the gift medicines 
received, redistributed to the following Settlements. 

Phuntsokling Tibetan New Dispensary, Orissa 
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Student Welfare Fund Committee, Central Institute of Higher 
Tibetan Studies, Varanasi. 

Tibetan Settlement, Bhandara (Maharashtra). 

Bomdila Tibetan Settlement (Arunachal Pradesh). 

Tibetan Bonpo Foundation, Solan (Himachal Pradesh). 

Tibetan Dhargyaling Settlement, Tezu, 

Tibetan Handicraft Centre, Dalhousie (H.P.), 

Choepheling Tibetan Settlement, Miao (Arunachal Pradesh). 

Tibetan Taopon Gapa Welfare Society, Kumrao (tl.P.) 

Tibetan Music, Dance & Drama Society, Dharamsala. 

District Red Cross Society, Dharamsala. 

Very often the hospital has shortage of medicines for TB, 
malaria, diarrhoea worms, Antibiotics, iron tablets, Vitamins, 
TB drugs and so on, The hospital buys these from donations. 
These items are also often listed in the requests that the hospi¬ 
tal receives from the other Tibetan clinics as mentioned. 

Since the hospital’s meagre income from registration fees is 
not enough to meet the running expenses of the hospital, the 
local staff salary expense is a great problem. 

Tibetan Music, Dance and Drama Society, Dharamsala: 

Tibetans have a natural and spontaneous love for music, 
colour and gaiety. The vibrancy of Tibetan folk dances and 
songs differed from region to region and the immense popula¬ 
rity of Tibetan operas has given rise to an increase of profes¬ 
sional artistes. It was to promote this increase that the Tibe¬ 
tan Music, Dance and Drama Society was first established in 
Dharamsala in 1960, under the aegis of Council for Tibetan 
Education. The Society then had the services of twenty 
volunter musicians and dancers, all very well known in their 
professions, who trained thirty-five young students. 

The course of studies at the Society includes music of 
the various regions of Tibet, historical plays, religious dances, 
contemporary dramas and operas. Since the trainees are of 
the school-going age, regular instruction in subjects like 
English, Hindi, Tibetan etc, are also given. The students on 
the completion of their training at the Drama Society have 
been sent to various Tibetan Schools in India, Bhutan and 
Nepal as dance, drama and music teachers. Over the years, 
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the Drama Society formerly known as the Drama Academy, 
has performed traditional Tibetan dances, 

temporary dramas and historical plays throughout India and 

‘\TeTr™p?®nsistaron2 artistes of tte Drama societjj 
began its first European performance in Vienna Mum Festivd 
from 17 th to ISIth June 1975. Initially, the troupe was sche¬ 
duled to stage petformancesin West Berltn duttug 
Music FestiVaal. That was cancelled owing to the objections 
from its Chinese participants. From Vienna, the troupe flew 
to Holland and staged their performances m Amsterdam, 
Scheveningen and Rotterdam. In the begmmng of July, the 
troupe arrived in Switzerland and stayed for about 2 months 
with performances in Zurich and other important cities. 
During its stay in Switzerland, the troupe encountered many 
problems due to Chinese political manoeuvre. It however, 
arrived in New York on 25th September and during their fifty 
day’s stay, it staged a record of 33 performances in six Cana¬ 
dian States and 28 U.S.A. States. Tibetan national identity, 
specially cultural and dramatic activities received wide publi¬ 
city and praise in all the news media and major television 
centres. 

In 1976 yet another tour of Australia and Singapore awaited 
the troupe on its return from Europe and the United States of 
America. This time the troupe performed in Perth, Sydney, 
Canberra, Adelaide and Singapore with 22 artistes led by the 
late Director, Mr. Ngawang Dhakpa. The Chinese protest 
became even more virulent, but the tour attained even greater 
success at this time. 

The performances in Europe and America in 1975, and in 
Singapore and Australia in 1976 were the highlights of the 
past two decades. The tour was sponsored by Kazuko Hillyer 
International, New York. Despite explicit protests and a 
diplomatic propaganda campaign from the Chinese the Tibetan 
troupe was a great success. In India, the Drama Society has 
staged performances in all the big and important cities, and 
all the Tibetan refugee settlements. 

The Drama Society hashad a history of financial inadequacy, 
but in recent years much has been acMeved to better the lot 
of tlie performers. In 1976, the new dormitory building was 
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constructed, and the water supply was considerably improved 
with the installation of a 500 litre water tank, The salaries of 
the artistes received grants from J.D.R. Ill Fund, New York 
for one year, to the tune of USA $ 4,700. The Drama Society 
now has a membership of 52 artistes including teachers and 
staff. Everywhere it went, the world press sang its praises, 
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The Tibetan Delegation Diplomacy 

It all started in March 1978 when His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama in his annual 10th March statement commemorating the 
Tibetan Uprising of 1959 said that if the situation in Tibet 
were as good as the Chiness claimed they should allow Tibet¬ 
ans from India to visit Tibet and assess the situation for them¬ 
selves. To their credit the Chinese leadership responded. 

The first fact-finding mission from Dharamsala consisted of 
Juchen Thiipten Namgyal, the head of the delegation and a 
member of the Tibetan Kashag, Mr. Phimtsok Tashi Takla, a 
member of the Kashag, Mr. Lobsang Samten, the brother of 
His Holiness, Mr. Lobsang Dhargyal, the then vice-chairman 
of the Assembly of the Tibetan People’s Deputies and Mr. Tashi 
Tobgyal, the Secretary of the Home Affairs department of His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama. The delegation left for Tibet via 
China on 2nd August, 1979 and returned on 2lst December of 
the same year, after making an extensive visit of Tibet. 

The second fact-finding mission consisted of Mr. Teiizin 
Namgyal Tetliong, the head ofthedelegation and the acting 
representative of His Holiness’Tibet Ollicein New York, Mr. 
Tscring Dorje, the representative of His Holiness in Switzerland, 
Mr. Pema Gyalpo, the Liaison Officer of His Holiness in Tokyo, 
Mr. Phimtsok Waiigyal, the then chairman of the Tibetan 
Community in Britain and Mr. Lobsang Jinpa, the president of 
the Tibetan Youth Congress, The group left Dharamsala on 
May 1st, 1980 and after having made extensive visit throughout 
central and eastern Tibet returned on 2lst December of the 
same year. 

The third delegation consisted of Mrs. Pema Gyalpo, the 
director of the Tibetan Children’s Village, Dharamsala, and the 
head of the delegation, Mr. Rapteii Chazotsang, the rector of 
the Central Tibetan School in Mussoorie, Yen. Lhagon Tulku, 
a teacher in the Mussoorie Tibetan School, Ven. Tenzin, the 
director of the SOS Tibetan Children’s Village, Ladakh, the late 
Mr, Wangdu, a teacher in a school in Hunsiir in south India 
and Mrs, Yangmo Tscring, a teacher in the Tibetan School in 
Darjeeling. The group left for Peking via Hong Kong and 
after visiting extensively areas of Tibet not visited by the first 
two delegations arrived in Dharamsala in mid October, 
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The reports of the findings of the first delegation are not 
published. The second delegation’s reports can be had from 
^’ews Tibet, New York, Tibet Newx Review, London, Tibetan 
Review, New Delhi, Tibetan Bulletin, Dharamsala. The third 
delegation’s joint report is not published. However Mrs. Penui 
Gyalpo’s personal impressions were first published in the Tibe¬ 
tan Children’s Village magazine Methok, from which Tar Eas¬ 
tern Economic Review, Hong Kong and the Russian news 
agency Tass have made extensive quotes. 

The conclusions of all the reports of the three delegations 
can be summed up in one sentence. The Tibetans in Tibet have 
not gained anything under Chinese rule. 


Tibetans are religioas-minded people and wherever they are living, there are monasteries and nuneries, 
for common worship and small shrines or altars in every private house. However, in accordance wdth 
available record in the Council for Religious & Cultural Affairs, following are the monasteries: 
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Nangchen Division, Bii 
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toThJ * Training Courses, Secretarial Course and university education from late 1960,s 
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The monastic universities of Tibet, belonging to the Nyingma, 
Geluk. Kagyiid, SakyaandBon, the five different sects, have 
maintained their monastic educational standard in exile and 
have produced many Tibetan Buddhist scholars in India and 
elsewhere. Among the five sects, Nyingma, Kagyud, Sakya and 
Bon monastic unversities do not have the system of confering 
Geshe and Geshe Lharampa Degree (Doctorate in Buddhist 
Philosophy) to lamas and monks who though possess the same 
qualification in Buddhist Philosophy in their own systems, but 
these four sects have produced a good number of learned lamas 
and monks who had been working in their own monastic uni¬ 
versities or in the Tibetan Administration with the same post 
and responsibility with those who possess Geshe Lharampa 
Degree. Geluk sect had the system of confering Geshe Lharampa 
Degree and from 1959 to the end of 1979, following lamas and 
monks have obtained Geshe and Geshe Lharmpa (Doctorate in 
Buddhist Philosophy) Degree. 

S. Name of Monastic No. of No. of Exami- 
No. University Candidates Doctorates nation 

who became in Buddhist Centres 
Ordinary Philosophy 
Geshe 

1. Gyuto Tantric University, 

Kemeng District, Bomdila 

2. Dre-Komang Monastic 
University, Mundgod 

3. SerjeyMahayanaMonastic ... 

University, Bylakuppe 

4. Serme Monastic University, ... 

Bylakuppe 
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Religious Centres, Related Organizations, Academic Institutions 
Offering Tibetan Courses, Collections of Tibetan Artefacts, 
Book, Xylograph and manuscript collections in Foreign 
Comtries : 

Canada : 

The Buddhayatia Educational Association, 

3813 West 21st venue, Vancouver, B.C., 

Canada V6S IH5. 

Mr. Lobsang Lalungpa, is the President of the Association 
and it was established to help sponsor and provide assistance 
for Tibetans presently residing in Canada and abroad. 

The Sakya Buddhist Society, 

7340 Frobisher Drive, 

Richmond, B.C„ Canada V7 C4N5. 

(604)271-7423. 

Founded in 1976 by Lama Jetsun Chimmy Ending and 
dedicated to Venerable Sakya Trizin and Dokti Rinpoche. This 
Society holds special Dharraa teachings twice a month, 

Tibetan Centre, 

26 Spencer Street, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 

Lama Karma Tinley teaches and supervises this centre. In¬ 
quiries and visitors are welcome. Serves primarily 200 Tibetans 
living in the Toronto area. 

Tibetan Cultural & Community Centre, 

801 Cremazie Avenne, Longuecuil Quebec, 

Canada. (514) 979-5543. 

This group was started by Geshe Khenrab Gajani in 1975 to 
help the Tibetan community deal with North [American culture. 
The centre provides a means for Westeners to help Tibetans 
with such acculturation problems. It also provides instruction 
in Tibetan language for Tibetan children. Relief is collected 
for needy Tibetans in refugee camps abroad. At the Atisha 
Dhaiina Centre, also founded by Geshe Khenrab, classes and 
a monthly retreat are held. 
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Some of the Buddhist meditation and study centres founded 
by Vajracarya, the Venerable Cliogyam Trungpa Rinpoche, 
III Canada, are— 

269 Richmond St, W., 1534 Pine Avenue, W., 

Toronto, Ontario M5V IXI, Montreal, Quebec H3G1B4 
(416) 814-3619, (514)935-3948. 

613 Carbonate St, 3285 Heather St., 

Nelson, BC Vil 4P6, Vancouver, BC V5Z1X2 

(604) 354-4334. (604)874-8420. 

In Canada, there are two main museums where rare Tibetan 
artefacts are preserved, as follows ; 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 

100 Queen’s Park, Toronto 5, 

Ontario, Canada, (416) 928-3625. 

Doric Dohrenwend, Associated Curator, Far Eastern Depart¬ 
ment, This collection includes fifty thangkas-fifteen on per¬ 
manent display, many bronzes, about seventy ritual items, 
musical instruments, equestrian items, jewellry, rugs, costumes 
and textiles. 

The Vancouver Centennial Museum, 

1100 Chestnut Street, 

Vancouver, British Columbia, 

Canada V6J3J9, (604) 736-4431. 

Ritual objects, trumpets, domestic items and two important 
head-dresses from Ladakh are the basis of this collection. 

Religious Centres in the United States of America 

Buddhist Studios Institute, 

P.O. Box 306-A, R.D. 1, 

Washington, New Jersey-07882, 

(201)689-6080. 

Geshe Wangyal is the head of Buddhist Studies Institute- 
B.S.L and it was established by him to further the translation 
and educational activities of Labsum Sliedrub Ling Buddhist 
Monastery of America. The Institute conducts a summer 
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school, and plans short sessions during school holidays and 
occasional weekend seminars, The staff includes Geshe 
Wangyal, Geshe Jampel Tandu, Yen. Losang Jampal and resi¬ 
dent American scholars. Also offering lectures during the 
year are Dr. Christopher George, Intitute for the Advanced 
Studies of World Religions, Dr. Jeffrey Hopkins, University of 
Virginia, and Dr. Robert Thurman, Amherst College, B.S.I. 
has a new building, housing a temple, library, study area, 
dining and dormitory facilities. 

Ewam Choden Tibetan Buddhist Centre, ; 

254 Cambridge Street, 

Kensington, California-94708, ; 

The Centre was founded by Lama Kunga, Thartse Rinboche j 

of Ngor Monastery (a branch of the Sakya School) and under I 

the spiritual guidance of Venerable Sakya Trizin Rinpoche. f 

The centre was established to provide for the practice and j 

study of Tibetan religion and culture. Daily meditation, week- J 

ly seminars and weekend retreats are offered with daily classes - j 
in language and Dharma studies. Translation of rare texts by |' 

students and publication under the supervision ofLama Kunga ,) 
are some of the activities. The centre sponsors the Tibetan 
Relief Fund providing help to refugees and refugee commurti- " 

ties in India. w 

Gaden Theckchen Ling, 

Gaden Mahayana Centre, 

Deer Park, 

5127 Lake Mendota Drive, 

Madison, Wisconsin-53705, 

(608) 238-0921. 


Livingston Manor, New york-12758, 

(914) 439-5542. 

It wa.s founded by Venerable Droino Geshe Rinpoche and 
further inquiries can be made by mail. 

Jetsun Sakya Centre, 

400 Riverside Drive, 

New York, N. Y.-10027, 

(212) 864-6293. 


It was founded by Venerable Deshung Rinpoche in 1977 and 
dedicated to Ven. Sakya Trizin. The centre holds wediy 
classes in meditation and Dharma studies, as well as providing 
meditation facilities for short retreats. 


Kagytid Dharma:—The coordinating organization for the 
meditation centres established and directed by the Venerable 
LumaKolii Rinpoche. In all of theRinpoche’seentres traditional 
teachings of the Kagyudpa School of Tibetan Buddhism are 


studied and practised, The main 
Kagyud Dzamling Kunchab, 

35 W., 19 Street, 

5th Floor, New York, 
N.Y.-lOOll, 

Kagyud Do-Nga Kunchab, 

860 Avenue, 65 Los Angeles, 
California-90042. 

Kagyud Droden Kunchab, 

3476 Twenty-first Street, 

San Francisco, California-94no 


centres of Kagyud Dharma are: 
Karma Ngawang Yonten 
Gyatso Ling, 

726 Allendale, Santa Fe., 
New Mexico-87501. 

Kagyud Penday Clioling, 
P.O. Box 264, 

North San. Juan, 
California-95960. 

Kagyud Tinley Kunchab, 

47 Parker Street, 

Watertown, Maryland-02172. 


It was founded by Geshe Lhundub Sopa. The centre offers 
weekly courses in Lam Rim Che Mo and the Five Books of 
Maiireya. 

Classes are given in literary and colloquial Tibetan and its 
dialectics, Religious ceremonies are held on the 10th and 
25th of each month. Plans are made for a Buddhist temple, 
monastery and retreat site. 

Gangjong Namgyal, 

Star Route, 


Kagyud Jangchub Choling, 

1517 SW Columbia, Portland, 

Orcgon-97498. 

Besides the.se, there i.s one Kagyud centre in Hawaii. 

Karma Tcngay Ling, 

501 Edgewood Road, 

San Mateo, California-94402, 

(415)941- 968. 

LamaLodrois the Director of the Institution and it was 
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founded in 1974 as a teaching centre for Gelongnia Karma Kcch 
ong Palmo, this is a teaching and meditation centre now affiliated 
with all centres of the Karmapa under the name Thegsum Chol- 
ing. Retreats are held regularly with other groups in Califoniin 
under the direction ofLamaGanga from Karma Triyana Dharma- 
chakra, N^w York, who visits the California centres regularly. 

Karma Triyana Dharmachakra, 

Mead Mountain Road, 

Woodstock, New York-12498, 

(914) 679-2487. 

Karma Triyana Dharmachakra is a Tibetan monastery and 
retreat centre under the auspices of Venerable Gyalwa 
Karmapa. It is part of a project to found a Tibetan Buddhist 
monastery and cultural centre in America. Classes are offered 
in Buddhist meditation, and teachings of the Kagyudpa lineage. 
The centre has affiliates called Karma Thegsum Choling, located 
in New York, Chio, Michigan and California. The lists of 
centres are as follows: 

NYC Karma Thegsum Choling, 

498 West End Avenue, 

Apt. 1-C, W. 84th Street, 

New York-10024 (212) 580-9282. 

Ann Arbor Karma Thegsum Choling, 

1908 Scottwood, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan-48104. 

Columbus Karma Thegsum Choling, 

937 Caniff Place, 

Columbus, Ohio-43221. 

Katonah Karma Thegsum Choling, 

RD 2, Rte. 100, Katonah, 

New York-10536. (914) 232-8349. 

Troy Karma Thegsum Choling, 

549 Hoosick Street, 

Troy, New York-12180. 

Los Angeles Karma Thegsum Choe Ling, 

9057 Harland Avenue, 

Los Angeles, California-90069 (714) 659-3825 
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Idyll wild Karma Thegsum Choe Ling, 

P.O.Box 701, Idyllwild, 

California-99349. 

Idyllwild Retreat Centre, 

P.O. Box 285, Mountain Centre, 

California-92316. (714) 659-3855. 

Los Altos Karma Thegsum Choe Ling, 

23715 Camiiio Hermoso, Los Altos Plills, 

CaIifoniia-94022. (415) 941-7968. 

Santa Barbara Karma Thegsum Choe Ling, 

481 Mission Canyon Road, 

Santa Barbara, California-93108. 

Santa Cruz Karma Thegsum Choe Ling, 

323 Monterey Street, 

Santa Cruz, California-95060. (408) 426-1784. 

Nyingma Institute, Odiyan Dharma Publishing, 

1815 Highland Place, 

Berkeley, California-94709, (415) 843-6812. 

Nyingma Institute was founded in 1973 under the direction of 
Tartluing Tiilku, and offers many varied courses. The institute 
and its students body are a part of the Nyingma community. 
The institute includes a meditation centre, where students 
committed to Buddhist religious practices live and work. 
Dluirnm Publishing, a printing and publishing complex is 
operated by the Centre students. Odiyan, a country centre in 
Sonoma County, California, is being built for traditional medi¬ 
tation retreats and augmented academic programmes. 

Maha Siddha Nyingraapa Centre, 

C/o David Dvore, 

Box 257, Conway, 

Massachusctts-03121. 

The centre is comprised of a small group of students devoted 
to Dodrop Chen Rinpoche. They are working on Bum Nga 
and have daily schedule of prostrations, chanting, and medita¬ 
tion. There are no seminars or classes, and no accommoda¬ 
tions during Dodrup Chen’s absence. 

The Sakya Jampal Choling Centre, 

61 Grove Street, Apt. 4'-A, 




New York. N. ¥--10014.(212)989-1829. 

Fcnuidcd in 1976 by Dezliung Rinpoche and dedicated lo 
Venerable the Sakya Triziii Rinpoche. The Centre is establish¬ 
ed as a Church Organization for the Sakya Sect of Tibetan 
l^uddhism in the United States of America. 

Sakya Tcgclien Choling, 

44i6 Burke Avenue North, 

Seattle, Washington-98103. 

{206) 634-3063. 

\’c*n. Jigdal Dagchen Sakya Rinpoche, is the head lama with 
iwis a'-sislants-Ven. Trinley Sakya Rinpoche and Yen. Dezhung 
Rinpoche. It was established in 1974 to perpetuate and propa¬ 
gate Tibetan Buddhism with emphasis on Chenrezi (Avalokites- 
vara) meditation, which is held twice a week. Activities em¬ 
phasising Tibetan culture and tradition are offered, including 
various religious observances. 

Tluibteu Dhargye Ling, 

9421 /2 S. New Hampshire Avenue. 

Los Angeles, Califomia-90006. (213) 387-3943. 

Headed by Geshe Tsulrim Gyaltsen, the centre offers study 
in Tibetan language, meditation, Dharma debates and so on. 
Vajradhatii, 

1345 Spruce Street, 

Boulder, Colorado-80302. 

An International organization of Buddhist meditation and 
study centres founded by Vajracarya, the Venerable Chogyam 
Tfungpa Rinpoche. Vajradhatu serves to provide instruction 
and guidance in meditation as well as the facilities necessary 
for study and practice. Vajradhatu’s major centres are : 

Karma Dzong, Karma Choling, 

1345 Spruce Street, Star Route, 

Boulder, Colorado-80302, Barnet, Verraont-05821. 

(303)444-0190. (802) 633-4417/633-2384. 

Rocky Mountain 
Dharma Centre, 

Route 1, Livermore, 

Colorado-80536. 

(303)881-2372. 
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Vajradhatu also includes Dharmadhatus, urban meditation 
and study groups under the direction of the Venerable Trungpa 
Rinpoche as follows; 

2281 Fulton, 640 N. State Street, 

Berkeley, California-94794, Chicago, IL-60610, 

(415) 841-3242. (312)649-9892. 

1753 Cloveifield Blgd., Route 2, Box 149-A, 

Santa Monica, CA.-90404. Blytliewood, SC.-29016, 
(213)828-2855. (803) 786-1496. 

440 Potrero Avenue, 711 Boylstoii Street, 

San Francisco, Boston, MA.-02116, 

California-94110. (617) 267-7728. 

(415) 863-6578/863-0868. 

156 University Avenue, 4 Margret Street, 

Palo Alto, Califorma-94301. Burlington, VT.-05401, 

(415) 325-6437. (802) 658-6795. 

828 Chapala Street No. 204, 49E. 21st Street, 

■■ Santa Barbara, California-93101, New York, N.Y.-lOOlO, 

(805) 965-4039. (212) 673-7340. 

3239 Idaho Avenue, N.W., 806 Baylor Street, 

Washington, D,C.-20016, Austin, TX 78703, 

L (202) 686-5307, (512) 477-6669. 

Vaj'rapaiii Institute for Wisdom Culture 

I 2964 Shasta Road, P.O.Box 82, 

•; Berkeley, CA.-94708, Boulder Creek, CA.-95006, 

■: (415) 548-4643. (408) 388-3655. 

„ P.O.Box 295, 

P Santa Monica, CA.-90406, 

j (213) 947-1915. 

■: Vajrapaiii institute was founded in 1975 in California as a 

! non-profit religious and educational organization devoted to 

I Tibetan Buddhism. Its spiritual heads are two lamas of the 

i Gclukpa tradition, Lama Thubten Yeshi and Lama Thubten 


4 
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ZopaRinpoche. Vajrapani offers meditation courses taught by 

various lamas of this tradition; it is building a retreat centre in 
Boulder Creek. California. 


Yeshi Nyingpo, Inc., 

19 West 16th Street, 

New York, N-y.-l0011- 

This centre was established by Venerable Dudjom Rinpoche, 
of the Nyingmapa lineage as the central organization for his 
meditation and study centres in the United States of America. 
John Giorno is the President; headquarters are at 19 West 16th 
Street, New York. The centre has a collection of old Tibetan 
Buddhist texts. Yeshi Nyingpo sponsors visits to the U.S.A. 
of Tibetan Nyingmapa teachers. 

Orgyen Cho Dzong :-is Venerable Dudjom Rinpoche’s medi¬ 
tation centre in New York with Tiiiley Norbu Rinpoche as the 
lama in residence; and John Giorno is the President. 

Orgyen Cho Dhing is Ven. Dudjom Rinpoche’s meditation 

centre in Berkeley California. Gyatrul Rinpoche is the Lama 

in residence, 6448 Hillegass, Oakland, California-94168. (415) 
654-1755. 

Orgyen Rigzin Cho-khor Ling has Gyatrul Rinpoche as tea¬ 
cher, 775 E. Main Street, Ashland, Oregon-97520. (503) 482-0693. 


Related Organizations in the United States of America 

Centre of Oriental Studies, 

139 West 17th Street, New York, 

N.Y.-iOOll. 

Mr. John Brzostoski is the Director of the centre and it 
occasionally has Tibetan scholars and Lamas to teach classes in 
Tibetan language and Dharma. Listed among their past activi¬ 
ties are: Tibetan plays in puppet form, Tibetan dance presen¬ 
tations, photographic art and art shows. 

Dharma Press and Dharma Publishing, 

5856 Doyle Street, Emeryville, 

California-94608. 

A non-profit organization publishing Tibetan translations, 


books on Buddhism, children’s literature and art reproductions, 

Potala Corporation, 

Box 5309 Grand Central Station, 

New York, N.Y.-10017. 

This publishing entcrpri,se distributes texts in English and 
Tibetan on a wide variety of subjects related to Tibet and 
Tibetan Buddhism. A mail order list i.s available at the above 
address. 

The Epistolary Circle, 

106 Perry Street, 

New York, N, Y.-10014. 

Mrs. India Trinley is the President, and the goal of this cir¬ 
cle of letter writers is to keep members of the press, politicians 
and government officials aware of the issues concerning Tibet, 
the problems ot Tibetans in exile and to correct any misunder¬ 
standings of these .subjects by the media. Both Tibetans and 
non-Tibetans are welcome members of the circle. Periodically 
a bulletin is mailed to the members. Further inquiries should 
be directed to Mrs, India Trinley at the above addres. 

Friends of Tibet Society, 

149 West 4th Street, 

NewYork,N.Y.-100I3, 

(212) 677-2240. 

Mr, Gilbert DiLucia is the President of the Society. A group of 
coiicei-iied Americans who are devoted to the cause of keeping 
alive the question of Tibet as a political entity. New members 
are welcome. 

Maitri Centre, 

Old Forge Road, 

Wingdale, New York-12594. 

(914) 832.6588. 

A non-profit educational foundation founded by the Ven. 
Chogyam Trungpa Rinpoche. It brings to contemprary Ameri¬ 
can living, the psychological and spiritual wealth of the Buddhist 
tradition in a non-sectarian form. Daily schedules include: 
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seated nieditioii, space awareness practice, study groups and 
community life based on the awareness of noii-aggressioii. 

Tihetm Association Inc:. Mr. Sonam Wangdu is the President 
of the Association. A non-profit organization founded to pre¬ 
serve Tibetan cutural heritage in North America. The mem¬ 
bership, mainly Tibetan, has its origin in the Tibetan communi¬ 
ty of the greater New York City area. 

The Tibetan Foundation, Inc: Dr, Alfred C. Bartholomew is 
the Chairman of the Foundation. A non-profit organization 
that sponsors worthy educational plans of Tibetan icfugec 
students. 

U. S. Tibet Committee'. This committee was founded hi 1978 
Maria Emlen Grosjean to uphold the human rights of Tibetans. 
Significant projects are to help Americans of Tibetan origin 
with passport and citizenship problems, to petition the United 
Nations to correct violations of the human rights of Tibetams 
and to organize the annual March 10th commemoration of the 
uprising of the Tibetan peoples against the Chinese. 

Tibetan Art Councih A newly formed council consi.stiag of 
scholars curators, performing artists and patrons who are inter¬ 
ested in special arts projects and events, 

Tibet Centre Inc., 

114 East 28th Street, 

New York, N.Y.-10016. 

(212) 684-8245. 

Khyongla Rato Rinpoche is the Director of the Centre and 
it was founded by him, The centre provides classes in Tibetan 
Buddhism, Tibetan language, meditation and Tibetan cooking. 
The centre also sponsors numerous fairs. The laculty is 
Tibetan, the Director supervises the meditation, and visiting 
scholars are invited to lecture. 

The Tibet Society, Inc,, 

Good body Hall 101, 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Indiana-47401. 

Prof. Thubten Jigme Norbu is the Executive Director of the 
Society, it was one of the first organizations set up in the 
United States ofAmerican to create a better uiidorstanding of 


h biother, irofessor Norbu, it publishes a periodcial 
b.o» as the TIBET SOCIETY BULLETIN which 

snip duilaila available upon request, 

Ihe Tibetan Cultural Institute, Inc., 

61 Grove Street, New York, N Y-10014 
(212) 989-1829. > ■ • 

Mr Jane Werner is the Director of the limitiite and the iusti- 
cte t. exposed of scholars, writes, artists and rescaritos 
m ciu cd 1,1 Ihe prescrvalioi. and study of Tibetan culture. Its 

‘ encourages pro- 

servation projects. • 

Aademic tetilntioiB Offering Tibetan Courses in Ll.S.A.: 

file American Institute for Buddhist Studies. 

86 College iStreet, Amherst, Mass,-01002 
(413)256-0281. ’ 

Profo.ssoi' Robert A.F. Tiiurman, Amherst College, is the 
9Jiector of the Institute. The institute has held two summer 
rnigminmes (1977,1978) olforiog courses hiBuddhistphilosop^ 

Gated language.s-iiicludiiig all levels of Tibetan and specialized 
couiscs in Tibetan Buddhism, 

Amherst College, 

86-C()llegc rStreet, 

Amherst, Mass.-f) 10 () 2 , 

Ti'ofo.s.sor Robert A.I'. TIumnan and usually a two year sequ- 
ence ol elufisjcal Tibetan is otfored, and colloquial Tibetan can 
dhisra Courses arc also offered in Bucl- 

Universify of California, 

104 Durant Hall, Berkeley, 

California-94-94720. 

Prolcssor Bossoiiisthe Major Advisor and at the BerkeJoy 

campus a three year sequence in Tibetan language is offered 
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with other related courses in Buddhism available in other 

departments. 


Columbia University, 
Buddhist Studies Programme, 
Gratiiate School of Arts 
and Science, Kent Hall. 

New York, N. Y.-10027. 


Professor AiexWaymanisthe Chairman and one year o 

introductory classical Tibetan taught by Prolessot^ Hakeda and 
a following half year of intermediate studies with Iro essor 
W.iymaii. This squence is olfeted in alternate years .ind inr c- 

pendent study can also be arranged. 


Indiana University, 

Department of Uralic and Altaic Studies, 

Bloomington, Indian-47401. 

Under the guidance of Professors Norvu and Hoffman, 
Indiana University offers a complete sequence of Tibetan 
language courses from introductory to advanced readings. 
Related cultural courses are available, The graduate programme 
olfers a Tibetan studies major in Inner Asian Studies. 


Naropa Institute, 

1441 Broadway, 

Boulder, Colorado’80302, 

(303) 444-0202. 

Under the guidance of Dr. R. Ray, the institute offcr.s a 
complete Buddhist studies programme. Tibetan languago and 
philosophy courses are offered together with meditation imstruc- 
tion. The entire programme is under the general direction of 
Cliogyara Trungpa Rinpoche, Final accredited status is pend¬ 
ing, but all course taken are valid not only for the Naropa 
degree, but for transfer. 

Nyingma Institute, 

1815 Highland Place., 

Berkeley, California-94709. 

(415) 843-6812. 

This institute was founded by Tarthang Tulku in 1973. 


- - --.Mweaenings or fibetan Buddhism, spe- 

‘ Tibet,„ 

t often iiivit- 

ta to teach, Summer programme available. 


The Ohio State University, 
Division of History of Art, 

101 Student Services Building, 

154 West J2th Avenue, Columbus 
Oliio-43210. 


., . , . .. •■vcMgw ok.giiiciufj 01 lioetan 

aterial presented to the Divi.sion of History of Art, Courses 
offered at both graduate and undergradiiate levels. No lan¬ 
guage courses. 


State University of New York, 
Asian Studies I^rogramnie, 
Stony Brook, New YorIc-11790, 


University of Virginia, 

Department of Religions Studies, 
Charlottesville, Virgiiiia-22901. 


Protessor Jeffery Hopkins, An intensive programme of five 
years ot combined literary and spoken Tibetan that is compli¬ 
mented by a ,scrie,s of seminars on J'ibetaii Buddhism, Thispro- 
gramme IS open to both graduate and undergraduate students. 
1 he Ijbetan language training mcludes Tibetan debating. 
Ph. D. granted, T" 

Univer.sity of Washington, 

Department of Asian Languages 
and Literature, Seattle, 

Washingtoii-98105, 

Uiufer the guidance of Professors Ruegg and Wylie and 
Cic.shc Nornang, Tibetan language course offered for both 
undergraduate and graduate study with three years to the M.A. 
and further study available for advanced work. Both classical 
and colloqual Tibetan is taught. Related courses in the Depart- 
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„»t of Philosophy and the Department of Religion- 

University of Wisconsin, 

South Asian Studies Department, 

Madison, Wisconsiii-53706. 

under the guidance of Geshe Sop., to »» 
urses on Tibetan culture, religious practices and extensive la 

.uagestudyCoursesatbothgtadnateaDdundergraduatelev - 

Collection of Tibetan Arts in the United States of America: 

Asian Art Museum of San Francisco, 

The Avery Brundage Collection, 

Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 

Caiifornia-94118. (415) 558-2993. 

TereseTseBarthlomew is the Curator of Indian Art. This 

coliection includes: ninety thangkas, 152 bronzes and woodon 
images and about thirty ritual items and jewelley. The Tibetan 
items are not catalogued separately. 

Fine Arts Gallery, 

Balboa Park, 

P.O. Box 2107, San Diego, 

Califomia-92112. 

Mr, L, Goldish is the Registrar of the Gallery and the collec¬ 
tion contains a few Tibetan items on display. 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

5905 Wiltshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, Califomia-90036. 

{213)937-4350. 

Pratapditya Pal is the Curator ofindianandlslamic Art. This 
museum is noted for thangkas from the Tucci Collection dating 
from the 12th through the 19th centuries. There are numerous 
ritual objects including a wide variety of bronzes. 

Lowie Museum of Anthropology, 

University of California, 

Kroeber Hall, Berkeley, 

Califosnia-94720. (415) 642-3681. 

Charlotte Johnson is the Registrar of the Museum. Over 100 
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items are in this comprehensive collection including-bronzes, 
thangkas, many ritual objects, domestic items, costumes and 
jewelry. 

Norton Simon Museum of Art, 

Colorado and Orange Grove, 

Pasadena, CaIifoniia-91105, 

(213) 449-6840. 

Sara Cambell is the Curator of the Museum. This collection 
consists mainly of bronzes dating from the 14th to I9th cen¬ 
turies. A few polycfome wood figures ritual objects and 
thangkas are also included. 

Denver Art Museum, 

100 West 14tK Avenue Parkway, 

Denver, Colorado-80204. 

(303) 297-2793. 

Ronald Otsuka is Oriental Curator. This collection of Tibe¬ 
tan art coni,sts of eighteen items: two textiles, nine paintmg.s, 
and seven pieces of metal work. The collection was started in 
1933. 

Yale University Library, 

The Bcinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library, 

Box 160.3/A Yale Station, 

New Haven, C()iinecticut-06520. 

^ Wesley E, Needham is the Librarian. This extensive collec¬ 
tion includes fifty-four thangkas, eight bronzes, three dories 
various ritual olyects, a needle-work banner, seven wood- 

blocfo with 124 prints from other wood-blocks and an extensive 
library. 

FreerGallery of Art, 

12th & Jefferson Drive, S.W., 

Washington, D.C.-20540. 

Eleanor Radcliffe is the Registrar of the Art Gallery. The 
Gallery houses a small collection of 13 thangkas which are 
shown to scholars upon request. 
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Smithsonian Institution, 

Washington D.C.'20560. 

(202) 628-4422. 

Dr E».™e Knez, Department of Anthropoloey. This rcprc- 
r-nutive colleetion of over 680 objects is enormously viir.ed, 
Only a small portion is on permanent display. 

Field Museum of Natural History,^ 

Roosevelt Road at Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois-60905, (212) 921-9410, 

Dr Bennet Bronson is the Curator of the Tibetan Collection. 
This collection with 3,884 catalogued items, includes writing 
materials, costumes, over 800 religious items over 380 thanghs, 
wood-cuts, books and manuscripts. 

The Evansville Museum of Arts & Science, 

4! 1 S.E. Riverside Drive, Evansville. 
lridiana-47713. (812) 425-2560. 

Mrs. F. P. Martin is the Research Curator. This museum 
has a small but varied collection. Only a few items are on 
display, and arragements must be made in advance to see the 
whole collection, 

The Antionette IC. Gordon Collection of Tibetan Art, 

Good body Hall, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana-47401. (812) 337-2233. 

Mr, John Feuille is the Curator and the Gordon collection 
consists of over seventy items including painting, thangkas, 
ritual items, bronzes and domestic items. Scholars and rq,sear¬ 
chers have access to these items and books. 

Des Moines Art Centre, 

Greenwood Park, 

Des Monies, Iowa-50312. 

(515) 277-4405. 

Mr.s, Connor is the Registrar of the Art Centre. There are 
four items-two thangkas, a painting and a banner comprise this 
collection. 

Pimam Museum, 

1717 West 12th Street, 


Davenport, .Iowa-52804. 

(319) 325-1933. 

Formerly, the Museum is known Davenport Miiseuiii. Carol 
linTinmos was purchased in Darjee- 

I ng m 1905 and subsequently donated to the museum, It in- 

eWes .1 comirterable iiiiiiiber of Hems: prayer bmes. ritual 
objects, jewellery and bronzes, 

Baltimore Museum of Art, 

MaryIaiul-21211.(301)396-7101. 

This i,i a small collection of Tibetan artifacts whioli are tin- 
catalogued. 

Walters Art Gallery, 

600 North Charles Street, 

Baltimore, Maryland- 21201 , 

Art Museum Drive, Baltimore, 

(301)547-9000. 

Suzanne Zolper is the Associate Registrar of the Art Gallery 
It contains a small collection of thangkas, 

Washington County Museum of Fine Art, 

Box 423, City Park, Hagerstown, 

Maryland-21740, (301) 739-5727. 

Robert E. Pteszler is Curator of the Museum. The museum 

holds a small but representative collection of ten thangkas seve¬ 
ral ritual items, and .some jewellery, 

Museumof Fine Arts, 

Huntington Avenue, 

Boston, Mas,S.- 02 ! 15. 

(617)267-9300. 

Dr. Shoziii M. Tonganoo is the Research Fellow of the 
Museum. The collection of the museum contains over 154 
thangkas and over fifty sculptiirc.s covering a wide variety of 
Tibetan subject matter. 

Fogg Museum of Art, 

Harvard University, 

32 Quincy Street, 

Cambridge, Mass,-02138. 

(617) 495-2387. Ext 2391. 


fphn M, Rosenfeld is the Curator of Oriental Art, This 
i.iu-.iiialKb a small collection of Tibetan paintings. 

S; Art Museum, 
lo:estKui-,St. Louis, 

Mi..,niri-63I10. 

(3 >4) 721-0067, 

Rckii Fisher is the Curatorial Assistant. This collection con- 
tJins IS items of sculpture and a complete set of thirteen Jataka 
Tale rhanskas. The collection is on rotating display. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 

4525 Oak Street, Kansas City, Missouri-64111. 

|S16) 56I-4{H:)(). 

Je.iiiiiellains is Associate Curator of Oriental Art. This 
eai!,:y lias a .small collection of thangkas and bronzes. 

University of Nebraska State Museum. 

Division of Anthropology, 

W-5i3 Nebraska Hall, Lincoln, 

Nebfa.ska-69508. (402) 472-2614. 

riiomas P. Meyers is the Curator of the Museum. This 
musc'iini has a small collection of Tibetan artifacts including 
more than twenty ethnographic and ritual items. 

Montclair Art Museum, 

3 South Mountain Avenue, 

Montclair, New Jersey-07042. 

<:2()l) 746-555. 

Mrs. Lorenson is the Registrar of the Museum. The museum 
lias in storage a small collection of thangkas, ritual items and 
one manuscript. 

Newark Museum, 

49 Washington Street, 

Newwark, New Jersey-071 01 . 

(201) 733-6600. 

Valrae Reynolds is the Curator of Oriental Collections., This 
collection is one of the largest and most famous in the world. 
Thangkas, books, manuscripts, ritual objects, musical instru¬ 
ments, various domestic items, bronzes and costumes are 
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included in the repository of over 1500 items. Extensive film 
and photo archives supplement the above. A five volume cata¬ 
logue is available. 

Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 

Harvard University, 11 Divinity Avenue, 

Cambridge, Mass.-02138. (617) 495-2248. 

Sally Bond is Cataloguer. This collection consists of approxi¬ 
mately 400 artifacts, mostly clothing and ritual objects, 

Peabody Museum, 

East India Square, 

Salem, Mass.-0I970. 

(617) 745-1875, 

Mr. John R. Grimes is the Aide to Curator of Ethnology, 
Peabody (Salem) collection consists of approximately 300 items 
including household artifacts, apparel, jewellery, ritual objects 
and musical instruments. 

Rose Art Museum, 

Brandies University, 

Waltham, Mass.-02I45. 

(415) 642-3681. 

Cathleen Calmer is the Registrar of the Museum. This 
museum now owns the extensive collection formerly with the 
Riveside Museum in New York City. An itemized description 
inculdes 76 thangkas, bronzes and carved images, ritual items, 
domestic artifacts, costumes and jewelelry. There are in 
addition, another one hundred items distributed among the 
groups listed above. 

Detroit Institute of Fine Art, 

5200, Woodward Avenue, 

Detroit, Michigan-48202. 

(313) 833-7900. 

Suzanne Mitchell is the Associate Curator of Asian Art, 
This museum has two thangkas and a silk temple banner. 

Grand Rapids Public Museum, 

54 Jefferson Avenue. S. E., 

Grand Rapids, Michigaii-49503. 
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Gaida Zirnis is the Registrar of the Museum, This museum 
has a small Tibetan ethnological collection. 

University of Michigan, Museum of Art, 

Alumni Memorial Hall, Corner South State, 
and South University Streets, Aqn Arbor, 

Michigan-48J04, (313)764-0395. 

Carol Cunningham is the Registrar of the Museum. This is a 
small collection of Tibetan artifacts and ethnological materials. 

American Museum of Natural History, 

79th Street & Central Park West, 

New York, N.Y.-10024. (214) 873-1300. 

Carin Burrows is the Curator of Tibetan Art. Thangkas, 
bronzes, carved images, ritual objects,'jewellery, costomes, musi¬ 
cal instruments and domestic itemsover 2500 objects in all help 
to make this collection one of the most comprehensive in the 
world. 

American Numismatic Society, 

Broadway and 156th Street, 

New York, N. Y,-10032. 

Rose Chan Houston is the Assistant Curator of Far Eastern 
Coins. This collection houses over 130 Tibetan coins. 

Columbia University, 

The Bush Collection, 

Department of Religion, 

KentHall, New York, 

N.Y.-10027. (212) 280-3218. 

This is a very small but varied collection. 

Jacques Marchais Centre of Tibetan Arts, 

338 Lighthouse Avenue, Staten Island, 

New York-10306, ( 212 ) 987-3478. 

Rosemaiy Tung is the Curator. Within two stone buildings 
designed to resemble a Tibetan monastery is a display of over 
1000 itemr including hronze images, thangkas, carved images, 
ritual objects, small artifacts and musical instruments. 
There is a fine library. The museum, open from mid-April to 
mid-November, sponsors Tibetan-related events, fairs, and 


•seminars. Noted .scholars are often invited to give lectures 
Metropolitan Museum of Aft, 

Fifth Avenue. 82nd Street, 

New York, N. Y.-10028 
(2I2)TR9-5500. 


js ine 


N^abe Art. This colle'ction 

not on permanent exhibition. sculptures 


Parrish Art Museum, 
Job’s Lane, Southampton, 
New York-11968. 

(516) 283-2118. 


small tea few very thangkas whiorrund™! 

mentcd except for a noted White Tara. 

Franklin D, Roosevelt Library, 

Hyde Park, New York-12538 
(914)229.8814. 

Margurite B: Hubbard i, ft, Acting Cnrator, I„e|„dedi, 
the meniorabilia of Franklin D. Roosevelt are the Tibetan items 
presented m 1943 by the Dalai Lama to Col. Tolstoy and given 

rJ 0 , "’1 n "'“Ste and other 

items aie in the collection. 


Cincinnati Art Museum, 
Eden Park, Cincinnati, 
Ohio-45205. (513) 721-5204. 


Daniel S. Walker is the Associated Curator of Far Eastern 
Art. The collection includes seven paintings, eight bronzes and 
some ritual items. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art, 

11150 Easit Boulevard, 

University Circle, Cleveland, 

Ohio-44106. (216) 421-7340. 

Sherman Lee is the Curator of Oriental Art. This museum 
has a small collection of Tibetan ait including two bronzes, two 
thangkas, a wooden shrine and some ritual objects. 
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Diiyfou Art Institute, 

Forest & Riverview Avenues, 

P. 0. Box 941, Dayton, 

Ohio45401. (513)223-5277. 

Rhonda Cooper is the Assistant Curator of Asian Art. A 
small collection of Tibetan thangkas and a group of ritual 
objects is on long-term loan to the museum. These items will 
be part of a new permanent exhibit. 

Toledo Museum of Art, 

Monroe Street, 

Scottwood Avenue, 

Box 1013, Toledo, 

Ohio-43697. 

Patricia Whitesides is the Registrar of the Museum. This 
museum has a small but varied collection of Tibetan and Mon¬ 
golian art including several thangkas, bronzes, carved images, 
prayer boxes, masks and some ritual objects. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, 

25th Street & Ben Franklin Parkway, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania-19103. 

(215)763-8100. 

Stella Kramrisch is the Curator of Indian and Tibetan Art. 
This museum holds an extensive collection of Tibetan art-forty 
seulptures, thirthy-five thangkas and other paintings, twenty 
ritual objects and three manuscripts. The museum provides 
photographic services of the objects, but no separate catalogue. 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boulevard and Grove Anemie, 

Richmond, Virgi!iia-23221. 

(804)257-0844. 

Pinkney Near is the Curator of the Museum. This collection 
con.sists of thirteen thangkas and several bronzes. 

Seattle Art Museum, 

Volunteer Park, 

Seattle, Wasliingtoii- 981 12, 

Mr. William J. Rathbun is the Curator of the Museum. This 


35 items iiiclu- 

item. metalwork, domestic 

'i-ems and bone carvings. 

The Brooklyn Museum. 

^fooklyn^New York-11238, 

(212)638-5000. 

has Oriental Art. This niuseum 

thanplno t ^xlensivc Tibetan collection including many 
and mash 'hnages, prayer boxes, ntual objects 

items infnr r Separate catalogue of these 

The disni readily available upon written request, 

iiie display IS periiianent. 

Td)tfan Book, Xylograph and Manuscript Collection in U.S.A, 

American Museum of Natural History, 

pntral Park West at 79tli Street 
New York. N,Y.-10024. ( 212 ) 873-1300. 

ma^nuscrimr-ethnographic department. Six 
manu ciipis inchidiiigthecompk lOth division of the Ses- 

magica/Zir'^rl of Transcendental Wisdom); a 
31 mr ^ probably an invocation of Sang-din 

3i9 foBos'7 of Mila-Repa! 

Dam-po-dan-po; unidentified manuscript. 

University of California, 

The General Library, 

Berkeley, California-97420, 

The Tibetan books are in two locations: The Fast Asi-ifio 
1-ibrary. Raymond N, Tang Head, (415) 642-2556 S 

ralt "’“"'P'* Of S“<ldhk Tibetan 

unnoi. and commeatanes, micraSIm reels containing 6000 
frames ofTibetan texts in tbeBuddbistmonasteries oftheHtoa 
layaa mountams area, microfiche collection „f fe. can”L 
mateintls m die Library of Congress, microfiche reproductions 

iifw™ 
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The Circulation Department, 

The General Library, 

Kenneth Legg, Head, 

(415)642-3403. 

Current publications of several thousand volumes of Tibetan 
te.xts are housed here (PL-480). 

University of California, 

Lowie Museum of Anthropology, 

Kroeber Hall, Berkeley, 

California-94720. 

Charlotte A. Johnson is the Registrar, Twomaimscripts-the 
Perfection of Wisdom, 25,000 lines, 350 leaves; 101 page 
manuscript on blue Chinese paper, the Aryakarandavyiihama- 
iiiahayana Sutra. 

University of California; 

The Oriental Library, 

Los Angeles, California-90024, 

Ik-Sam Kim is the Acting Head of the Library. The Library 
has 651 titles (1,125 volumes) and a photo-reproduction of the 
Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking Edition, 168 volumes. 

The University of Chicago, 

The Joseph Regenstein Library, 

1100 East 57th Street, ; 

Chicago, ]lliaois-60D37. 

Luc Kwanten is the Curator of the Far Eastern Library. A 
descriptive catalogue of the collection is being prepared. The 
bulk of the collection consists of a number of rnam-thap and 
’bum, and a complete copy of the sNar-than Tripitaka. ; There 
is also a large collection of more recent Tibetan material acquir¬ 
ed through PL-4S0 funds. 

Cleveland Public Library, 

325 Superior Avenue, ‘ 

Cleveland, Ohio-44i44, 

Alice N. Loranth is the head of the Library. Approximately > 
400 Items in the Tibetan language. Emphasis is on classic 
hterary and religious texts. Includes collection of 200 editions , j 

} ' 


of eady travel literature. A separate catalogue of main 
01 publications is maintained in Tibetan. 

Coliimbi University, 

Last Asian Library. 

Kent Hull, 

Columbia University, 

New York, N..K.. 10027. 


entries 


, ta Inteniational Affairs 

fl>.™ekPL'4S(7taC'““ 


Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.-20540. 


Ha,.,, siv „ . me iiDeiaii rnpitaJfti: 

Dcige uiitiom-Kanjiir. sNar-ihaiig edition Taiijui', Cone edition 
anjurand laiijur, Peking Red edition photorepro.)Kanjurand 
Banjul" on microlilm Choni edition-Tanjur 209 vols, Kaniur 
incomplete. The Rockhill collection has nine maiui.scripts and 
i ty-scvcn xylographs; Laufer collection, 106 xylographs; about 
lOS misce lancous manuscripts and xylographs, Five-hundred 
catalogued recent Tibetan publications acquired through PL-480 
programme. 


Cornell University Library, 
Olin Hall, Cornell University, 

Ithaca, Now York-14853. 
(607) 265-4247. 


Ved Kayastha is the 
not catalogued. There 


Libtarian. Most of the manuscripts are 
are more than 2,000 PL-480 texts. 


Field Museum of Natural History, 
Roo,seven Road, Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. Illinois-60605. 

(312) 922-9410, 


I cnnet Bronson is the Associated Curator, Asian Archaelogy 
and Ethnology. This collection of maiuiscdpts, xylographs i's 
in the process of being catalogued. There are at present360 
catalogued items, 70 of which are manuscripts. At least 180 
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uiicatalogued items and many untitled books. 

Harvard University, 

Harvard-Yenching Library, 

2 Divinity, Avenue, 

Cambridge, Mass.-02138. 

Masatoshi Nagatomi, Department of East Asia Languages. 
The Harvard-Yenching Library has the following editions of 
the Tibetan Tripitaka-sNar-thaiig edition-Kanjur and Taiijur. 
Dergc edition Kanjur and Tanjur, Cone edition Tanjur (micro¬ 
fiche), Lhasa edition-Kanjur, and Peking edition-Kanjur. It 
has the collected works of Bu-ston and Sa-skya-pa bka-bum 
(writings of the Sa-skya-pa School), a number of Buddhist texts 
published in .lapan, the 1963-66 issues of a Tibetan periodical 
Mi-dmaii-brnaiipar which contains speeches and writings ot 
Tibetan leaders in support of the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Indiana University, 

The University Libraries, 

Bloomington, Indiana-47401. 

Mr. William B, McCloy is the head of Special Languages 
Cataloging. The Tibetan language holdings Include the Peking 
editioroftheTibetanTrigitaka in 168 volumes, and about 35 
other titles including Tibetan texts from the Satapitaka series. 
Materials on Tibetan language, literature, history, and religion 
in other langages number about 500 titles. Two thousand titles 
of recent Tibetan publications from the PL-480 programme. A 
small collection Tibetan materials is housed in the Asian Studios 
Research Institute, Goodbody Hall, Room 101. The Tibetan 
collection formerly with the University of Kentucky (51 xylo¬ 
graphs) is now at the Lilly Library and the Tibetan collection 
formerly at the University of Michigan is also here. 

Institute for the Advanced Studies of World Religions, 
S.U.N.Y. at Stony Brook, Stony Brook, 

New York-11790. 

Mr. Christopher George is the Assistant Director of the Insti¬ 
tute. Extensive collection of Tibetan books on microfilm, as 
well as a collection of collateral Buddhist works, Research 
materials are well catalogued. Non-circulating collection, but 
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materials can be copied at cost, within the provisions of the 

copyright law. 

University of Michigan, 

University Library, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan-48109. 

Weihing Wan is the head of Asia Library. All Tibetan 
materials transferred to Indiana University at Bloomington. 

The Pierpont Morgan Library, 

29 East 36th Street, 

New York, N.Y,-10016. 

Mr. William Voelkle is the Associated Curator of Manus¬ 
cripts. The Library has two manuscripts-Gezar Doong, followed 
by the Mahayanabhidharma Samgiti Sastra; and Arya 
Astasahasrika Sutra; and one xylograph: Mahapradjnaparamita 
Sutra. 

National Geographic Society Library, 

Washington, D.C.-20036. 

Virginia Carter Hills is the Librarian. The library has one 
manuscript. 

Newark Museum. 

49 Washington Street, 

Newark, New Jersey-07101.^ 

Valrae Reynolds is the Curator of Oriental Collections. The 
museum has a 24 volume hand lettered edition of the Kanjur; 
several additional editions of portions of the Kanjur; almanacs, 
prayer books, scrolls, sheet music, medical books; the life of 
Mila-repa in a hand lettered edition. 

The New York Public Library, 

Oriental Division, 

5th Avenue & 42nd Street, 

New York, N.Y,-10018. 

(212)790-6161. 

Chris Filstrup is the Chief, Oriental Division. The library 
has 3,000 titles (8,000 volumes) 150 of which are catalogued. 
The bulk of these acquired through the PL-480 programme; 
half are xylographs, Collection is accessible by author or other 
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main entry. The Manuscript Division has two Tibetan prayer 

boards. 

University of Pennsylvania, 

The Charles Patterson Van Pelt 
l ibrary, 3420 Walnut Street, 

Fliiliidclphia, Pennsylvania-19104. 

Kanta Ehatia is the South Asian Bibliographer. Three uncata- 
sogaed manuscripts and a PL-480 Tibetan Comprehensive in 
collection. 

Ttif Gest Oriental Library, 

Princeton University, 

Princeton, New Jersey'08540. 
p9)452- 3182. 

Mr. David Tsai is tlie Curator of the Library. About ten 
vulunies of the Kanjiir and some P-L-480 Tibetan Comprehen¬ 
sive materials comprise the library’s collection. 

The Smithsonian Institution, 

IOOJefrer.son Drive, S.W., 

Washington, D.C.-20008. 

(202) 628-4422. 

The Smithsonian has the Prajnaparamita, 366 folios, one 
unidentified manuscript and one unidentified xylograph. 

The Stanford University Library, 

Hoover Institution, Standford, 

California-94305. 

There is no Tibetan materia T presently at the library. The 
Umversity’.s Derge Kanjur and Tanjur are on loan to the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

The Toledo Museum of Art, 

Monroe Street, Scottwood Avenue, 
box 1013, Toledo, Ohio-43697. 

1 he museum has five unoatalogued xylographs. 

University of Virginia, 

Area Collections Department, 

Alderman Library, Charlottesville. 

Virginia-22901, (804) 924-3108. 
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materials, iiicluiiii,I pi'L'U“p ' '''■“>*! of Tibetan 

»rrfete.,;H.olt;L t , f ' well as 

.woii(lary|iisiorea|.in,l "f*'” W"* anti 

yiiivefsityorWasIii,,gto,,Li|,,a,i,,_ 
fcasl A.sia Library, Gowm Hall, DO-27, 

Seattle, Washiiigtou- 9 HI 95 , 

University of Wisconsin, 

Memorial Library, 728 Slate Street, 

Madison, Wisconsin-53706. 

Ml. Jad L Wells is tiie ,Soiilli A.sian Bibliographer. The core 
0 l llie collfelioii rs several thoiisaiid volumes of >L.48() Tibetan 
Comprehottstve. f lte eolleetiot, also holds a repZ o 

IMangverstottoftlK: Tibetan Tripit*, in ,ffl vohtm! 1 1 

raiuoflchc copy of 2l)i) vomiies of the Cone K anjur. 

Vale University Library, 

rile Bcineckc Rare Book and Manuseripl Librarv 
Box I603-A Yale St.ition. 

New Haven, Con[iccticiu-l)6'520. 

W.E Nocdlttim islhc Ubriirmit, pb,. „ ,,*., 115 ^ 

* “tags, contact W.E. Needham “The Tibetan Collection 
a ' Yale, lak Unhmii]\ Ijlmy Gazetie, Val 34 No. 3 
(faiiiiary lilSO). A p.atiallisling includes the Lhasa edition of 
, “SiftoftheXIV Dalai Lama ill 

19.0, 40.1 block-prmled volumes' wliieli include tlie collected 

\W)rks;uid biographies of r(wminM)alai Lamas and the writing.^ 
ot other liima.s of the principal monastic ordcr.s, also 12 voks. 
ofmediealtextsand 33 monastic manuals; 6 manuscript texts 
on various subjects-original and canonical; over a thousand 
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volumes relating to Tibetan Buddhism composed by Jamas of 
the five principal orders, also volumes of thepre-BuddhiftBonpo 
religion, all lithographed from Tibetan texts available in 
India. Texts acquired under the PL-480 Tibetan Compre¬ 
hensive are in the collection. 

Religious Centres and Tibetan Book, Xylograph and Manu.script 
Collections in Hawaii, U. S. A. 

Nechung Drayang Ling, 

P.O, Box 281, 

Ihiluila, Ha\vaii-96777. 

(808) 928-8539. 

Nechung Drayang Ling is under the guidance of Venerable 
Naiiung Rinpoche. The centre is located in a classical Japa- 
ncss Temple. Nechung Rinpoche gives course and short-term 
reireats for Tibetan Buddhist Dharma, philosophy and practice. 
Situ Rimay Chuling, 

2490 Tantalus Drive, 

Honolulu, Hawaii-96813. 

The coordinating organization for the meditation centres 
established and directed by the Venerable Lama Kalu Rinpoche. 
University of Hawaii, 

Hamilton Library, 

2550 The Mall, 

Honolulii, Hawaii-96822, 

Joyce Wright is the head of Asia Collection. There are 3 474 
volumes of the PI. 4 SO Tibetan comprehensive. 

■Selected Films and Video Tape on Tibet 

Ofiii.'ri^ DALAILAMA,” a colorAil documentary record 

,c I le of OCJ/IC (a doctorate in theolog,), set in the three orea- 

c™ ToJw:, Gadenm,d the 

. 'j ^ ^ ^ (Office of Tibet sni 

. uon Avenue, 7th Floor, New York-10017). 
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in nortWii^r^cT^^ ^ FAITH.” Set in the Gyuto Monastery 
Buddhism h f Tibetan 

27 minub? chants of Lamaist monks, 

t'itiial obieot^ f and of paintings, images, and 

coiteta S '™ Tt'betan 

41-49th str-ef »"“*“■ **“»m/Otiental Collections. 

« 0411 hlieet, Newaric, W-07101) 

FRONTIBR.” Blaot and 
in« on liis eLT. •’>’ C- %tfcini Ctit- 

footo c ir ‘‘"‘"’37' Additional 

of ThLdor! 1” "’""I' *0 Tibet with the sons 

(Ncvvirt Mm ““*,!!* ®'*““'i"8tomeiitary.30niinntes. 
(Ne«rtMte,eum/Ot,c„tal Collections, 4349th Newark, 

ncm fr,!7^a doenmentarj of the 1973 Boro- 

ria c o?' ,7™ ““ »f 'if' ai'R 

hiiJriMl fli '‘"f ''L”*“"“‘™'‘‘f®® some footage from 

tw! “Lr™"' ®‘T Ci™» 

7™™,*f N’Y', New Yorlc-10003). 

Doinn ih^”'^'"'"1®'*™'* ofAma Losang 
Uo m.i,lh fast woman doctor of Tibet, who with her family 

•; Is people m the traditional Tibetan manner-With herbal and 
mmeral medicines, acupuncture and nioxabustion. 28 minutes, 
(ttaley Pi oduclions, Cat Rock Road, Cos Cob, CT). 
“GARCHAM.” (Lama Dance of Tibet), The Lamas per- 
orming in this film are the Khampagar monastery in the Kham 
District of Eastern Tibet, renowned for their art of dancing and 
music 111 the practice of Tantric teachings. 40 minutes. (Navin 
Rumar, liic„ 967 Madison Avenue, New York-10021). 

“THE LAMA KING.” This recent B.B.C. documentary 
IcaturescandidinterviewswithHis Holiness, the Dalai Lama 
and scenes from the daily life of Tibetans in Dharmsala, India’ 

Of special interest are shots of colourful and dramatic rituals 
■ performed on the occasion of the TibetanNew Year. 45 minutes. 

fOffice^of Tibet, 801 Second Avenue,[New York, N.Y.-10017). 
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“RETURN TO SHANRILA.” A made-for TV documentary 
feiitiiring Lowell Thomas shows the wedding of then Crown 
IhhK'^B!rel!dra, the festival of Siva, life in a Tibetan refugee 
village, and the hunt and capture of a one-horned rhinoceros. 
60 minutes. (Capital Cities TV Productions. 4100 City Line 
Avriue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania-19131). 

“TIBET.” A documentary by British film-maker Felix Greene. 
He has incorporated footage of his 1976 trip to Tibet, as well as 
archival footage of Tibet in the forties and sections by Chinese 
phiiti'opliers in the fifties. 60 minutes. (Patterson Film Distribu- 
tio!'., 65S Oak Park Way, Redwood City, Calfomia-94062). 

“THE TIBETAN HERITAGE;” is a look at life in a moiias- 
irry of Tibetan monks in Nep.iI. 19 minutes. 


Mfc.VHi:.KiALhGEND;isan exploration of Sherpa life 
and ciiltnre-shows hoiv Shcrpas h.ave combined their indigenous 
slraman™ and animism with the Buddhist religion inits Tibetan 
lOiin. -I nimnles, (Focus Infeniational, Inc., 505 West End 

Avenue, New ^'brk, N,Y,-10024). 

‘A TRILOGY ON TIBET.” A Prophecy (64 Minutes), 
f It (120 Minutes), 

S««(60Mumtcs). All 16 „,m, (Thread Cross Films,/nlte- 

dnv hfe in Dl ” Documentary on present 

f w d “ ® ““W by WilBam 

Drive; Boise, HahowC 

ramt. nr ’ “'o® ““less Otherwise noted, 

VlOEOrAPE: “Folk DANCES OF TIBET.” by the Tibe- 

l.in Mns.^ Dance and Drama Society of DhatLsala 45 
nmmies. (Office of Tibet, SOI Second Avenue, New York, N.Y.- 


Addresses of Buddhist Centres and other Related Important 
Organisations in Europe 


Tibet Institute, 
Wildbergstrasse, 
8486 Riko]]/2H 


Switzerland 

Tharpa Choeling, 

Centre d’EtudesTibetaines. 
1801 Mont Pelerin. 
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Yiga Choezin, 
Hinterdorfstrasse-3, 

8702 Zollikon/ZEf. 

Karma Drubgyud Choeling, 
(Hara Seailles) 

C/o Kabmiri,Tritonos-8I, 
Paieo Phaliro, Athens. 

Pal Karmai Choe Kyil Ling, 
(Laura Albini) 

12 Via Panama, Ronia-00198 

Dr, li Reinprecht, 

Director, 

S.O.S. Kinderdorf Inter¬ 
national, 

PrcchtIgas.ses-9,1094 WIEN. 

Octopiis Verlag, 

Harm Erich Skrleta, 

Dunne bcrgplatz- 10 , 

1030 Wien. 

West 

Mr. J. Scheer, 

Pe.staiozzi Siedlung, 

D-7761 WAHLWJES. 

Karma Tengyal Ling, 

Bssener-Str.-20, 

1000 Berlin-21. 

Karma Sopa Ling, 
AlteMeierei, 

237II Osterrade. 


Ugen Kimsang Choeling, 
Route d’Aire-177, 

1219 Geneva. 

Greece 

Ugeii Kimsang Choeling, 
24 Korinthias, 

Ambelokipi, 

Athens. 

Italy 


Austria 

Karma Naiigyal Ling, 
•Elizabeth Altmann, 

C/o Erich Skrleta, 
Octopus Verlag, 
Postfach-53, 

A-i236 Wien, 
Bodhi-Baiim, 

Redaktion, 

Merrn Friedrich Fenzl, 
Gmselberg-12, 

A-3272 Soheibbs/Neustift, 
Germany 

Deutsche Tibet-H., 
Eppeiidorfer Landstr.-86, 
2 Hamburg-20, 

Karma Drub Djy Ling, 
Hagedornstr.-IO, 

D“2, Hambiirg-13, 

West Germany, 

Karma Kagyiid Ling, 

C/o Karola Beoher, 
Heinestr.-85, 

D-4100, Duisburg. 
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France 

The President, 

Tibetan Comniiinity, 

23, Rine Boris Vilde, 

92160 Fontenay Aiix Rosen, 
Franco. 

Dhagpo Kagyud Ling, 
“Landrevie,” 

St. Leon-sur-Vezere, 

242 Montignac, Dordogne. 

Hoang Pliap, 

9 Avenue Jean Jaures, 

94340 Joinville le Pont. 

Kagyud Dzong, 

24 rue Phjillipe Hecht, 

75019, Paris. 

Ugcn Kunsang Choeling, 
Monastery, 

Nyima Dzong, (Chateau de 
Soleils), 

04120 Soleils. 

Kagyud Ling, 

Chateau de Plaigo, 

La Boiilaie, 

71320 Toulon sur Arrouz. 

Kagyud Rintchen Tcheuling, 

3 rue de Dorn Vaisette, 

34000 Montpellier. 

Karma Gon, 

Vega, 

Saiiit-Arroman-6525(). 

Kagyud Shenpen Katchab Ling, Centre Boiiddhiste Tibetan 

347 rue Paradis, 107 Avenue Fiouquet, 

13008 Marsielle. 94240 L’Hay h Roses, 

France. 

Karina Pliuntso Choeling, 

12 rue de Ja Fourane, 

13100 Aix en Provence. 

Karma Nalanda, 

Hesbjerg, 

5491 Blommenlyst. 

Karma Migjur Ling, 
Montchardon, Iseron, 

38160 SainLMarcellin. 

Karma Tjo Pael Liiig, 

Vejlebyvej 16, 

4970 Rodby. 

Jangciioub Tcheii Ling, 

71 I’ueMassena, 

24-0707, 9(106 Lyon. 

Karma Gelek Tardje Ling, 
Norregade 69-72, 

5009 Odense. 

England 

Ockeiiden Venture, 

Broken Hill, 

Guildford Road, 

World Congress of Faiths, 

The Inter-Faith Fellowship, 
YounghusbaiidHou.se, 
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Workiiig/SURREY. 

Pestalozzi Children’s Village, 
Sedlescoinbe, Battle, 
SUSSEX, England. 

The Secretary, 

Tibet Society of UK, 
Kensington Palace Barrack, 
Kensington Church Street, 
London W8, England. 


23 Norfolk Square, 
London W.2, IRU. 

Khain Tibetan House, 
Ashdon, Saffron Walden, 
Essex CB ]()2HM, 

Marpa Institute, 

East Malden, 

Bury St, Ednumds, 
Suffolk. 


Samyc-Ling, Tibetan Centre, 
Ven. Akong Rinpoche, 
Eskdalemuir, Nr. Langholm, 
Dumfries,shire, 

SCOTLAND DGl 3{)Q,L 


Kanpo Gangra Kogyucl Ling, 
Tibetan Buddhist Centre, 
lA Reynard Road, 

Chorlton, Manchester-21. 


Belgium 


Ugen Kiinsang Choeling, 
1U. 113 rue dc Livourne, 
1050 Bruxelles. 


“Maison Du Bouddhisme” 

99 rue Auguste Lambiotte-99, 
1030 Bruxelles, 


Karma Sainten Ling, 
VijfhockstraaM9, 
2600 Bercliem 


Karma Clioephcl Ling, 
Dorpsstraat, 

Vleuteii, 

HOLLAND. 


Karma Drub Djy Ling, 
SvanemolIevej-56, 

2100 Kobenliavn. 0. 
DENMARK, 


Karma Lodu Gyamtso Ling, 
(Wladyslaw Ozapnik) 
ul. Radzikowskiego-152, 
31-342 Krakow. 

POLAND 


Norway: 

Mr. Willielm Boc, Karma Taslii Ling, 

Norwegian Refugee Council, Meklcnborgveien 

Toregt-g, Oslo, Oslo-12 ' 

Norway. Norway 





2m 


Sweden 


Tiie Chairman, 

Swedish Tibet Committee, 
Box 503!, 

102 41, Stockholm. 

Karma Shedrub Dargye Ling, 
Hok:ifvagen-2, 

I265S Hagersten, 

Stockholm, 


Tlie Secretary-General, 
Individell Maennislcohjaelp, 
22101 Lund. Sweden. 


Finland 


Karma Gyalwai Shjing, Gonpo Transpersonal Institute 

C/o lahdentnaki, Psychotherapy-Research, 

Meilahti-25-A, Ohjaajantie-28-C-26, 

SF 00250, Helsinki-25. 00400 Helsinki-40. 


Resolutions Adopted by the UNO on the question of Tibet and 
the Statements of the Indian Government’s Representative 



As a result of an appeal made by His Holiness the Dalai Lama 
to various free countries, a request was made by the Federation 
of Malaya and Ireland in their letter dated 2Sth September 1959 
addressed to the United Nations Secretary-General for the inclu¬ 
sion of the queSiion of Tibet as an item in the agenda of the 
lourieenih Regular Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

The item was included in the Agenda for that session and the 
draft resolution proposed by the two sponsoring countries was 
adopted by 45 votes- to 9 with 26 abstentions. India was among 
the cot!ntne,s which abstained from voting. The following is the 
text of the resolution passed at this session : 

Text of Resolution 

Tib!t^ Assembiy at the 14th Session on the Question of 


21st October, 1959, 

ihe General Assembly, 

“Recalling the principles regarding Fundamental Human 
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Rights and Freedom set out in the Charter of the United Natio- 
ns and m the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted 
by the General Assembly on .December lOth, 1948,” 
“Considering that the fundamental human rights and freedom 
to which the Tibetan people, like all others, are entitled include 
1 C nglit to civil and religions liberty for all without distinction.” 
“Grtrvely concerned at reports, including the official statement 
of' His Holiness the Dalai Lama, to the effect that the fundamen¬ 
tal human rights and freedom of the people of Tibet have been 

forcibly denied to them.” 

•Deploring the effect of these events in increasing international 
tension and m embittering the relations between people at a time 
when earnest and positive efforts are being made by responsible 
leaders to reduce tension and improve international relations,” 

”1. Affirms its belief that respect for the principles of the Char¬ 
ter of the United Nations and of the Universal Declaration 
or Human Rights is es,sential for the evolution of a peaceful 
world order based on the rule of law.” 

" 2 . Ciiiis for rcsjKct for the fundamental human rights of the 

nhetan people and tor their distinctive cultural and reli- 
gioiis life." 

Hie fibetan question was again included in the Agenda of the 
I'lfteenth Session of the General Assembly in I960 on the spon- 
Iteration of M but was not 

discu.ssed at tins session due to shortage of time. 

In the following year, at the Sixteenth Session of the General 
Assembly, the question was once again submitted by EL SALVA 
mm, the FEDERATION OF MALAYA, IRELAND and 
r lAll.ANOand was included in the Agenda for that Session, 
rhe dnitt resolution was adopted by 56 votes to 11 with 29 
aimentUm. 

Te.vt of tlie Resolution on the Question of Tibet 

Resolution of the General Assembly Sixteenth 5'ession (1961). 
Recalling its resolution 1353 (XIV) of 21st October, 1959 on 
the Quc.stk)n of Tibet. 

“Gnivcly concerned at the continuation of events in Tibet 
including the violation of fundamental human rights of the Tibe- 
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tan people, suppression of their distinctive cultural and religious 
life which they have traditionally enjoyed.” 

'‘Noting with deep anxiety the severe hardships which these 
events have inflicted on the Tibetan people as evidenced by the 
large scale exodus of Tibetan refugees to the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries.” 

“Considering that these events violate fundamental human 
rights and freedom set out in the Charter of the United Nations 
and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, including the 
principles of self-determination of the people and nations, and 
have the deplorable effect of increasing international tension and 
embittering relations between peoples.” 

“]. Reaffirm its conviction that respect for the principles of the 
Charter and of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
is essential for the evolution of a peaceful world order 
based on the rule of law.” 

“2. Solemnly renews its call for the cessation ol practices which 
deprive the Tibetan people of their fundamental human 
rights and freedom including their rights to self-determina¬ 
tion.” 

“3. Expresses the hope that member States will make all possi¬ 
ble efforts as appropriate towards achieving the purpose of 
the present resolution.” 

Once again in December, 1965, a draft resolution on the Tibe¬ 
tan Question was submitted by EL SALADOR, IRELAND, 
MALAYASIA, MALTA, NICARAGUA, THE PHILIPPINES 
and THAILAND and the item was placed on the Agenda of the 
TWENTIETH SESSION of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

The Assembly again voted in favour of the draft resolution, 
for the third time in 1965, with 42 votes to 26 and 22 abstentions. 

Text of the Resolution 
The General Assembly. 

‘'Bearing in mind the principles relating to human rights and 
fundamental freedom set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations and proclaimed in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 


its resokitian 1353 (XIV) of October 21st, 1959 
and 1723 (XIV) of December 12th, 1961 on the question of 
Tibet.” 

“Gravely concerned at the continued violation of the fundamen¬ 
tal rights and freedom of the people of Tibet and the continued 
suppression of their distinctive cultural and religious life, as evi¬ 
dence by the exodus of refugees to the neighbouring countries.” 

“ I. Deplores the continued violation of the fundamental rights 
and freedom of the people of Tibet.” 

”2. Reaffirms that respect for the principles of the Charter and 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is essential 
for the evolution of a peaceful world order based on the 
rule of law.” 

”3. Declares its conviction that the violation of Human Rights 
and fundamental freedoms in Tibet and the suppression of 
the distinctive cultural and religious life of its people in¬ 
crease inteniationa! tension and embitter relations between 
peoples.” 

“4. Solemnly renews its call for the cessation of all practices 
which deprive the Tibetan people of the Human Rights and 
fundamental freedom which they have always enjoyed.” 

A significant development during this session in 1965 was 
India’s support of the resolution. During the previous sessions 
in 1959 and 1961, India had abstained from voting. India’s 
new stance on the question can very well have a favourable 
impact on it for the future as other countries cannot ignore hei' 
knowledgeable position in the situation. In view of its impor¬ 
tance, therefore, the full text of the Indian delegate’s address 
to the Assembly is given below: 

MR. ZAKARJA (India): “As representatives are aware, for 
the past fifteen years the question of Tibet has been from time 
to time under the consideration of the United Nations. It was 
first raised here in 1950 at the fifth session of the General 
As.sembly, but it could not be placed on the agenda. In fact, 
my country opposed its inclusion at that time because we were 
assured by China that it was anxious to settle the problem by 
peaceful nieiuis. However, instead of improving, the situation 
in Tibet began to worsen, and since then the question has come 
up several times before the General Assembly of the United 



Nafions. Our delegation participated in the discussion iit the 
{-oin teenth Session in 1959 and although we abstained from 
voting we made it clear that because of our close historical, 
cuitiira! and religious ties with the Tibetans, we could not but 
be deeply moved and affected by what was happening in that 
region. We hoped against hope that wiser counsel would 
prevail among the Chinese and that there would be an end to 
the sufferings of the people of Tibet.” 

“However, the passage of time has completely belied our 
hopes. .As the days pass, the situation becomes worse and 
cries out for the attention of all mankind. As we know, ever 
since Tibet came under the stranglehold of China, the Tibetans 
liiivc been .subjected to a continuous and increasing futhlessness 
which has few parallels in the annals of the world. In the 
name of introducing “democratic reforms” and of fighting a 
’•counter-revolution,” the Chinese have indulged in the worst 
kind of genocide and the suppression of a minority race.” 

‘•To begin with, we in India were hopeful that, as contacts 
bcUveeii the Chinese and the Tibetans under the changed set-up 
became closer and more intimate, a more harmonious relation- 
.ship would emerge. In fact, in 1965, as a result of his long 
talks with Mr. Chou En-lai, the Chinese Premier, my late Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru felt confident that a mutually agree¬ 
able iidjiistment between the two peoples would be established, 
tven the Dalai Lama expressed a similar hope to our late 
Prime Minister, but, as subsequent events have proved, the 
Chinese never believed in living up to their a.ssurances. They 
prc)mi.sed autonomy to Tibet and the safe-guarding of its 
culture and religious heritage and traditions but, as the Inter¬ 
national Commission of Jurists in its June 1959 report on Tibet 
has emphasised they attempted on the contrary; 

“To destroy the national ethnical, racial and religious 
gioup of fibetans as such by killing members of the 
group and by causing serious bodily and mental harm to 
members of the group,’ 


'Tile ivorM is aware that it was m protest against the oppres- 
sK|.j .an enslavement of Tibet that the Dalai Lama, who is 
h d m the hig est esteem by all Tibetans and, indeed, rcspcc- 
4S a spiritual leader by all Indians, fled from Lhasa L 


refm j! ! “■ ‘k™™* of Tibetan 

llieir h or approximately 50,000 who have left 

ic ica ,I,sand home,sand fled from their country to join 
l..uici and sect refuge in India. The flight of these re 
fusees still continues, fo, the Chinese have transformed Tibet 

mid do I tw"!”'' ‘"‘''8“ous Tibetans arc 

made to live 1,Ice hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 

Althoiigli the relationship between Tibet and India is cen¬ 
turies od ami has flourished ail through the ages in all its 
ra,u ife,s atioiis, whether religious, cultural or economic, we have 
w ,s tateu care 1,01 tc, make lhat relationship a political p” 

I rlospite the fact that the Dalai Lama and 

l iousiiiulsol ins Tilictm followers have come (0 our land and 

espile the fact that China has turned Tibet itself h,r;te 

01 aggression against our northern borders, we have not ex- 

™ towanV"“"°”' '•'"‘'‘’"'’“‘y' "«'<»>»' sentiments 

mX! ^ I'" “I'-ocities and 

.uell s committed by the Chinese against Tibetans, but we 
h.ive exercised the greatest caution, for we believe that what 

lll lllelv fo P'oWem. 

k, ^ Pltflld of these good and innocent people who are 

temg v'etaiized merely because they are differeiit, elhiiiciilly 
itticl culturally, from ihe Chine.se. 

“Here I feel that it would not be out of place to put before 
tills august Assembly the foliowiiig facts which stand out stub- 
brnnly and irrefutably in connexion with Chinese policy in 

■‘I, The autonomy guaranteed in the Sino-Tibetan Agree¬ 
ment of 1951 has from the beginiiiiig remained a dead 
letter. 

“2. riirough increasing application of military force the 
ameje have in fact obliterated the autonomous character 

”3, There has been arbitrary confiscation ofpropertiesbelong- 
H)g to monasteries and individuals and Tibetan Govern- 
ment institinioiis,” 

‘M, Freedom of rdigion is denied to the Tibetans, and Bud- 

ahism js being suppres.scd together with the system of 

piiests, monasteries, shrines and monuments.” 
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. 5 .Thc Tibelans are allowed no freedom of information ot 

r XThafalso been carried out a systematic policy of 
“ li;imp—t and deportation of those Titoans 
who have been active in their opposition to Chinese 

■‘7 The Chinese have forcibly transferred lai'ge numbers of 
’ Tibetan children to China in order to denationalize them, 
to indoctrinate them in Chinese ideology and to make 
them forget their own Tibetan religion, culture and way 

of life; and , 

“g There has also been a large-scale attempt to bring Han 
’ Chinese into Tibet, and thereby make Tibet Chinese and 
overwhelmthe indigenous people with a more mmierous 
Chinese population.” 

‘-These atrocities, carried out ruthlessly, with utter disregard 
far Tibetan sentiments and aspirations, and in complete vioko 
tioa of universally recognized human rights, and up to a fright¬ 
ful programme of the suppression of a whole people. It surpas¬ 
ses anything that colonialists have done in the past to the peo¬ 
ples whom they ruled as slaves. That is why the United 
Nations General Assembly took note of the situation in Tibet 
and passed two resolutions, one in 1959 and the other in 1961, 
deploring the denial of these human rights to the people of 
Tibet by the Chinese Government and appealing to it to restore 
these rights to the Tibetan people. But all such pleas have tiil- 
len on deaf ears.” 

“Is this situation not a challenge to hunin conscience ? Can we, 
dedicated as we are here to the Charter of the United Nations 
and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, remain mute 
spectators to the ghastly tragedy that is being enacted by a ruth¬ 
less and oppressive regime in Tibet? In a recent appeal to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and to the Member 
States, which is contained in document A/6081, the Dalai Lama, 
who has been a model of restraint, serenity and, indeed, of 
humanity, has warned the Organization that the Chinese, if 
unchecked would ‘resort to still more brutal means of extermina¬ 
ting the Tibetan race, There is no limit to the hardships that 
the Tibetan people are suffering. Even their supply of food is 
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lestiicted and controlled by the Chinese who first feed their mill, 
taiy forces in Tibet, and then whatever remains is given to the 
indigenous Tibetans. My delegation naturally feels concerned 
about the terrible deterioration of the situation in Tibet, On 
December 17,1964, for instance, the Dalai Lama was formally 
deprived of his position as Chairman of the Preparatory Cora- ■ 
mittee for the Autonomous Region of Tibet and denounced as 
‘an incorrigible running dog of imperialism and foreign reac- 
bonanes,’ this was immediately followed by the deposition on 
December 30,1964 of the Panclien Lama, whom the Chinese 
tried assiduously to take under their wing, and by his condem¬ 
nation as a leader of the ‘clique of reactionary serf owners,' 

“Thus the Chinese have sevei'ed the remaining political links 
between Tibet and its two politico-religious structures, and have 
given a hnal blow to what they fondly used to call, in the past 

“llie Special rStatus of Tibet.” 

“Moreover, the campaign to dispossess Tibetan peasants of 
their land and to distribute their properties is also being accele- 
rated wtli the delinition of what precisely constitutes feudal ele¬ 
ments being expanded, from time to time cover a wider and wider 
range oj- peasants. ^ In fact, the.se so-called land reforms are be¬ 
ing used by the Chinese Government to advance its own politi¬ 
cal purpose and to turn the Tibetan peasants into slaves of its 

system, Ihe naked truth-wliich all of ms must face.is that the 

Chinese Government is determined to ohliiemte the Tibetan 
people, but surely no people can remain for longs suppressed. I 
have faith m the world community, I believe it will be able to 
help restore to the Tibetans all the freedom which we have 
enshrined, with such dedication, in the Universal Deciuration of 
Human Rights.” 

“For our part, we assure the United Nations that.as in the 

past-.wcshall continue to give all facilities to the Tibetan refii- 
8ees.^a,id do our best to alleviate tlieir sufferings and hardships. 

The Daiai Lama has been living in India for some years now 
and IS carrying on his religious and humanitarian activities with¬ 
out any restrictions from us. We shall continue to give the 
Dalai Lama and his simple and peace loving people these facili¬ 
ties and all our hospitality.” 

‘'It is for tlicsereiisorrstliat we support, full, anti wholehcrir- 
tedly, Ihe cause of the iwple of Tibet. Out hearts go out to 





them in their miserable plight and in the terrible suppression 
that they arc sufferingat the hands of the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. Although that regime has given iis, 
and continues to give us, provocations, we have refused to use 
the Tibetan refugees as pawns in our conflict with China. Wd 
do not believe that the sufferings of one people should be made 
a weapon in the armoury of another.” 

“hi the end, may I express the fervent hope on behalf of the 
United Nations that there would soon be an end to the, reign of 
misery and oppression in Tibet and that the people of Tibet will 
be able to share with us all those human rights that all of us, in 
different lands, are so fortunate to possess and enjoy.” 

"My delegation will, therefore, vote in favour of the draft 
resolution contained ill document A/L.473, and I commend the 
same to this august Assembly.” 
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